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Use  seconds 


where  you  must! 


...But  there  is  no 
close  second  in  Chicago! 

Why?  Because  the  Tribune  is 

first  in  every  major  department 

First  in  lin.i'jf  iloulili-  the  riinni'r-upi 

First  in  rovffiiyi'  of  cvcrv  income  enuiii 

First  in  reiichmu;  reinlers  with  l  olleL’e  cdiiiMtions 

First  in  ciiTiiliit ion  liv  12.'),i)(M)  reiuiers  ,  .  .  e\erv  ilayi 

First  in  the  tiearis  ol  their  coiinl r\’men  — xccd  mil  iif  ii'crii 
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WOOD  SUPERMATIC 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


EIGHT  IMPORTANT  MARKETS 


m 


IN  ALBANY.  .  .  The  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  News  have  the 
largest  morning  and  evening  circulations  in  Northeastern  New  York. 

IN  BALTIMORE  .  .  .  The  News-Post  has  the  largest  daily  circulation 
in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

IN  BOSTON  .  .  .  The  Record  American  has  the  largest  daily  circulation 
in  all  of  New  England. 

IN  LOS  ANGELES  .  .  .  The  Herald-Examiner  has  the  largest  daily 
circulation  in  the  largest  county  in  the  largest  state. 

IN  NEW  YORK  .  .  .  The  Journal- American  has  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  the  nation’s  No.  1  market. 

IN  SAN  ANTONIO...  The  Light  has  the  largest  daily  circulation  in 
Southwestern  Texas. 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO...  The  morning  Examiner  and  the  evening 
News  Call  Bulletin  offer  the  largest  “one-buy”  daily  circulation  package  in 
Northern  California. 

IN  SEATTLE  .  .  .  The  Post-Intelligencer  has  the  largest  morning  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

P.  S .  /  The  New  York  Mirror,  with  25  consecutive  months  of  circulation 
gains,  has  the  second  largest  daily  circulation  in  America. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Ine. 


An 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

22*24 — Canadisn  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Hotel  London,  uondon, 
Ont. 

24- 26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Shereton-Lincoln  Hotel.  Hous¬ 
ton. 

25- 26 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

28-March  1-2— PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Pettn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pe. 


MARCH 

I- 3 — Florida  Women’s  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel.  Jack¬ 

sonville. 

3 — Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 

9- 10 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul,  Mmn. 

10- 12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

10- 16 — National  Want  Ad  Week. 

II- 12 — American  Press  Institute.  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

11- 13 — Communications  Week,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

13 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

16-17 — Florida  AP  Association,  Duval  Hotel,  Tallahassee. 

16-18 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

18-22— J.  C.  Penney-Unlversity  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors  Con¬ 
ference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia.  Mo. 

21- 24 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

22 —  U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville 

24-25 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Hotel 
Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 

27- 31 — Inter  American  Press  general  assembly,  Montego  Beach  Hotel, 
Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 

28- 29 — Indiana  AP  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

29- 30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

29-30 — North  Carolina  Editorial  Writers'  Conference.  Chapel  Hill. 

31-April  1-2 — Business  News  Writers  Seminar,  Golden  Triangle  Hotel, 


APRIL 


1-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporters  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

5-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Workshop  on  State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-10 — Science  Writers'  Seminar,  American  Cancer  Society,  LaJolla,  Calif. 

8-10 — Second  Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

18- 20 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

19- 20 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

21-24 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Conference.  Olympia.  Washington. 

21- 25 — National  Cartoonist  Society  Second  Annual  National  Convention, 
Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City 

22 —  The  Associated  Press  annual  meeting  of  Members,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

22-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention.  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

25-27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

25-27 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

28-30— Oh  io  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Akron. 

28- 30 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International  Inn,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C. 

29- May  10 — American  Press  Institute,  The  Sunday  Newspaper  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

30 -  The  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 


You  need  more  to  sell  more  in  booming  Balti¬ 
more.  You  get  more  through  the  News-Post 
than  through  any  other  daily  newspaper  — 
more  circulation  —  more  family  coverage 
—  more  readers  for  your  advertising  dollar. 


The  News-Post  delivers  more  total  house¬ 
holds,  more  households  with  three  or  more 
persons,  more  households  with  children, 
more  households  with  both  men  and  women 
under  45.  Put  more  in  the  News-Post  and 
you’ll  sell  more  in  Baltimore. 


Baltimor^i^News-Post 
and  Sunday  American 
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published  every  Satunlay  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Thinl  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Cable  address,  “Edpub.  New 
York.**  (Publication  office,  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburp:,  Pa.)  Second 
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NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  Association  Cleveland  •  New  York 


FLAGS 
OF  A  GREAT 

FLEET  OF  FEATURES 
THAT  HELP  BUILD 
GREAT  LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS 


NEWSPAPER 

ENTERPRISE 


Association  produces  the 
distinctive  Daily  Service 
...  a  creative,  fresh-every¬ 
day,  balanced  program  of 
high-interest  features  for  the 
whole  family.  It  helps  build  strong 
readership  habits  for  exclusive 
news-in-depth  dispatches  by 
specialists  . . .  columns  . . .  comics . . . 
women's  and  sports  page  features 
, . .  entertainment  coverage. 


If  you  have  not  seen  what  NEA  Daily 
Service  is  doing  nowadays,  write  for  “Six  Days 
with  NEA".  More  local  newspapers  prefer 
NEA  . . .  because  their  readers  do. 
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Positive 

controi 

of 

RWT* 

with 

HOE 

RTP 


Positive  control  of  the  ^Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully* 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
controi  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation  — further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New 
York  54,  New  York. 


HOE 


HOE  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster 
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Reporter's  Reverie 

4  LBERT  S.  CROCKETT,  nearly  90,  who  was  James  Gordon 
Bennett  Jr.'s  Paris  chief  for  many  years  and  who  lives 
at  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York,  asked  to  talk  at  a 
public  dinner,  replied:  “I’ll  merely  say  what  my  mother  coached 
me  to  say  when  I  was  six:  ‘You  cannot  expect  a  long  speech 
from  me  at  my  age.’  ”...  Speaking  of  pseudonyms  used 
for  bylines,  ELditor  Ernie  Steward,  Geneva  (Ohio)  Free  Press, 
started  a  weekly  staff  column  called  “Doodles”  with  byline 
“Jenny  Von  Zahl,”  (pronounced  carefully,  it  sounds  like 
“Genevans  all”).  .  .  .  City  Editor  Paul  A.  Banker,  Baltimore 
Sun,  signed  and  posted  this  note  on  the  bulletin  board:  “In 
deference  to  President  Kennedy’s  physical  fitness  program  taxi¬ 
cab  fare  to  points  within  a  mile  radius  of  the  Sunpapers 
building  will  no  longer  be  accepted  on  expense  accounts.  In 
the  case  of  freezing  rain  absolution  may  be  given  in  advance 
by  the  city  desk.” 


Beg  Your  Carbon 

Why  do  the  stories  sound  the  same 
On  that  sloppy  caper? 

Maybe  it's  because  we  all  use 
The  same  copy  paper. 

^Fred  J.  Curran 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— News  Editor  Jim  Miller,  Grocers'  Beacon,  Cleveland,  writes: 
“I’ve  decided  to  go  into  the  cartoon  business.  My  new  p>anel 
(five  a  week)  is  about  a  little  girl  and  her  dog.  I  call  it 
‘Arf  'n  Annie.’  ”...  Fashion  Editor  Jean  Sprain  Wilson  of 
the  Associated  Press  served  as  editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Daily 
Lantern  during  her  senior  year  in  1945.  Last  week,  in  an 
Ohio  State  envelope,  she  received  a  contract  from  the  Board 
of  Elducation  saying  she  had  been  appointed  Lantern  editor 
without  accompanying  note.  She  believes  someone  has  cleaned 
out  a  desk  drawer.  .  .  .  Martin  Sheridan,  former  newspaperman 
and  a  public  relations  vicepresident  in  Chicago  for  Admiral 
Corp.,  who  exhibits  his  vast  collection  of  old  newspapers  each 
year,  generally  at  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  has  received 
from  the  William  L.  Clements  Library  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  two  additions,  duplicate  issues  of  the  Boston  Inde¬ 
pendent  Ledger  and  the  American  Advertiser  (one  newspaper) 
dated  Dec.  12,  1785,  and  Feb.  6,  1786. 


Sour  Apple— —Or  Scooped  Again 

One  thinK  above  all  that  distresses  me  sorely 
Is  meeting  the  worm  who  got  there  before  me. 

—Liz  Leedom 
Glendale  ((^lif.)  ISews-Press 


— When  the  husband  of  a  beautician  gave  her  a  homemade  I 

beauty  treatment  of  ketchup,  mustard  and  salad  dressing,  the  L 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  headed  it:  “Wife  In  Lather  * 

Over  Shampoo.”  Ron  Rice  wrote  this  head  in  the  Great  Falls  I 

(Mont.)  Leader:  “Wrecker  Wrecks  Wrecker  at  Wrecker’s  ) 

Wreck.”  Sports  Editor  D.  David  DeLand,  Clovis  (N.  M.)  i 

News- Journal,  headed  a  story  of  defeat  of  pole  vaulter  C.  K.  f 

Yang  at  a  track  meet:  “Yang  Went  Bang,  No  Acclaim  Rang.”  ■ 

Eyebrow-raising  head  in  the  Des  Moines  Register:  “Blank  En¬ 
gaged  To  Badger  Coed.”  Zero  weather  in  the  South  evoked  [ 

this  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  head:  “Hard-Eyed  Yankee  ^ 

Named  Winter  Invades  Dixie”  and  the  same  paper  had  another  ^ 

weather  head:  “Mr.  Mercury  Flirts  With  Miss  Zero.”  The  i 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  headlined:  “Plodding  Play  Pro-  t 

grosses  By  Ping  Pong-Prone  Pair.”  t 
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BIRMINGHAM 

nth  LARGEST 
NEWSPAPER  MARKET 

^  0  In  Non-Competitive  U.  S.  Cities! 


The  eleventh  hour,  or  any  other  hour,  is  a  good  time  to  buy  advertising  in  The  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  and  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  One  economical  morning  and  evening 
combination  gives  you  high  household  coverage. 

•  Saturation  Coverage  of  Rich  Metropolitan  Birmingham 

•  20%  to  54%  Coverage  in  28  Satellite  Counties 

•  Impressive  Coverage  (5%  or  Higher)  in  23  Other  Alabama  and  East 


Mississippi  Counties 

The  Birmingham  "newspaper  market"^"  ranks 
32nd  Among  All  U.  S.  Cities  —  competitive 
and  non-competitive; 

11th  among  non-competitive  cities  only. 


irS  A  NATURAL 

...  no  trick  ratings  ...  no  long  odds  .  .  .  but 
a  real  natural  based  on  ABC  circulation  as  re¬ 
ported  in  "Circulation  '62." 

Why  Delay  Till  the  11  th  Hour? 

Why  Gamble  When  You  Can  Get 
A  BIG  NEWSPAPER  BUY 
That's  A  Sure  Thing  .  .  .  NOW! 


(Hht  Binninjltain 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

MORNING  •  EViNING  •  SUNDAY 
KELLY-SMITH  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


TOP  12  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 
Without  Competing  Newspapers 


20%  Market  Area 

by  County 

Newspaper 

MorkeE 

ToEoI 

Households 

Pittsburgh 

852,200 

Atlanta 

646,100 

Milwaukee 

634,600 

Kansas  City 

587,000 

Memphis 

580,500 

Des  Moines 

573,200 

Portland,  Ore. 

532,300 

Louisville 

453,300 

Oklahoma  City 

417,400 

Omaha 

417,100 

BIRMINGHAM 

415,900 

New  Orleans 

397,800 

(Based  on  Metropolitan  Areas  plus  satellite 
counties  with  20%  or  higher  coverage.  Source: 
“Circulation  '62,"  American  Newspoper  Markets, 

Inc. 

♦  The  Birmingham  Newspaper  market  as  defined  by  Amcricon 
Newspaper  Markets'  lust-published  Circulation  '62  includes 
Metropolitan  Birmingham  and  28  sotcilite  counties  with  209o 
or  higher  circulation  (ranging  up  to  54  The  Birming¬ 
ham  News  ond  Post-Hcrold  hove  importont  additional  cover- 
oge  in  16  other  Alabama  and  Mississippi  trading  area 
counties. 


editorial 

A  Long  Strike  ! 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  in  whicli  struck  employers, 
striking  employes,  metliation  officials  and  even  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor  agree  unanimously  “it  is  going  to  be  a  long  strike.” 

Why  should  that  be? 

There  is  something  wrong  with  us — all  of  us — when  we  pennit  our¬ 
selves  to  look  cold-bloodedly  at  the  New  York  strike  situation  and 
agree  amongst  ourselves  (employers,  strikers,  mediation,  etc.)  now 
isn’t  that  too  bad!  Two  of  the  newspajjers  might  not  survive  hut  will 
succumb  from  wounds  stifferetl  in  this  economic  warfare. 

Why  do  we  allow  it?  Aren’t  the  |)eople  who  work  on  those  pajters 
concerned  alx)ut  their  livelihootl? 

There  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  the  mentality  of  union  leaders 
and  the  members  who  supjjort  them  which  jjermits  them  to  strike  over 
demands  so  exorbitant  that  even  the  uninitiated  know  they  cannot  !)e 
met.  .\nd  we  are  all  at  fault  when  we  stand  by  and  watch  a  strike  like 
this  one  cripple  many  segments  of  our  local  economy  and  inconveni¬ 
ence  if  not  hurt  millions  of  jxjople. 

Do  the  strikers  honestly  believe  the  publishers  can  meet  such  ile- 
mands?  How  economically  naive  can  you  get? 

\A'e  think  it  is  alx>ut  time  the  .Vmerican  people  made  some  tlrastic 
changes  in  a  system  which  forces  millions  of  jK,-oj)le  to  stand  Ity  and 
be  hurt  in  various  ways  while  one  group  of  people  try’  to  use  a  sledge 
hammer  on  another  group  of  |)eople  to  get  more  money  even  if  they 
kill  one  or  two  in  the  process. 

(Reprinted  from  E&P,  Dec.  22,  1962.) 

If  it  a  Question  of  Money? 

Tt  was  re|K)rted  earlier  this  week  tliat  negotiators  on  both  sides  of 
the  New  York  newspa|>er  strike  stated  one  of  the  basic  issues  is 
that  of  money.  We  suspect  the  itnion  spokesman  was  referring  to  wages 
and  take  home  pay,  whereas  the  publishers’  spokesman  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  referring  to  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  agreement,  including  welfare, 
jjension,  vacation  pay,  wages,  etc. 

But,  regardless  of  what  they  meant,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  January,  while  both  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  strikes  were 
in  progress,  the  International  Tyjxrgraphical  Union  signed  32  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  averaging  a  weekly  increase  for  day  work  of 
$2.84.  In  December  the  ITU  sigtied  4(i  contracts  with  a  weekly  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  $3.02.  In  November  ITU  signed  37  contracts  calling 
for  a  weekly  axerage  increase  of  $2.82. 

Contrast  that  with  the  printers  ojx.-ning  demand  in  Nexv  York  for 
an  increase  of  $38  over  two  years — $19  in  wages  and  $19  in  fringe 
benefits. 


Signed  Editorials 

I  'he  Maine  legislature  has  before  it  a  bill  which  woidd  require  all 
newspaper  editorials  to  be  signed.  The  idea  is  not  new.  Similar 
legislation  has  been  projx)sed  in  other  states  in  the  past  but  always 
has  been  defeatetl.  Opinions  expressed  on  the  etlitorial  page  of  a 
newspajjer  represent  the  views  of  that  paj>er  and  the  persons  in  idti- 
mate  authority  on  the  pajx?r.  They  are  not  necessarily  the  views  of 
one  jx'i'son  nor  even  of  the  j^erson  who  put  the  words  on  pajier.  Since 
the  publisher  and  the  publishing  company  bear  moral  and  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  appears  no  purpose  would  be  served  in  identify¬ 
ing  the  author  except  to  satisfy  curiosity. 
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Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  icilt 
serre  .  .  .  —Joshua,  XXIV }  15. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker:  Features, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler. 

Advertising  News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre;  Market¬ 
ing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis. 
Librarian,  Janet  Haslett. 

Advertising  Manager,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Adver¬ 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Borries; 
Promotion  Manager,  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 
Treasurer,  Arline  Demar. 

General  OfRces — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y.  PLaia  2-7050. 


BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel, 
1249  National  Press  Building,  ST  3-6756-7. 
Building,  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor. 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives:  360  North  Michigan  Ave. 
State  2-4898. 
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President  Kennedy  came  by  plane  wife 
to  dinner.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express. 

• 

Igor  Cassini  writes  the  Cholly  Knock- 
erblocker  column  for  the  New  Y ork  Jour- 
tuil-Ameriean  and  other  newspapers.  — 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Florida  Times-Union. 

• 

The  ordinance  department  of  General 
Electric,  a  prim  gfuidance  missile  con¬ 
tractor,  whre  the  capsuls  are  beinjf  in¬ 
spected.  —  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

Imported  from  Holland.  Mink  chocolate 
and  European  fillinffs.  —  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader. 

• 

She  is  employed  as  a  pproof  reader  of 
the  Sun-Star.  —  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Star. 


JOURNALISM  —The  New  Look 

Ky  Bernard  Kilgore 


The  subject  of  my  discussion 
is  “Joumalism — the  New'  Look” 
and  I  propose  to  take  this 
phra.se  quite  literally.  Joumal¬ 
ism  today  does,  in  fact,  have  a 
new  look.  And  to  turn  that  same 
phrase  around,  I  think  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  may  from  time  to 
time  be  practicing  critics  of 
joumalism  must  ourselves  take 
a  new  look  at  it. 

Whatever  joumalism  might 
have  been  fifty  years  ago,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  today 
that  joumalism  includes  a  very 
broad  spectmm  of  media.  I 
would  define  joumalism  simply 
as  this:  The  current  events  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  am  i)rimarily  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  so  I  tend  to  regard  the 
journalistic  scene  from  the 
standpoint  of  newspaper  trends 
and  newspaper  problems.  The 
most  important  fact  about  news¬ 
papers  today  is  that  this  indus¬ 
try  is  trying  to  adjust  itself  to 
a  journalistic  revolution.  But 
this  same  revolution  affects 
other  media  as  well. 

‘Firsiness’ 

The  newspapers  no  longer 
have  the  element  of  “firstness” 
about  them  they  used  to  have 
with  respect  to  major  news 
events.  This  has  gone  to  the 
electronic  media.  So  the  news¬ 
papers  must  turn  more  to  being 
the  record  of  the  news,  the  news 
backgrounding  and  new's  signifi¬ 
cance.  But  here  they  run  direct¬ 
ly.  head-on,  into  the  news-ori¬ 
ented  magazines  who  have  been 
learning  how  to  handle  news 


effectively  on  a  periodical  basis. 
Magazines  never  had  the  “first¬ 
ness”  of  the  daily  newspaper  but 
they  learned  how  to  live  with¬ 
out  it. 

Newspapers  today  face  a  sort 
of  competitiv'e  combination  in 
major  areas  of  news;  the  first 
flash  and  the  brief  summary 
comes  on  tv  and  the  follow  up, 
all  the  details  and  much  back¬ 
grounding,  comes  along  in  the 
news  magazine.  The  big,  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  are  probably 
hit  harder  by  this  competition 
than  are  the  smaller,  more  local- 
news  type  of  dailies. 

Gommunilies 

As  compared  with  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  magazines  have 
made  tremendous  technical  ad¬ 
vances.  This  is  part  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  But  the  magazines  have 
troubles  of  their  own,  too.  For 
many  years  they  had  a  special 
entertainment  appeal  all  their 
own.  They  shared  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  providing  entertainment, 
but  they  learned  how  to  do  it 
much  better  and  their  work  in 
color  printing  was  magnificent. 
But  radio  at  first  and  then  tele¬ 
vision  cut  into  the  entertaya- 
ment  field  very  sharply — just 
about  the  time,  in  fact,  when 
the  magazine  makers  had  solved 
mass  production  problems. 

Television  has  been  hard  on 
the  entertainment  magazines  as 
a  whole  and  has  proved  to  be 
very  competitive  with  the  mass- 
audience  magazines  so  far  as 
advertising  revenues  are  con¬ 
cerned. 


munities.  When  communities 
change,  newspapers  must 
change.  When  the  changes  are 
radical  they  sometimes  startle 
us.  In  the  newspaper  .sense  of 
the  word,  the  biggest  cities  have 
tended  to  break  apart.  So  we 
have  been  seeing  metropolitan 
newspapers  weaken  and  disap- 
Ijear,  while  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers  have  grown  more  numerous 
and  more  prosperous.  New  com¬ 
munities  have  been  born.  New 
newspapers  have  been  founded 
to  serv’e  them.  I  doubt  anything 
newspaper  people  could  hav'e 
done  would  change  these  basic 
trends. 

We  have  seen  a  tremendous 
growth  in  that  part  of  our  jour¬ 
nalistic  spectrum  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  special  purpose  pub¬ 
lications.  Most  of  these  are 
weekly  or  monthly,  but  they  are 
in  the  current  events  business. 
They  are  news  publications  for 
communities  that  are  not  geo¬ 
graphic  but  communities  of  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  daily  newspaper 
field,  I  guess  it  is  safe  to  say 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the 
outstanding  example.  In  circu¬ 
lation  it  tops  the  list. 

This,  then,  is  the  rough  shape 
of  our  revolution  in  joumalism. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  critics  of 
joumalism.  There  is,  I  contend, 
a  new  look  in  joumalism  and  I 
think  at  the  same  time  there 
should  be  a  new  look  at  jour¬ 
nalism.  Journalism  should  have 
critics.  Journalists  and  journal¬ 
ism  would  benefit  from  intelli¬ 
gent  criticism. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  to 
me,  American  joumalism  has 
been  the  subject — I  would  al¬ 
most  say  the  victim — of  more 


(This  is  a  condensation  of  the 
Tenth  Maxwell  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture  which  Mr.  Kilgore  prepared 
for  delivery  at  The  Ohio  State 
University,  Feb.  13.  .Mr.  Kill- 
gore,  who  is  president  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Observer,  was  unable  to 
give  the  lecture  in  person  be¬ 
cause  of  injuries  suffered  in  a 
fall.  It  was  read  for  him  by 
Buren  H.  McCormack  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.) 

uninformed  and  irrelevant  criti¬ 
cism  than  anything  else  in  our 
modern  life. 

At  any  rate,  most  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  we  read  and  hear  seems  to 
relate  to  a  never-never  land  of 
joumalism  far  removed  from 
the  realities  and  even  from  the 
needs  of  our  modem  life  here  in 
this  year  of  1963.  So  I  would 
ask  the  critics,  amateurs  and 
professionals  alike — if  there  are 
any  professionals — to  look  be¬ 
fore  you  lash. 

In  joumalism,  the  test  ought 
to  be  this:  How  well  is  this 
particular  unit  doing  what  it  is 
supposed  to  be  doing,  within  the 
limits  of  the  resources  expected 
to  be  at  its  command. 

To  be  specific :  I  don’t  see  wby 
the  metropolitan  press  should  be 
criticised  for  shrinking  when  its 
market  is  shrinking.  I  don’t 
think  the  local  press  ought  to 
be  criticized  for  not  being  met¬ 
ropolitan.  I  don’t  think  the 
weekly  newspaper  should  be 
criticized  for  being  mostly 
small  and  for  limiting  coverage 
to  mostly  local  material.  I  don’t 
see  why  the  specialized  publica¬ 
tion  should  be  criticized  for  not 
being  more  general  or  the  gen¬ 
eral  for  not  being  more  special. 

I  am  no  expert  in  the  field  of 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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think  of  a  better  way  to  pick 
a  newspaper  in  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 

than  to  pick  the  newspaper 
that  has  been  first  in  advertising  volume 
for  more  than  30  years? 


When  a  newspaper  gets  results  ...  the  result  is  advertising  leadership 
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11  Weeks  of  N.Y.  Stoppage; 
No  Solution  to  Differences 

Flynn  Says  Negotiated  Settlement 
With  Printers  May  Be  ^Impossible’ 


Tlie  New  York  City  news- 
•  paper  stoppage,  which  l)eg’an 

Dec.  1),  1962,  ran  on  this  week 
(77  (lays  as  of  Saturday)  with 
the  major  issues  still  on  the 
table. 

In  January,  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  had 
said,  “This  could  go  into 
March.”  This  week  he  said  the 
closing:  of  the  nine  metropolitan 
dailies  had  l>ecome  “increasingrly 
intolerable”  and  he  sugrpested 
that  the  publishers  and  the 
printers’  union  submit  their  dif¬ 
ferences  to  “an  independent  de¬ 
termination  of  some  kind.” 

The  cabinet  officer,  who  has 
l)een  close  to  the  New  York  situ- 
1  ation  since  the  crucial  days  of 

the  newspaper  Guild’s  negfotia- 
tions  last  October,  did  not 
specify  arbitration.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  say  they  offered  to  arbi¬ 
trate  the  issues  but  the  union 
declined  this  procedure. 

The  .stalemate  was  back  at 
City  Hall,  with  Mayor  Wagrner 
striving:  to  work  out  a  settle¬ 
ment,  despite  reports  from  both 
sides  that  nothing:  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  17-day 
marathon  sessions  the  Mayor 
sponsored  beginning:  Jan.  26. 

‘Where  Do  We  Go?’ 

Comments  from  “insiders” 
frave  this  picture  of  the  status 
(  of  negrotiations : 

Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  publisher  of 
the  .Veto  York  Times — “Despite 
intensive  negrotiations,  there  has 
been  very  little  narrowing  of 
the  gap  ...  no  solution  was 
found  (in  City  Hall  mediation) 
to  the  major  differences  that 
existed  .  .  .  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  I  don’t  know.” 

F.  .M.  Flynn,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  News — “There  is  no 
recognizable  sign  that  progress 
will  l)e  made  toward  resolving 
the  issues  in  the  immediate 
future  ...  it  now  appears  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
‘  possible,  to  achieve.” 

George  Meany,  President  of 
AFL-CIO — “I  can  say  quite 
frankly  that  they  are  not  nearly 


as  far  apart  as  when  the  strike 
started.” 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  New  York  Typogrraphical 
Union — “There  will  be  no  con¬ 
tract  without  a  common  expira¬ 
tion  date.  If  this  strike  were 
simply  a  matter  of  money,  we 
would  have  had  a  contract  long 
ago.  Wages  are  the  least  of  the 
issues.” 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
International  Typographical 
Union,  said  the  17  days  of  talks 
at  City  Hall  had  been  “com¬ 
pletely  unprofitable  and  a  wa.ste 
of  time.”  In  his  view,  the 
printers’  refusal  to  accept  the 
“pattern”  in  the  Guild  contract 
took  the  publishers  by  surprise. 

Money 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  spokesman  for  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association — “The  com¬ 
mon  expiration  date  is  not  an 
issue.  We  have  agreed  to  this  in 
principle.  We  have  not  really 
tried  to  find  the  particular  date 
on  which  the  contract  (and 
those  of  other  unions)  would  ex¬ 
pire;  we’re  willing  to  do  this 
any  time  Mr.  Powers  is.” 

Mr.  Thayer  added  that  Mr. 
Powers  knows  that  money — the 
cost  of  a  settlement — is  the 
chief  issue. 

The  publishers  have  estimated 
the  cost  of  union  demands  in 
pay,  shorter  hours,  sick  leave 
and  other  benefits  at  $37  a  week 
l>er  man.  A  package  valued  at 
$10  over  two  years  has  been 
offered  by  management. 

Mr.  Dryfoos  explained  to 
Times  employes  that  a  $1  boost 
in  wagfes — across  the  board  for 
everyone — costs  the  Times  about 
$300,000  a  year,  thus  a  $10  fig¬ 
ure  means  $3  million.  He  noted 
that  the  Times  earned  $598,000 
from  operations  in  1961. 

‘So  Far  and  So  Quickly’ 

In  his  report  to  the  News 
staff,  Mr.  Flynn  conceded  that 
the  printers’  union  is  entitled  to 
seek  contract  improvements,  but 
thus  far,  he  .said,  its  representa¬ 


tives  “have  not  justified  their 
insistence  on  moving  ahead  so 
far  and  so  (luickly  with  so  many 
extremely  costly  proposals.” 

“We  are  not  dealing  with  a 
wage  scale  in  the  lower  brackets; 
wages  which  would  average  in 
excess  of  $150  a  week  are  not 
sub-standard,”  Mr.  Flynn  said. 

Failure  to  resolve  the  dispute 
through  collective  bargaining, 
he  said,  will  bring  pressure  for 
other  action  “which  may  take 
the  form  of  distasteful  govern¬ 
mental  inteiwention.” 


Several  hundred  persons 
attended  a  rally  of  the  Citizens’ 
Newspaper  Committee  to  pro¬ 
test  against  business  losses 
caused  by  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  blackout  Monday  after¬ 
noon  across  from  City  Hall. 

The  crowd  cheered  as  Andrew 
Weil  and  William  Rodgers,  co¬ 
founders  of  the  committee,  (P.O. 
Box  20,000,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York  17)  demanded 
that  public  representatives  be 
admitted  to  the  negotiations 
between  the  Typographical 
Union  and  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City. 

Mayor  Wagner  sent  word  he 
was  conferring  with  publishers 
and  could  not  attend  the  rally. 

Julius  Goldberg,  blind,  and  a 
news  dealer  for  41  years,  was 
overcome  with  emotion  at  first  as 
he  tried  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
200  blind  newsstand  operators 
who  have  lost  their  livelihood  as 
a  result  of  the  shutdown. 

A  message  from  Harry  Singer, 
New  York  Mirror,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Reporters  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City,  urged 
that  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  be  allowed  to  sit  in  on  the 
negotiations. 

Henry  Modell,  who  owns  a 
chain  of  New  York  discount 
stores,  declared  his  firm  may 
have  to  begin  laying  off 
employes. 

“This  strike  has  given  a  black 
eye  to  collective  bargaining,”  he 
declared.  “We  must  end  it.  The 
public  believes  it  is  high  time  to 


The  printers  averaged  about 
$145  a  week  under  the  old  con¬ 
tract.  The  approval,  by  a  3  to  1 
vote  across  the  country,  of  a 
special  assessment  assures  the 
3,000  .striking  members  of  the 
union  continued  benefits.  They 
receive  between  $125  and  $130  a 
week  from  union  funds,  state 
unemployment  insurance,  and  a 
day’s  work  in  a  commercial 
shop. 

Mr.  Flynn  observed  that  “Big 
6”  is  amply  financed  for  paying 
strike  benefits  and,  with  the 
backing  of  other  unions,  “seems 
determined  to  achieve  its  goals 
regardless  of  the  consequences.” 

A  meeting  of  the  union  mem¬ 
bership  on  Sunday,  closed  to  re¬ 
porters,  gave  full  support  to 
Mr.  Powers. 


do  something  about  this  wasting 
struggle. 

“’There  are  20,000  unemployed 
workers  and  the  state  is  paying 
out  a  half  a  million  a  week  in 
unemployment  insurance  and 
stores  are  suffering.  How  much 
can  you  take?  Settle  this  shame¬ 
ful  strike.  The  public-be-damned 
attitude  is  costing  millions  every 
day.” 

Poster  .Slogans 

Posters  carried  by  people  at 
the  rally  bore  such  slogans  as: 

“Well  Read  or  Intellectually 
Dead.” 

“We  Demand  A  FREE  Not 
A  DEAD  Press.” 

“The  Sick,  the  Shut-Ins,  the 
Disabled  Need  Their  News¬ 
papers.” 

“Give  Us  This  Day  The  Daily 
Newspapers.” 

“The  Newspaper  Strike  Vio¬ 
lates  the  Public’s  Rights.” 

“Democracy  Dies  Without  A 
Living  Press.” 

“We  Need  Our  Newspapers.” 

Orson  Bean,  actor,  said  the 
Broadway  theater  is  suffering 
because  of  lack  of  advertising 
and  publicity.  He  said  he  may 
get  so  he  can  get  along  without 
the  newspapers,  which  he 
thought  would  be  a  terrible  thing 
for  himself  and  the  papers. 

Two  newspaper  reporters, 
arriving  to  cover  the  rally, 
demanded  of  the  promoters 
whether  it  was  an  anti-union 
meeting.  They  were  told  it  was 
a  pro-public  meeting. 


(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Wants  ^In  ’  on  Parleys 
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Newsprint 

Allowance 

Chicago 

Newsprint  delivery  allowances 
should  be  claimed  by  newspaper 
publishers  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  newsprint  committee  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
urpred  in  a  rei>ort  at  the  ffroup’s 
meeting  here  this  week. 

Fred  Hughes,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe 
and  News  Herald,  committee 
chairman,  reported  that  the  first 
delivery  allowances  negotiated 
with  railroads  were  by  papers  in 
Des  Moines,  Kansas  City,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Milwau¬ 
kee.  They  var>’  from  $1.50  a  ton 
to  $2.47  per  ton. 

Mr.  Hughes  urged  newspapers 
in  the  Zone  1  area  to  “save 
yourself  some  money  by  starting 
negotiations  immediately.” 

Write  Now! 

Correspondence,  he  said, 
should  be  directed  to  the  rail¬ 
road  vicepresident,  freight,  of 
the  delivering  road,  and  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  news¬ 
print  mill. 

Zone  1  includes  Iowa,  parts  of 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  with  the 
same  general  qualifications  as 
are  applicable  in  eastern  terri¬ 
tory:  (1)  Delivery  of  newsprint 
is  made  from  a  railroad  team 
track  or  freight  station  and  (2) 
the  newspaper  is  not  sensed  by 
a  private  siding  or  a  trackside 
warehouse  where  newsprint  is 
stored  before  being  brought  to 
the  publisher’s  premises. 

Under  the  original  arrange¬ 
ments,  a  limit  of  $2.50  a  ton  was 
placed  on  the  “drayage  allow¬ 
ance”  absorbed  by  the  railroad. 
In  Zone  1,  it  appears  a  ceiling 
will  not  be  enforced  and  that 
publishers  may  have  their  choice 
of  two  arrangements: 

1.  The  trucker  may  act  as 
employe  or  agent  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  actual 
cost  of  delivery  exceeds  $2.50  a 
ton,  the  railroad  may  be  inclined 
to  work  out  the  delivery 
arrangements  itself. 

Freight  rates  were  increased 
3^/a  cents  cwt  (70  cents  a  ton) 
Jan.  18,  in  Zone  1.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  an  increase  of  2  cents 
cwt.  (40  cents  a  ton)  in  official 
territory,  effective  two  years 
ago  w'hen  delivery  arrangements 
were  instituted  in  that  area. 
The  eastern  rates  have  been 
extended  to  May  14,  1963,  but 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a 
further  freight  rate  increase 


Delivery 
Is  Urged 

will  lie  applied  at  that  time, 
equalizing  the  increases. 

Publishers  asked  whether 
deliverj'  allowance  agreements 
with  railroads  might  lay  the 
groundwork  for  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  new’sprint.  Mr. 
Hughes  replied : 

“An>i:hing  that  increases  pro¬ 
duction  costs  at  the  mill  can 
conceivably  result  in  higher 
newsprint  cost.  Since  newsprint 
is  delivered  prepaid,  freight  can 
rightfully  be  considered  a  pro¬ 
duction  cost  so  far  as  the  mill  is 
concerned. 

“However,  the  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee  shares  my  belief  that  the 
principal  thing  standing  l>etween 
publishers  and  the  possibility  of 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print  is  the  surplus  supply 
which  now  exists  at  the  mills 
and  which  will  continue  to  exist 
into  the  foreseeable  future, 
according  to  our  surveys  and 
studies. 

“When  this  surplus  ceases  to 
exist,  then  you  will  have  a  good 
reason  to  become  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  a  news¬ 
print  price  increase. 

“In  the  meantime,  our  best 
advice  is  that  you  apply  for  a 
freight  deliv’ery  allowance  if  you 
are  located  in  an  area  where  it 
is  in  effect.” 

Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  membership  has  reached  a 
total  of  508,  it  was  reported. 

Support  for  (Congress 

Inland  members  were  urged 
by  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Cowles 
Publications,  to  give  Congress 
“full  support  in  its  investiga¬ 
tions”  to  combat  “executive 
privilege”  claims  that  have  been 
used  to  prevent  the  press,  public 
and  Congress  from  examining 
government  business. 

The  executive  branch  of  the 
gov'emment  has  grown  more 
powerful  year  after  year,  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  said,  “and  it  seems 
unlikely  this  power  will  be  cut.” 

It  may  be  that  a  powerful 
executive  is  needed  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  cold 
war,  he  observed,  “but  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  us  would  suggest 
that  this  great  power  that  is 
lodged  in  the  President  go 
unchecked. 

“The  Washington  cover-up,” 
he  charged,  “has  been  used  to 
hide  corruption,  mismanagement 
and  arbitrary  abuse  of  pow'er. 
We  must  see  that  secrecy  is 
limited  to  areas  clearly  defined 
by  laws  and  regulations.  Even 
in  the  areas  of  military  security 
and  diplomatic  negotiations 


'riirii'  lull  I  Killrr 


THE  JUDGES  LIKED  BOTH — The  conservative,  vertical  makeup  of  the 
Goshen  (Ind.)  News  was  a  second-time  winner  in  Inland  competition. 
Also  chosen  as  a  standout  was  the  Ottawa  (III.)  Republican-Times  which 
leans  toward  the  "modern"  format. 


Best-Looking  Dailies  In  Inland  Area  Named 


Chicago 

Awards  for  typography  and 
printing  were  made  to  24  daily 
new’spapers  in  10  states  and  one 
in  Canada  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
here  this  week. 

Top  honors  in  each  of  five 
categories  defined  by  circulations 
went  to  the  Rushville  (Ind.) 
Republican,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
News,  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican- 


Times,  Kitchener-W  aterloo 
(Ont.)  Record  and  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Only  one  first  place  winner, 
the  Goshen  News,  was  a  repeat 
from  last  year. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
received  special  praise  from  the 
judges,  who  called  attention  to 
the  way  the  paper  solved  make¬ 
up  problems  caused  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  tabloid  size. 


there  must  be  an  avenue  for 
review  by  proper  committees  of 
Congress  and  by  the  General 
Accounting  Offices.” 

• 

Judge  Allows 
Comic  Shift 
To  Alabama 

Federal  Judge  John  O.  Hen¬ 
derson  on  Feb.  19  lifted  his 
order  against  transfer  of  comic 
section  printing  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  to  Sylacauga,  Ala. 

He  continued  his  restriction 
against  the  transfer  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  personnel  of  Greater 
Buffalo  Press  Inc.  from  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  International  Color 
Printing  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  to 
the  Alabama  plant. 

The  original  injunction, 
granted  last  June,  would  have 
allowed  Greater  Buffalo  to  shift 
only  work  done  for  southeastern 
newspapers  from  its  Dunkirk 
plant  to  Alabama. 

.4nti-Trust  Suit 

The  injunction  was  sought  by 
the  government  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  step  in  its  suit  against 


Greater  Buffalo  and  five  other 
companies  charging  them  with 
violating  anti-trust  laws  in  the 
printing  and  distributing  of 
color  comic  supplements. 

The  government  said  it  needed 
the  injunction  to  safeguard  the 
assets  of  International  so  that 
company  could  operate  indepen¬ 
dently  if  the  court  eventually 
ordered  it  divested  from  Greater 
Buffalo  ownership. 

Unfair  .Advantage 

Judge  Henderson  said  the  in¬ 
junction  had  effects  “Wholly  un¬ 
intended  and  unforeseen  by  the 
court.”  A  result,  the  judge  de¬ 
clared,  was  to  give  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  in  the 
southeast  to  Southern  Color 
Printing  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  and  resulted  in  that  com¬ 
pany  pulling  work  away  from 
International. 

This  unfair  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  for  Southern  not  only 
applied  against  Greater  Buffalo, 
but  also  against  King  Features 
Syndicate  Division  of  the  Hcarst 
Corp.  and  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  two  other  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  suit,  the  judge 
said. 

He  also  upheld  contentions  by 
Greater  Buffalo  that  Sylacauga 
would  operate  at  substantial 
losses.  Greater  Buffalo  never 
opened  the  Alabama  plant. 
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Confidence  Law  Protects 
Documents,  Paper  Argues 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  Attorney  STsmwhSiklu'hrd 

^  ^  _  information  of  an  impoi 

Opposes  Citations  for  Contempt  puwic  nature  wiu  be  i 

I  r  nvniinhio  t.  o  newsmen 


Philadelphia 

Attorneys  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  lliilletin  arpued  in  court 
here  this  week  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  1937  confidential  source 
law  for  newsmen  protects  docu¬ 
ments  as  well  as  personnel. 

While  the  newspaper  was 
pleading  this  defense  for  Robert 
Taylor,  president,  and  Earl  Sel¬ 
by,  city  editor,  for  whom  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  citations  have 
been  asked,  the  Philadelphia 
District  Attorney  charped  the 
Bulletin  was  defaulting  its  role 
of  crusader  by  refusing  to  de¬ 
liver  documents  to  the  Grand 
Jury  which  is  investigating  City 
Hall  scandals. 

Printed  All  It  Could  Support 

Robert  McLean,  publisher  of 
the  Bulletin,  said: 

“The  greatest  assistance  any 
newsjiaper  can  give  any  Grand 
Jury  is  through  its  investigative 
reporting  and  the  stories  it  pub¬ 
lishes  in  its  news  columns. 

“The  Bulletin  has  published 
all  of  the  information  about 
alleged  City  Hall  scandals  that 
it  has  been  able  to  support.” 

The  prosecutor’s  office  has 
demanded  that  the  Bulletin’s 
executives  hand  over  certain 
documents  and  tape  recordings. 
John  Fitzpatrick,  a  former 
Democratic  Party  ward  leader 
and  sergeant-at-arms  in  City 
Council,  has  admitted  he  was 
both  the  source  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  means  by  which  it 
was  conveyed  to  the  newspaper. 

The  Bulletin,  however,  has  in¬ 
voked  the  1937  statute  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  says 
newsmen  shall  not  be  required 
to  disclose  the  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  any  legal  proceeding, 
including  grand  juries.  Both  Mr. 
Selby  and  Mr.  Taylor  declined 
to  produce  the  records  sought 
by  subpoena  and  the  District 
Attorney’s  office  moved  for 
Judge  Joseph  E.  Gold  to  hold 
them  in  contempt. 

A  hearing,  set  for  Feb.  20, 
was  put  over  to  Feb.  25  before 
Judge  Bernard  J.  Kelly  after 
Judge  Gold  granted  a  petition 
by  the  Bulletin  and  disqualified 
himself  from  passing  judgment. 
The  Bulletin  had  cit^  numer¬ 
ous  instances  when  Judge  Gold 
expressed  resentment  for  stories 
about  his  conduct  in  court. 


Denouncing  the  Bulletin  for 
its  stand.  District  Attorney 
James  C.  Cmmlish  Jr.  said  in 
a  41-page  brief: 

“The  Bulletin  has  endeavored 
to  drape  itself  in  the  garb  of  the 
jiublic-spirited  crusader  for  the 
right  having  no  other  aim  be¬ 
yond  keeping  pure  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  the  flow  of  news  —  a 
flow  which,  as  regards  rumors 
of  corruption  in  public  office,  it 
claims  have  been  impeded,  di¬ 
luted  and  distorted  by  the  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  city. 

“For  month  after  month,  the 
Bulletin  berated  the  district  at¬ 
torney  for  not  opening  his  files 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  .same  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Bulletin — all  in 
the  name  of  that  proud  and  im¬ 
portant  function  to  which  the 
Bulletin  pretended. 

“Now  the  moment  for  which 
the  Bulletin  was  clamoring  has 
arrived.  The  Bulletin  refuses  to 
cooperate  with  the  grand  jury, 
but  seeks  refuge  in  its  own  con¬ 
struction  of  the  very  law  which 
was  intended  to  help  get  the 
news  to  the  public.  It  scoffed  at 
the  refusal  of  the  court  or  the 
district  attorney  to  give  out 
daily  news  releases  to  the  press 
as  to  the  testimony  given  before 
the  grand  jury. 

“Does  the  Bulletin  come  for¬ 
ward  and  say:  ‘Here  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  many  months  of  our  in¬ 
vestigation  ?  We  have  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  man  hours  of  work. 
This  was  all  done  in  the  spirit 
of  public  service,  therefore 
there  is  no  use  in  the  city’s 
spending  the  same  amount  of 
money  and  time  going  over  the 
same  field’  ? 

“Instead  the  Bulletin  refused 
to  honor  the  demand  of  the 
grand  jury  and  the  mandate  of 
the  court.  It  sneers,  ‘We  are  not 
an  arm  of  the  court.  Get  the  in¬ 
formation  yourself.’  ” 

John  R.  McConnell  said  in  a 
17-page  brief  for  the  Bulletin 
that  the  “public  policy”  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  supports  the  newsmen 
in  declining  to  answer  certain 
questions  or  produce  any  docu¬ 
ments. 

“The  .  .  .  privilege,”  he  said 
“has  been  created  because  of 
the  recognition  by  the  General 
Assembly  that  if  newsmen  are 
not  allowed  to  protect  the 


sources  of  their  information 
there  is  much  less  likelihood  that 
information  of  an  important 
))ublic  nature  will  be  made 
available  t  o  newsmen  and 
through  them  to  the  citizens, 
whose  informed  participation  in 
the  government  is  the  final  safe¬ 
guard  of  our  free  institutions.” 

Mr.  McConnell  advanced  three 
arguments  that  a  newsman  is 
not  guilty  of  contempt  in  such 
circumstances.  His  three  points 
were: 

1.  Under  the  Act  of  June  25, 
1937,  a  newsman  cannot  be  re¬ 
quired  to  disclose  the  source  of 
any  information  obtained  by 
him. 

2.  The  common  and  approved 
usage  of  the  word  “source”  in¬ 
cludes  both  documents  and  per¬ 
sonal  informants. 

3.  The  act  protects  not  only 
against  disclosure  of  the  text 
of  source  documents  but  also 
against  disclosures  of  their 
identity  and  location. 

Definition  of  ‘Source’ 

Regarding  his  second  point — 
that  a  “source”  is  both  docu¬ 
ments  and  personal  informants 
— Mr.  McConnell  argued  that 
the  Legislature  directs  a  court 
to  construe  statutory  words  and 
phrases  “according  to  their  com¬ 
mon  and  approved  usage.” 

“The  common  and  approved 
usage  of  the  phrase  in  dispute,” 
the  brief  stat^,  “is  that  ‘sources 
of  any  information’  are,  first, 
documents  and  things  and, 
second,  persons. 

“The  Legislature  therefore  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Act  of  June  25, 
1937,  to  create  a  privilege  which 
protects  documents  and  other 
inanimate  sources  as  well  as 
personal  Informants.” 

He  said  dictionaries  support 
this  definition  of  “sources.” 

Authorities  of  a  legal  nature, 
the  brief  continued,  indicate 
that  “sources”  refers  generally 
to  inanimate  objects  and  only 
infrequently  to  persons' 

“In  the  case  at  bar,”  the  brief 
said,  “each  of  the  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  questions  fits  within 
the  statutory  definition.  If  such 
documents  or  objects  do  exist 
in  fact,  they  are  privileged 
sources  under  the  act. 

Mr.  McConnell’s  brief  noted 
that  the  Taylor  subpoena  de¬ 
manded  all  copies  of  a  state¬ 
ment  originally  given  to  the 
district  attorney. 

Since  the  DA  already  has  the 
full  text  of  the  statement,  Mc- 


Taylor  Selby 

Connell  argued,  it  would  be  of 
“absolutely  no  assistance”  to 
the  court  or  the  grand  jury. 


N.C.  Senate 
Holds  Press 
To  Gallery 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  State 
Senate  has  adopted  rules 
changes  that  banish  newsmen 
from  the  Senate  floor. 

In  the  Senate  chamber  of  the 
new  $6.2  million  State  House, 
the  press  gallery  is  one  floor 
higher  than  the  Senate  floor  and 
overlooks  the  legislators  below. 

The  new  rules  specify  that 
reporters  shall  occupy  the  gal¬ 
lery  only.  Reporters  have  at 
their  disposal  a  pneumatic  tube 
through  which  copies  of  meas¬ 
ures  are  sent  to  them  from  the 
floor.  But  the  tube  is  strictly  a 
one-way  affair.  Reporters  are 
prohibited  from  using  the  tubes 
to  send  messages  to  the  floor. 

Newsmen  are  upset  because 
they  have  been  robbed  of  their 
long-accepted  right  to  sit  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  confer  person¬ 
ally  with  the  Senators  which 
was  the  practice  until  this 
session. 

Further,  they  complain,  fewer 
than  half  the  Senators  are 
visible  to  them  from  the  gallery. 
As  it  is  now,  they  can’t  see  who 
is  talking  half  the  time,  they 
can’t  get  clarification  of  com¬ 
plex  points  and  they  can’t  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Senators  until 
the  Senators  leave  the  floor. 

In  the  House  Chamber, 
reporters  have  seats  on  the  floor 
with  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
proceedings. 

*  «  * 

NO  CAMERAS 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

The  Vermont  Senate  has 
adopted  a  rule  to  prohibit  news¬ 
men  from  taking  pictures  or 
using  tape  recorders  during 
sessions. 

Sen.  Asa  S.  Bloomer,  Rutland, 
chairman  of  the  rules  committee, 
said  “the  dignity  of  the  senate 
will  be  better  served  by  the  new 
rule.” 
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Stackhouse 
95-Yr.  N.J. 

Washington,  N.  J. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  who  was  75 
on  Feb.  2,  bid  $15,000  and  got 
the  masthead,  goodwill,  files, 
photographs  and  .subscription 
lists  of  the  95-year-old 
ion  Star  and  Phillipithuryer,  a 
weekly,  at  an  auction  here  Feb. 
18.  The  sale  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  banki-uptcy  ref¬ 
eree. 

Bidding  against  Mr.  Stack- 
house,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
daily  Eaaton  (Pa.)  Express, 
was  a  young  unidentified  news¬ 
paperman  from  New  Jersey.  He 
bid  up  to  $13,000. 

Weekly  .Supplemeiil 

Mr.  Stackhouse  started  the 
Xorthwest  Jersey  News  Feb.  7 
as  a  supplement  of  the  Thurs¬ 
day  edition  of  the  Express  in 
New  Jersey.  He  said  he  plans 
to  substitute  the  Star  masthead. 

On  the  plea  of  Edwai-d 
Stover  and  Wilbur  Rush,  Wash¬ 
ington  attorneys  named  receiv¬ 
ers,  the  referee  permitted  the 
Star’s  employes  to  continue  pub¬ 
lication  through  Feb.  21.  Mrs. 
Edna  O’Connor  has  been  editor 
for  the  past  few  months,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Donald  C.  Thatcher, 
who  is  now  Washington,  N.  J. 
editor  of  the  Express. 

Mr.  Stackhouse  and  George 
S.  Coffin,  a  director  of  the  Ex¬ 
press,  submitted  a  high  bulk 
bid  of  $80,000,  but  equipment 
offered  piecemeal  by  A.  J.  Win¬ 
ner,  the  auctioneer,  w’ent  for 
$90,000.  Mr.  Coffin  bought  a  Hoe 
press  for  $1,000.  Asked  why,  he 
said  he  just  alw’ays  want^  to 
have  one,  but  Mr.  Stackhouse 
suggested  it  was  not  exactly 
wise  to  have  a  newspaper  press 
remaining  in  the  daily’s  back¬ 
yard. 

Built  ill  1898 

.\lvin  Burd,  for  41  years  a 
pressman  at  the  Star,  said  the 
press  had  been  brought  to 
Washington  from  Scranton,  Pa. 
about  25  years  ago.  He  main¬ 
tained  it  was  still  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  although  built  in  1898, 
and  was  capable  of  turning  out 
32  standard  pages  at  a  rate  of 
15,000  an  hour.  Not  long  ago  a 
$7,000  repair  job  was  done  on  it, 
he  said. 

The  Star  was  at  one  time  one 
of  the  best  weeklies  in  New  Jer- 
•sey,  winner  of  numerous  awards. 
In  January  1962,  when  it  went 
into  receivership,  Herman  Laza¬ 
rus  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Ba¬ 
yonne  (N.  J.)  Times,  put  in  an 
informal  bid  of  $110,000  for  the 
whole  pi’operty. 


,  75,  Buys 
Weekly 


J.  L.  Stackhouse 


Rumors  circulated  that  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  S.  I.  Newhouse 
were  among  the  more  than  200 
persons  at  the  auction.  Donald 
Newhouse  at  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  said  his  only  interest  w’as 
in  7*4  point  Regal  type  fonts 
among  the  equipment. 

llui'gains  in  Equipment 

Bidders  got  some  bargains. 
All  the  metal  in  the  shop  went 
for  $2,000.  Two  job  presses 
brought  $50  each.  One  Linotype 
brought  $6,400,  but  another 
went  for  $1,560.  The  Bangor 
(Pa.)  Daily  News  got  a  Photo¬ 
lathe  for  $2,000. 

Morris  Schwartz,  Printcraft 
Representatives,  New  York  City, 
who  bought  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines,  got  all  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  for  $6,100  and  about  a 
dozen  typewriters  at  $42  each. 

Mrs.  O’Connor  bid  in  for  $140 
the  contents  of  the  publisher’s 
office,  including  wall-to-wall  car- 
jieting,  desks,  chairs,  framed 
awards  and  trophies. 

Mrs.  O’Connor  and  50  other 
employes  have  published  six  12- 
page  issues  of  the  Star  without 
pay  since  Jan.  10.  Ed  Wain  has 
kept  the  job  printing  plant  go¬ 
ing.  Last  January,  Mrs.  Jose¬ 
phine  Castelli,  wife  of  the  for¬ 
mer  publisher,  Felice  Castelli, 
petitioned  for  foreclosure  of  a 
chattel  mortgage.  Mr.  Castelli, 
a  Jei  sey  City  attorney,  became 
publisher  following  an  involun- 
taiy  liankruptcv  in  September 
1961. 

Mrs.  O’Connor  said  circula¬ 
tion  was  7,500. 

Sixty-eight  emiiloyes  or  for¬ 
mer  Star  workers  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Warren  County  grand 
jui-y  Feb.  8  and  testified  con¬ 
cerning  payroll  checks  which 
they  allegedly  were  unable  to 
cash.  Thirty-three  more  persons 
are  scheduled  for  appearance  on 
•March  1. 


Shelton  Coiiviotetl 
A^aiii  of  Contempt 

Washington 

Robert  Shelton,  a  copyreader 
for  the  New  York  Times,  was 
convicted  Feb.  15  of  contempt 
of  Congress  for  refusing  to  say 
at  a  Senate  investigation 
whether  he  had  been  a  Com¬ 
munist. 

Judge  Leonard  Walsh,  who 
conducted  the  trial  without  a 
jury,  handed  down  his  decision 
in  U.S.  District  Court. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.,  Shelton’s 
attorney,  said  he  would  appeal. 
The  maximum  penalty  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  Congress  is  a  year  in 
jail  and  a  $1,000  fine. 

Mr.  Shelton  was  accused  of 
unlawfully  refusing  to  tell  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Sub¬ 
committee  in  1956  whether  he 
was  or  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party.  He  was 
convicted  in  an  earlier  trial,  but 
the  conviction  was  set  aside  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
ground  the  original  indictment 
was  faulty. 


Daily  Fights 
Public  Funds 
For  Telecast 

New  Orleans 

The  New  Orleans  Thnes-Pica- 
yiine  is  opposing  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  funds  for  an  NBC 
“Today”  show  here  Feb.  25- 
March  1. 

According  to  the  newspaper, 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  asked  contributions  of 
$30,000  from  local  interests  to 
cover  the  Mardi  Gras  period. 
The  New  Orleans  Aviation 
Board  and  the  Dock  Board  voted 
to  give  $5,000  each,  on  the 
request  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Times-Picayune  said  it 
favored  the  telecasts  “if  they 
are  made  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  prevailed  when 
NBC  covered  the  school  deseg¬ 
regation  ‘demonstrations’  of 
1960  and  when  NBC  covered 
several  Sugar  Bowl  games.  That 
is,  that  the  network  take  care 
of  its  owTi  expenses  in  present¬ 
ing  its  highly  commercialize<l 
lirogram.” 

Ix‘d  Touri»m  Cuiiipaign 

Responding  to  criticism  of  its 
stand,  the  Times-Picayune  said: 
“Most  of  our  readers  may  be 
unaware  that  this  newspaper, 
without  the  help  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Dock  Board, 
the  Aviation  Board,  or  any  other 
public  agency,  or  of  television, 
conducted  a  year-long  campaign 
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three  years  ago  to  revive  inter¬ 
est  here  in  tourism. 

“This  newspaper  did  not  call 
for  outside  assistance  to  send  a 
staff  member  to  Nassau  and 
later  to  Cuba  to  attend  world 
travel  congresses,  to  gather 
from  tourism  experts  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  stimulate  interest 
and  to  give  to  New  Orleans 
sound  direction.  As  a  result  of 
this  campaign,  the  city  cieated 
a  tourist  planning  committee.” 

The  newspaper  added:  “The 
record  hardly  indicates  that 
NBC  needs  ‘assistance’  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  programs.  It  is  a  highly 
profitable  unit  of  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  which  reported 
net  income  of  $34,300,600  in  the 
nine  months  ended  September, 
1962.” 

The  advertising  rate  for  the 
“Today”  program  is  $8,000  a 
minute,  according  to  James  J. 
Coleman,  president  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  who  said  he 
believed  the  $30,000  local  contri¬ 
bution  would  be  well  invested  for 
promoting  the  city. 

NBC  planned  to  send  a  27-man 
team  to  New  Orleans  to  do  five 
two-hour  telecasts,  showing 
•Mardi  Gras  scenes,  the  French 
Quarter,  the  Garden  District, 
the  port  and  other  points  of  his¬ 
torical  and  industrial  renown. 

Edgar  B.  Stern  Jr.,  president 
of  WSDU,  and  A.  Louis  Read, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
stations,  said  they  were  “shocked 
and  dismayed”  by  the  news¬ 
paper’s  opposition  to  a  civic 
undertaking. 

“Considering  the  attack  on 
us,”  a  Times-Picayune  editorial 
declared,  “it  is  appropriate,  we 
lielieve,  to  point  out  that  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Cor- 
|K)ration  contributes  liberally,  in 
money  and  in  space,  to  the 
Greater  New  Orleans  Tourist 
Commission  .  .  .  and  to  many 
other  institutions  w^hich  work  in 
liehalf  of  the  city’s  progress.” 

• 

John  F.  Knott, 
Cartoonist,  Dies 

Dallas 

John  Francis  Knott,  whose 
cartoon  figure  “Old  Man  Texas” 
in  the  Dallas  News  became  a 
symbol  of  his  adopted  state, 
died  Feb.  16.  He  was  84. 

Born  in  Austria  and  raised  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  he  joined  the 
News  engraving  plant  in  1905 
and  l>ecame  the  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  in  1909.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  Munich,  Ger¬ 
many,  to  study  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Art.  Mr.  Knott 
returned  to  the  News  in  1912 
and  for  a  number  of  years  after 
that  his  cartoons  appeared  on 
the  front  page. 

He  received  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
citation  in  1936. 
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Women’s  Editor 


Edee  Greene  Created  a  Section 
Even  She  Can  Read  with  Relish 


tty  Julia  Bristol 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

"I  loathed  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers,  considered 
them  an  insult  to  women.  The 
last  thinp  I  ever  wanted  to  be 
was  a  women’s  editor.” 

So  speaks  Edee  Greene, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderd-ale  News,  who  will 
receive  the  Univ'ersity  of  Mis¬ 
souri  —  J.  C.  Penney  $1,000 
award  for  the  best  women’s 
(  intere.st  papres  in  a  paper  of 
under  100,000  circulation  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  March  21. 

Last  year  Edee  won  second 
place  and  $750  in  this  competi¬ 
tion  with  her  papres. 

The  secret  of  this  success  and 
the  other  honors  Miss  Greene 
has  won  in  Florida  competition 
very  likely  lies  in  the  fact  that 
she  has  succeeded  in  creating’  a 
women’s  section  she  herself  could 
read  without  loathing  and  which 
is  not  an  insult  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  her  sex. 

‘Women  arc  Not  Stupid’ 

“Women  are  not  stupid,”  says 
Miss  Greene.  “Women  have  more 
natural  curiosity  than  men. 
They’re  more  restless  and,  in 
general,  have  more  creative 
spirit  than  men.  That’s  why  they 
change  the  furniture  around, 
try  new  recipes,  change  their 
styles  and  hair-dos.  Yet,  they 
have  a  keen  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  are  interested  in 
i  everjdhing  that  affects  the  lives 

of  their  families. 

“Women’s  pages  should  reflect 
this.  They  rarely  do,  though, 
because  most  newspapers  are 
owned  and  managed  by  men. 
Men  have  a  deflnite  tendency  to 
resist  change.  They  like  to  leave 
I  things  as  they  are.  It’s  simpler 

I  and  easier.” 

f  When  Miss  Greene  forsook  a 
I  city  room  five  years  ago  to  edit 

I  the  women’s  section  of  the  fast¬ 

expanding  Fort  Lauderdale 
I  News,  she  extracted  a  promise 

1  from  Executive  Editor  Fred 

[  Pettijohn  to  let  her  change  the 

whole  approach  and  outlook  of 
[  the  department. 

Range  of  Interests 

In  making  replacements  and 
additions  to  the  staff.  Miss 
Greene  carefully  selected  people 
for  a  wide  range  of  interests. 
Among  the  12  staffers  (six  in 
the  office  and  six  in  the  terri¬ 
tory)  who  now  work  with  her 
there  may  be  found  a  range  of 
interest  covering  everything  in 
which  women  are  interested. 


“The  department  is  so  organ¬ 
ized  that  it  can  respond  to  every 
phase  of  civic  and  cultural 
endeavor:  music,  art,  theater, 
sports,  interior  decoration,  food, 
fashions,  what  have  you.” 

Miss  Greene’s  department 
doesn’t  contain  any  narrow  spe¬ 
cialists  •with  a  complete  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  anything  outside  their 
own  specialties.  Everyone  in  the 
department  learns  to  do  every¬ 
one  else’s  job,  if  called  upon. 

A  new  girl  in  the  department 
is  broken  in  by  way  of  a  sort  of 
“Big  Sister”  system.  She’s  put 
under  the  ■wing  of  a  veteran. 
“Never  myself,”  she  laughs.  “I 
might  scare  her  to  death.” 

Which  is  really  just  a  manner 
of  speaking.  Actually,  Miss 
Greene  makes  it  a  rigid  rule 
never  to  call  a  staffer  down  or 
criticize  her  work  in  front  of 
anyone  else.  Nevertheless,  she 
is  unyielding  in  what  she 
demands  of  them  all: 

No  Wasted  Words 

Economy  in  writing;  .no 
wasted  words. 

No  quotes  that  say  nothing, 
just  for  the  sake  of  having 
quotes. 

Naturalness  in  approach  and 
in  writing.  No  “cuteness.” 

“I  expect  them  to  write  every¬ 
thing  in  the  section  in  such  a 
way  that  anyone — not  just  a 
woman — can  find  it  interesting. 

Her  own  column  is  living  proof 


EDEE  GREENE  and  her  staff  on 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News;  left  to 
right — Isabel  Scott,  Alice  McKee, 
Yolanda  Maurer,.  Katharine  Stokes 
and  Mary  Lu  Miller. 

that  this  is  possible.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  read  features  in  the 
entire  paper.  Moreover,  among 
its  most  ardent  followers  are 
case-hardened  newsmen. 

Called  “Ah  Men,”  it  attracts 
a  devoted  follo’wing  without 
ever  resorting  to  the  oldest 
reader-catching  trick  in  the 
women’s  department  book,  name¬ 
sprinkling. 

In  fact.  Miss  Greene  never 
uses  a  name  in  her  column.  She 
writes  about  the  little  day  to 
day  things  shared  by  everyone: 
trying  to  pull  things  together  to 
start  a  fresh  week  on  a  bad 
Monday  morning;  getting 
caught  in  a  traffic  jam;  the 
Christmas  shopping  problem ; 
the  problems  of  raising  youngs¬ 
ters  and  coping  with  teenagers ; 
trading  stamps;  Fourth  of  July 
noise;  the  lack  of  space  in 
modem  houses;  baby  sitters. 

Family  Affaire 

She  doesn’t  try  hard  to  be 
funny,  just  tells  what  happened. 
But  the  result  is  often  hilarious. 

Follo'wing  one  Hallowe’en  she 
described  the  consternation  of 
the  neighborhood  youngsters 
when  THAT  MAN  (her  column 
name  for  her  husband)  re- 


.sponded  to  the  cry  of  “trick  or 
treat”  with  “trick.” 

About  Christmas  presents:  “I 
simply  count  my  money  and 
divide  by  the  number  of  my 
relatives.” 

About  a  new  medical  dis¬ 
covery:  “News  that  a  woman’s 
child-bearing  years  may  be 
extended  past  60  fills  me  with 
despair.  Here  we  are  faced  with 
...  a  shortage  of  baby  sitters 
.  .  .  and  now  this.” 

About  space  in  the  home: 
“Getting  around  a  super-bed 
without  barking  your  knees  on 
a  dresser  is  as  much  of  a  feat 
as  walking  down  a  hall  without 
slipping  on  a  roller  skate.  .  .  . 
Let  others  join  the  space  race. 
I’ll  settle  for  more  space  and 
less  race.” 

This  chord  of  universality 
moves  many  readers,  among 
them  a  great  many  men,  to  call 
her  after  reading  one  of  her 
columns,  to  confide,  “You  know 
the  same  thing  happened  to  me.” 

Miss  Greene  doesn’t  consider 
the  women’s  section  a  thing 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  paper. 
When  she  gets  hold  of  a  story 
that  merits  top  play,  she  tells 
the  news  department  about  it. 
As  a  result,  stories  which 
women’s  department  reporters 
run  into  often  make  the  front 
page  or  the  local  front  page. 

“I  still  think  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  haven’t  fully  awakened 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Maryland  Governor 
Stalls  Hall  of  Fame 


Wilmington,  Del. 

Plan.s  for  the  creation  of  a 
National  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame  came  to  a  halt  last  week 
when  a  rift  between  the  Mary- 
land-Delaware  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Governor  J.  Millard 
Tawes  of  Marjdand  burst  into 
the  open. 

The  development  was  a  turn¬ 
about  from  the  Sept.  13,  1962, 
dedication  ceremonies  at  Gath- 
land  State  Park,  Md.,  when 
plans  for  the  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame  were  unveiled  ( E&P,  Sept. 
22,  pai^e  11). 

The  plans  had  been  drafted 
under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Marj’land-Dela- 
•  ware  Press  Association  and 
Maryland  state  officials.  Sup¬ 
port  for  the  completion  of  the 
monument,  estimated  at  more 
than  $250,000,  was  pledffed  by^ 
both  Governor  Tawes  and  Mary¬ 
land  State  Comptroller  Louis 
Goldstein. 

It  was  disclosed  Feb.  15  at  the 
winter  meeting'  here  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  Governor  Tawes  was 
not  going  to  ask  the  Maryland 
legislature  for  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  He  was  said  to  have  cited 
as  his  reason  an  editorial  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  which  criticized 
the  proposed  Hall  of  Fame. 


U.S.  Senator  John  J.  Williams 
(R-Del.),  the  headline  speaker 
at  the  convention,  assert^  that 
the  Administration’s  views  of 
the  national  unemplojunent  rate, 
the  federal  budget  and  tax  bills 
were  being  released  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  such  a  way  as  to  bypass 
immediate  opposing  views  in 
newspapers. 

Controlled  News 

Sen.  Williams  charged  that 
Congress  also  was  guilty  of  con¬ 
trolling  news,  particularly  in 
the  notification  of  government 
contracts.  He  said  that  more  and 
more  members  of  Congress  in 
favor  with  the  Administration 
were  getting  advanced  word  of 
contracts  awarded  in  their  dis¬ 
trict. 

“They  want  to  get  it  in  the 
paper  back  home  before  the 
other  fellow,”  Sen.  Williams 
said,  “and  to  take  credit  for 
something  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with.  If  they  did,  it  would  be 
unlawful.” 


Libel  Discussion 

Judge  Joseph  Sherbow,  MDPA 
legal  consultant  and  libel  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
in  Baltimore,  vrarned  that  cor¬ 
rections  can  multiply  a  bad 


ROP  Color  Data 
Questionnaire  Out 

Lake  Shore  Electrotype  of 
Chicago  has  mailed  to  all  daily 
newsjiapers  its  annual  question¬ 
naire  requesting  information  on 
advertising  rates  and  other  data 
on  color  adv'ertising. 

The  information  is  used  in 
compiling  the  annual  listing  of 
color  av'ailabilities  which  will 
appear  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Spring  Color  Issue  March  30. 

E&P  urges  all  newspapers 
that  offer  color  to  advertisers, 
either  spot  color  or  multiple 
color,  to  return  the  completed 
questionnaire  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  Lake  Shore  Electrotype 
so  that  the  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  included  in  the  Color 
Issue. 

Capper  Stock 
Acquired  by 
Garvey  Firm 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Garv'ey  Enterprises  Inc.,  of 
Wichita,  has  acquired  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  stock  of  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications,  Topeka. 

This  interest  formerly  was 
held  by  an  Atchison  group 
including  Robert  Snowden, 
Atchison,  and  the  late  Gene 
Howe,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Stauffer  Publications,  headed 


Denver  Post 
Wins  Safety 
Effort  Plaque 

Washington 

The  American  Trucking  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  awarded  top  honors 
in  its  annual  Newspaper  Safety 
Writing  Competition  to  the 
Denver  Post, 

The  Denver  Post  camj)aign, 
was  cited  for  “demonstrating 
the  ability  of  the  newspaper  to 
recognize  local  safety  problems 
and  to  launch  an  effective  cam¬ 
paign  aimed  at  solving  them.” 
The  Post  exposed  many  of  the 
causes  of  the  Denver  Metropoli¬ 
tan  traffic  problems  through  a 
series  of  illustrated  stories  on 
such  topics  as  careless  drivers 
and  lax  enforcement.  This  .series 
was  followed  by  an  educational 
program  entitled  “Are  You  a 
Common  Sense  Driver?” 

Formal  presentation  of  the 
“Special  Plaque”  will  be  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Motor  Carriers  Association 
to  William  Hornby,  managing 
editor  of  the  Post. 

In  addition  to  the  “Si)ecial 
Plaque  Award”  the  Newspaper 
Safety  Writing  Competition 
offers  $2,700  in  cash  awards  to 
writers  of  outstanding  series, 
single  stories,  and  editorials.  A 
$500  prize  is  awarded  for  first 
place,  $300  for  second  and  $100 
for  third. 


Governor  Tawes,  according  to 
the  association,  demanded  com¬ 
plete  support  from  the  press 
group.  The  Sun,  a  member  of 
the  association,  said  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  that  the  Press  itself  stood 
as  living  memorial  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  Hall  smacked  of  pompos¬ 
ity. 

Asking  the  Impossible 

An  officer  of  the  association, 
who  preferred  to  remain  name¬ 
less,  said  100  percent  MDPA 
backing  was  asking  the  impos¬ 
sible;  the  group  would  never 
hold  an>'  of  its  members  to  such 
an  arrangement. 

The  association  was  apprised 
of  the  Governor’s  stand  in 
December  and  decided  to  bring 
it  before  the  meeting.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  called  for  keeping  the 
“Hall”  plans  alive. 

The  MDPA,  it  stated,  con¬ 
tinues  to  subscribe  to  the  idea 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame  ...  to  serve 
the  entire  American  press  and 
American  Public. 


situation. 

“Sometimes  you  can’t  correct 
a  mistake,”  he  said,  “and  the 
correction  can  be  worse  than  the 
original  libel.” 

Judge  Sherbow  said  a  proper 
correction  w’as  admissible  evi¬ 
dence  and  a  lawyer  could  assist 
in  making  such  a  correction. 

*  «  * 

New  Officers 

New  president  of  the  MDPA 
is  George  Rash,  city  editor  of 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Daily  Mail. 
He  succeeds  E.  Ralph  Hostetter, 
Elkton  (Md.)  Cecil  Whig. 

Vicepresident  for  Weeklies  is 
E.  M.  Jackson  III,  Capital 
Gazette  Publications,  Annapolis ; 
vicepresident  for  Dailies  is 
George  B.  Delaplaine  Jr.,  Fred¬ 
erick  (Md.)  News-Post;  secre¬ 
tary  (re-elected)  is  Dan  M. 
Tahler,  Centreville  (Md.)  Queen 
Anne’s  Record-Observer;  treas¬ 
urer  is  Omer  J.  Shively,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal. 


by  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  owns  the 
other  85  percent  of  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications  as  well  as  all  the  stock 
of  the  Stauffer  newspaper,  radio 
and  tele'vision  interests  in 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma. 

Capper  Publications  includes 
only  properties  at  Topeka  and 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  exclusive 
of  the  Topeka  State  Journal. 

When  Mr.  Stauffer  bought  the 
Journal  in  1940,  the  Atchison 
group  bought  a  15  percent 
interest.  In  1957  when  Mr. 
Stauffer  bought  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions  the  Atchison  group 
acquired  15  percent  in  Capper’s. 

The  Garvey  family  owns 
wheat  land,  elevators  and  oil 
interests  in  Kansas.  Willard 
Gar\'ey,  president,  launched  the 
World,  a  weekly  newspaper  of 
comment  on  public  issues  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  a  few  years 
ago. 

• 

Agia  Assignment 

Milwaukee 


First  place  •winners  in  the 
1962  Competition  were:  Frank¬ 
lin  Overton  Jones,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  Dispatch,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  —  series;  G.  C. 
Skipper,  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times — single  story;  N.  S.  Hay¬ 
den,  Hartwell  (Ga.)  Sun  — 
editorial. 

Second  place  awards  went 
to:  Richard  Coote,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  Robert  M. 
Spoor,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News;  and  Bill  Hopf, 
North  Miami  Beach  (Fla.) 
News  Post. 

Third  place  winners  were: 
Orien  W.  Fifer,  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic,  Phoenix;  Joan  Jinks,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  and  Walter  J. 
Rummel,  Sebewaing  (Mich.) 
Blade  Crescent. 

The  judges  also  awarded  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  to  Wendell  H. 
Coltin,  Boston  Herald;  Charles 
Whited,  Miami  Herald;  and  Ben 
Beagle,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 
• 

Bulk  Contract  Out 


To  Meet  Governor 

State  Senator  George  Snyder 
offered  to  accompany  members 
of  the  association  to  Annapolis 
to  confer  wdth  Governor  Tawes. 


Max  Fullerton,  retiring  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
in  Baltimore,  and  Richard  H. 
Elliott,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Annapolis  Evening  Capital,  were 
made  honorary  life  members. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
sent  Don  C.  Trenary  on  a  tour 
of  the  Far  East  to  write  about 
the  Communist  threat  to  people 
in  nations  bordering  on  Red 
China. 


Appleton,  Wis. 

Effective  May  1,  the  Appleton 
Post-Crescent  will  discard  the 
bulk  space  contract  system  and 
revert  to  the  original  general 
flat  rate  of  22  cents  per  line. 
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COMPLETE  FILE  of  negatives  made  this  combination  of  pictures  pos¬ 
sible — the  boy  having  his  tears  dried  by  his  mother  on  first  day  in 
kindergarten,  then,  10  years  later,  the  mother  mopping  the  perspiration 
on  the  young  man's  brow  at  junior  high  school  graduation. 


PHOTt  m;raphy 

Time  Favors  Camera 
In  Smalltown  Scenes 

By  1.4‘n  Ruhin 

i'.dilor.  Our  Town,  Maywrunl,  N.  J. 


In  our  i-ditorship  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  we  have  prown  into 
our  camera  and  have  found,  to 
our  dclipht,  that  the  daily  news- 
j)aper  has  no  monopoly  on  the 
opportunity  for  pood  pictures. 

In  fact,  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
in  a  medium-sized  community 
has  a  preater  opportunity  to 
I  turn  out  pictures  with  appeal 
for  its  readers. 

There  are  several  reasons  for 
this. 

The  most  valuable  commodity 
available  to  the  smalltown  pho- 
toprapher,  we  have  found,  is 
time,  an  item  rarely  in  over¬ 
supply  with  bip-city  photopra- 
phers  who  are  shootinp  within 
the  shadow  of  a  deadline.  The 
weekly  editor  has  time  to  stay 
with  an  assipnment — he  often 
has  all  day. 

The  bip-city  rarely  assipns  a 
cameraman  to  a  school  assembly 
at  which  third  praders  are  pre- 
.sentinp  “Hansel  and  Gretel.” 
There  are  too  many  playlets  in 
too  many  schools  and  space  in 
the  daily  newspaper  is  far  too 
limited. 

We  have  spent  a  full  hour  on 
this  type  of  self-imposed  assipn¬ 
ment.  For  our  efforts  we  have 
been  rewarded  with  such 
glimpses  as  a  boy  on  stage  pet¬ 
ting  prompting  from  the  teacher 
I  at  the  piano,  members  of  the 
cast  in  head-to-head  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  background  while  the 
star  is  emoting  up  front,  the 
“groom”  in  a  mock  wedding  fast 

*  asleep  while  waiting  his  turn  to 
.  be  called  on  stage.  .  .  . 

;  .Small  Town,  Small  Fry 

f  In  a  small  town,  a  photogra¬ 
pher’s  camera  turns  to  small 
events  and  often  to  small  people. 
An  audience  of  children  is  a 

*  vulnerable  target,  sitting  plump 
I  in  the  camera’s  bullseye.  Some 
I  of  our  finest  pictures  have 

resulted  from  hours  in  an  audi¬ 
torium  with  children  caught  in 
:  the  web  of  a  magician’s  tech¬ 

nique,  a  storyteller’s  charm,  or 
i  a  movie’s  spell. 

We  have  probably  insulted 
many  professional  entertainers 
j  in  our  time  by  turning  our  back 
1  to  the  stage  and  our  lens  on  the 
audience.  But  the  return  has 
»  been  profitable.  The  local  Ameri- 

Ican  Legion  gives  a  Christmas 
party  each  year  for  the  small 
fry  of  town  and  we  have  con¬ 


tinually  ignored  the  activities 
Ijehind  the  footlights  and  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  expressive  sea 
of  faces  lying  atop  the  hundreds 
of  squirming  little  people. 

At  one  session,  we  quickly 
sensed  the  possibilities  of  a  girl 
dead  center,  first  row.  She  had 
the  face,  the  big  eyes,  the  gleam 
of  intensity.  Selecting  her  as 
target  produced  a  perfect 
sequence  of  the  child  who  had 
the  magician  tagged — until  he 
pulled  the  rug  from  under  her 
cockiness  with  a  sleight  of  hand. 
Her  soaring  know-it-all  col¬ 
lapsed  in  an  open-mouthed  look 
of  despair  when  the  hand  she 
thought  held  the  ball  held 
nothing  at  all. 

A  (^lild  and  Santa's  Belly 

You  have  to  be  struck  by  the 
lightning  of  good  luck  every  now 
and  then.  At  a  visit  from  Santa 
Claus  to  a  school  assembly  we 
moved  into  position  for  a  kinder- 
gartner  who  couldn’t  sit  any¬ 


where  but  on  the  edge  of  her 
chair.  And  our  strobe  light 
caught  her  at  the  moment  she 
.suddenly  called  out,  “Santa!  My 
daddy’s  going  to  punch  you  in 
the  belly!”  To  Santa’s  “Why?”, 
she  replied:  “My  daddy  says 
you’re  so  big  and  fat  and  our 
chimney’s  so  small  that  you’ll 
break  it.”  When  asked  what  she 
had  said  to  that,  she  sparkled, 
“Oh,  I  told  him  he  better  not  hit 
you  in  the  belly  or  I  would 
smack  him  on  his  bottom.” 


Result :  a  three-picture  spread, 
showing  the  moment  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  little  girl  up  front  with 
Santa,  and  the  moment  that  she 
quoted  her  withering  reply  to 
her  father.  This  last  photo 
caught  all,  her  bright,  rapturous 
expression  and  Santa’s  open- 
mouth  glee  at  her  defense  in  his 
l)ehalf. 

As  the  photographer  on  a 
weekly  has  the  time  to  wait  for 
his  picture,  his  editor  has  time 
to  make  a  decision.  A  picture 
taken  on  Thursday  can  be 
re-examined  and  decided  upon 
on  Tuesday.  It  then  stands  the 
test  of  comparison  with  other 
pictures  taken  in  the  interim. 

A  policeman  who  on  Thursday 
is  photographed  treating  a 
woman  at  the  scene  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  on  Saturday  is  shown 
rescuing  a  cat  from  a  predica¬ 
ment  becomes  a  subject  for  a 
photographic  essay  on  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  a  policeman’s  occupation. 

Sports  Action 

In  sports,  we  look  for  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  Boys  Club  baseball 
playoffs  and  the  county  high 
school  basketball  finals. 

A  favorite  picture:  at  a  try¬ 
out  for  eight-year  olds  for  the 
Boys  Club  basketball  program, 
we  caught  the  littlest  one  of  all 
gazing  soulfully  at  a  basket  five 
miles  over  his  head  as  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  throw  the  big  ball. 

And  only  the  flash  of  a 
camera,  as  at  a  close  play  at 
third  base  during  the  finals  of 
the  town  softball  tournament 
some  years  ago,  could  have 
elicited  the  response  which 
swept  the  stands:  “Play  it 
under  protest.  Wait  until  Our 
Town  prints  that  picture.”  And, 
sure  enough,  the  photograph 
showed  the  player  who  was 
{Continued  on  page  40) 


WHILE  A  MAGICIAN  PERFORMS  the  girl  in  the  center  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  entranced,  at  first,  then  surprised  at  the  sleight-of-hand  she 
thought  she  had  detected. 
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Razor  blade 
com  petition- 
It^s  keen^ 
It^s  sharp! 


The  gauntlet  has  l)een  thrown 
dow'n  and  the  stainless  steel 
i-azor  blade  duel  is  about  to 
start. 

Ever  since  the  British  Wilkin¬ 
son  blade  l)ecanie  the  rape  ov'er 
here,  the  United  States  razor 
companies  have  been  moving 
fast.  A  major  battle  for  markets 
is  shaping  up.  Just  this  week, 
American  Safety  Razor  Co. 
started  distribution  of  its  new 
Personna  Stainless  Steel  double¬ 
edge  razor  blades  in  the  New 
York  City  ai-ea. 

Robert  G.  Urban,  president  of 
the  company,  was  not  overjoyed 
at  the  prospect  of  introducing 
a  new'  product  into  a  newspa¬ 
perless  city  w’hen  w’e  spoke  to 
him  the  other  day.  “It’s  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  introduce  a 
product  into  the  major  city  of 
the  country  without  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said.  “How'ever,  Philip 
Morris  Inc.,  has  a  flexible  set¬ 
up  of  network  and  spot  radio¬ 
television  time  and  w’e  can  fit 
into  that.”  ASR  is  a  division  of 
Philip  Morris. 

Mr.  Urban  pointed  out  that 
distribution  of  the  blades  would 
hinge  on  supplies.  “Making  a 
stainless  steel  blade  is  not  a  fast 
process,”  he  pointed  out.  “We 
plan  to  distribute  up  and  down 
the  coast  as  inv'entories  in¬ 
crease,  but  the  time  schedule 
is  flexible.  For  one  thing,  if 
the  take-off  is  good  in  the  New 
York  market,  w'e  will  need 
enough  production  to  sustain 
sales  there.” 

Packed  in  PlaMic 

ASR’s  supplies  come  from  its 
English  subsidiary,  Ever-Ready 
Ltd.  A  set  of  five  blades  is 
packed  in  a  clear  plastic  case 
selling  for  79  cents.  Mr.  Urban 
pointed  out  that  the  company 
has  long  experience  in  stainless 
steel  surgical  blades  and  that 
last  year  it  introduced  the  new 
PAL,  the  first  stainless  steel 
adjustable  injector  razor. 

Mr.  Urban  said  the  company 
was  “very  fortunate”  in  that  it 
has  never  had  a  double-edge  car¬ 
bon  blade  like  some  other  com¬ 
pany  it  might  mention.  “With 
this  new  Personna  blade  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  go  all-out 
without  worrying  about  compet¬ 


ing  with  ourselves  in  the  double- 
tnlge  field,”  he  said. 

The  company,  in  addition  to 
the  new  blade,  makes  Gem  sin¬ 
gle-edge,  Pal  injector  and  Ever- 
Ready  blades.  However,  he 
doesn’t  see  the  stainless  steel 
.surge  driving  the  carbon  blades 
completely  out  of  business. 
There  aro  still  low-priced  carbon 
blades  on  the  market  despite 
the  popularity  of  the  premium 
blades  that  have  been  made  for 
years,  he  pointed  out. 

‘ScsTCI  W  eapon' 

ASR  will  spend  a  sizable  figure 
in  advertising  its  new  product 
(through  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.)  and  the  budget  for  blades 
and  razors  has  been  increased 
by  34  i>ercent  over  the  1962 
budget.  Mr.  Urban  wouldn’t 
divnilge  the  tack  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  w’ould  take 
for  the  new  product  but  he  ob¬ 
viously  thought  it  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  new  and  unusual  to  keep 
from  tipping  off  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  competition,  incidentally, 
is  formidable.  Gillette  has  about 
70  percent  of  the  blade  market 
and  naturally  is  not  going  to 
take  things  lying  down.  ASR, 
now  that  it  is  part  of  the  Philip 
Morris  interests,  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  put  up  a  real  fight  and 
apparently  intends  to  do  so.  The 
Philip  Morris  advertising  buys 
in  all  media  is  a  framework 
w'ithin  w’hich  ASR  can  operate, 
making  use  of  the  benefits,  such 
as  discounts,  that  go  with  large- 
.scale  insertions  and  availabili¬ 
ties.  In  other  words,  its  money 
will  go  a  lot  farther  and,  for  the 
first  time,  Gillette  may  be  chal¬ 
lenged. 

In  addition,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  conjecture  that  ASR  will 
come  out  with  a  PAL  stainless 
steel  blade,  thereby  initiating 
something  of  a  pincer  move¬ 
ment. 

ASR  has  the  jump  on  the 
market  since  Gillette  won’t  be 
out  with  its  stainless  steel  blade 
until  mid-year  or  later.  Gillette 
is  holding  off  on  two  counts:  It 
is  working  hard  to  make  the 
blade  a  good  one  and  also,  when 
it  is  I’eady,  to  be  able  to  produce 
it  in  large  quantities.  It  is  build¬ 


ing  an  $8  million  blade  plant 
next  to  its  regular  factory  in 
Boston  to  keep  up  with  its  out¬ 
put  of  10  million  to  12  million 
blades  a  working  day  as  well  as 
to  make  the  new'  .stainless  .steel 
blades. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  mar¬ 
keting  details  have  not  yet  l)een 
w'orked  out.  It  doesn’t  have  a 
name  as  yet  (the  betting  is  it 
w'ill  be  Gillette)  and  no  price, 
but  you  can  l)et  they  will  l)e 
competitiv'e.  A  Gillette  spokes¬ 
man  .said  they  were  well  aw'are 
that  they  were  not  first  in  the 
field  but  that  they  are  willing 
to  w’ait  until  they  can  hit  the 
market  hard.  Does  anybody 
doubt  they  will? 

Meanwhile,  the  electric  shav'er 
people  are  eyeing  the  new- 
threat  and  preparing  to  do  bat¬ 
tle.  Schick  Inc.,  has  upped  its 
advertising  budget  by  20  per¬ 
cent.  (Trade  sources  estimate 
Schick  billings  at  $3  million.) 
They  also  are  in  the  .stainless 
steel  act.  Robert  F.  Draper, 
president  of  the  company,  said 
the  increase  was  based  on  initial 
reaction  by  distributors,  dealers 
and  the  public  to  Schick’s  new' 
shav'ers  for  men  and  women  all 
of  which  “are  equipped  with 
-shav’ing  heads  of  surgical  stain¬ 
less  steel.” 

Well,  it  should  be  a  glorious 
battle  and  one  that  should  l)ene- 
fit  all  media.  An  interesting  side¬ 
light:  According  to  one  report, 
the  people  who  .started  it  all, 
the  Wilkinson  Sword  company, 
seem  to  be  more  interested  in 
making  their  garden  equipment 
than  the  blades.  That’s  the 
British  for  you. 

• 

Would  Bar  People 
From  Ciparet  Ads 

St.  Pavl 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Min¬ 
nesota  State  Senate  this  week 
would  prohibit  any  communica¬ 
tion  medium,  including  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  from 
using  cigaret  advertisements 
featuring  human  beings.  The 
bill  notes  that  young  persons 
are  more  susceptible  to  adver¬ 
tising,  especially  that  “in  which 
glamourous  situations  and  per¬ 
sons  are  used.”  The  sponsor. 
Senator  Nicholas  Coleman,  owns 
an  advertising  agency  here. 

• 

Special  for  Progress 

Joplin,  Mo. 

The  Joplin  Globe  Publishing 
Company  issued  its  first  special 
edition  in  20  years  on  Jan.  27.  It 
wras  a  96-page  Progress  Edition, 
printed  on  a  34-lb  newsprint 
sheet.  Bob  Dickerson  was  the 
advertising  director  for  the  edi¬ 
tion,  working  under  supervision 
of  Joseph  Sharpe,  advertising 
director  of  the  Globe  and  News 
Herald. 
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Ban  on  Price 
In  Eyeglass 
Ads  Opposed 

Washingto.n 

The  Lea  County  Publi.-^hing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Hobbs 
(N.  .\I.)  Flare,  and  Permian 
Basin  Radio  Corp.,  which  owns 
and  operates  radio  station 
KHOB,  have  filed  a  brief  with 
the  Supreme  Court  appealing  a 
verdict  enjoining  them  from 
using  price  adv'ertising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  eye¬ 
glasses. 

Appeal  of  the  v'erdict  in  favor 
of  the  New  Mexico  Board  of 
Examiners  in  Optometry  will  be 
heard  during  the  two  we«‘k  .ses¬ 
sion  l)eginning  March  18. 

Lea  County  Publishing  Co., 
owned  by  Agnes  K.  Head,  and 
Permian  Basin  Radio  Corp. 
maintain,  as  they  did  before  the 
lower  court,  that  they  are 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  their  dissemination  of  price 
advertising  of  a  Texas  optome¬ 
trist  was  part  of  that  commerce. 
They  claim  that  the  lower  court 
and  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
which  upheld  the  decision,  erred 
in  considering  the  enjoinment  as 
a  permissible  regulation  of 
matters  of  a  purely  local  con¬ 
cern. 

The  appellants  had  published 
and  broadcast  advertising  by 
Abner  Roberts,  an  optometrist 
residing  and  practicing  in 
Gaines  County,  Texas.  New 
.Mexico  law  prohibits  advertising 
the  prices  or  terms  on  eyeglasses 
or  references  such  as  “moderate” 
or  “low”  prices  and  guarantees 
of  satisfaction. 

Texas  has  no  such  law. 

According  to  the  brief,  the 
Hobbs  Flare,  a  weekly,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  circulation  in  New 
Mexico,  has  circulation  in  13 
states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Station  KHOB  has 
broadcast  coverage  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas. 

• 

Daily  Executive  Leads 
Press  Group  Again 

Minneapolis 

The  election  of  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota  News¬ 
paper  Association  marks  the 
first  time  a  daily  newspaper 
executive  has  headed  the  group 
since  1943. 

Gordon  Closway,  executive 
editor  of  the  Winona  (Minn.) 
Daily  News,  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency  Feb.  23,  just  96  years 
after  Daniel  Sinclair  of  the  old 
Winona  Republican,  ancestor 
of  the  News,  was  chairman  at 
the  MNA  organization  meeting 
in  1867. 
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This  W eek  Board  OK’s 


Regional  Selling 


llVcAr,  the  syndicated 
Sundax  supplement,  on  Feb.  15 
received  approval  of  its  confer¬ 
ence  hoard  to  offer  advertisers 
buys  in  fiv’e  different  lejrions 
as  well  as  its  total  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  43  newspapers. 

The  new  availability  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  Itecome  effective  with¬ 
in  !>u  days,  or  as  soon  as  all 
publishers  in  the  jjroup  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  it, 
accordinfr  to  Ben  G.  Wripht, 
president.  No  problems  in  intro- 
1  (iucinjr  the  plan  are  expected 
since  it  has  been  under  consid- 


Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokeitman- 
Review,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune,  and  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic.  Circulation  2,332,029. 
Four-color  page  rate,  $10,365. 

Southern :  Ten  newspapers  — 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Sunday 
Express  and  News,  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Texas)  F^ost,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-l'icayune,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
B  i  r  m  i  n  q  h  a  m  ( Ala. )  News. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 
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eration  for  four  years  and  has  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 

been  frequently  discussed  with  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Un- 
all  the  newspaper  executives  in-  ion,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  and 
volved,  Mr.  Wright  said.  Miami  (Fla.)  News.  Circula¬ 

tion  2,050,368.  Four-color  page 
More  Coiiipciiiivc  rate  $9,113. 


The  five  regions,  which  Mr, 
Wright  and  the  conference 
lioard  believe  will  make  the  sup¬ 
plement  more  competitive  than 
it  is  now  with  magazines  and 
spot  tv,  are: 

Eastern:  Nine  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  —  Boston  Herald,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  I'rovidencc 
Journal,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun,  Washington  Star, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  Circu¬ 
lation  2,746,397.  Four-color  page 
rate  $12,207. 

East  Central:  11  newspapers 
— Syriwuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  C  hr  o  n  id  e,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  (Pa.)  Press,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
and  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press.  Circulation  4,590,256. 
Four-color  page  rate,  $20,402. 

West  Central:  Seven  news¬ 
papers  —  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Sunday  Eagle  and  Beacon,  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post  and  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald.  Circula¬ 
tion  2,701,983.  Four-color  page 
rate,  $12,010. 

Western:  six  newspapers  — 

editor  sc  publisher 


84.  44  (kist  Per  M 

Mr.  Wright  noted  that  the 
cost  per  thousand  to  advertisers 
of  $4.44  was  less  than  half  that 
of  most  comparable  magazines. 
The  different  areas  come  close 
to  the  Nielsen  markets,  except 
the  eastern  area. 

“Our  sales  force  is  confident 
they  can  hold  national  adver¬ 
tisers  now  using  This  Week  and 
can  add  another  20%  which  we 
are  not  now  getting,”  Mr. 
Wright  said.  Rate  for  the  com¬ 
plete  circulation  is  $58,270  for 
four-page  color. 

A  list  of  1,762  advertisers 
now  buying  regional  magazine 
advertising  which  did  not  use 
any  of  This  Week’s  member 
newspapers  in  1962  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  conference  board. 
It  is  to  these  advertisers  that 
the  regional  division  will  ap¬ 
peal,  Mr.  Wright  believes. 

Food  Folk  Interested 

Mr.  Wright  said  that  This 
Week  had  experienced  consider¬ 
able  pressure  from  all  adver¬ 
tisers  to  offer  regional  circula¬ 
tions,  but  especially  from  the 
food  industry.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  1961  This  Week  sold 
$21,000,000  in  space  to  food  ad¬ 
vertisers  alone,  the  second  larg¬ 
est  amount  in  any  medium. 

“Magazines  were  first  to  stem 
their  decline  in  linage,  which 
started  with  tv  competition  in 
1967,  by  offering  regional  buys,” 
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Total  Color  Linage 
Up  0.4%  for  1962 

Total  ROP  newspaper  color 
advertising  in  1962  amounted  to 
192,409,085  lines,  up  777,613 
lines,  or  0.4%,  over  1961,  ac¬ 
cording  to  “The  Hoe  Report  on 
ROP  Color”  prepared  by  Media 
Records  for  R.  Hoe  &  Company, 
Inc. 

For  the  month  of  December, 
1962,  however,  ROP  color  linage 
hit  16,394,418  lines,  down  1.6% 
from  the  16,665,823  lines  tallied 
in  December  of  1961. 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  in¬ 
creased  its  1962  ROP  color  lin¬ 
age  by  17.3%  to  2,858,638  lines 
as  top  leader.  A  strong  increase 
of  5.2%  (2,636,872  lines  for 

the  year)  put  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  in  second  place. 
Third  spot  was  held  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  which  registered 
16.5%  loss  from  the  3,125,823 
lines  tallied  in  1961. 


Mr.  Wright  concluded.  “A  sur¬ 
vey  made  for  us  in  1960  by 
Peabody  &  Bell  convinced  us 
that  we  should  regionalize.” 

• 

National  Advertising 
Soars  in  Canada 

Toronto 

National  advertising  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  daily  newspapers  and 
their  affiliated  weekend  papers 
was  up  during  the  January-No- 
vember  period  of  1962  over  the 
previous  year,  according  to  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  audits  of  Elli- 
ott-Haynes  Ltd. 

National  advertising  in  dailies 
was  up  from  $51,883,191  in  the 
1961  period  to  $55,285,698  last 
year,  with  largest  advertising 
being  the  automotive  field  with 
$15,247,231  as  against  $14,142,- 
768  in  the  1961  period.  Second 
highest  group  was  the  brewery 
and  distillery  field  with  $5,833,- 
842  last  year  and  $4,145,455  in 
the  1961  period. 

Weekend  affiliates  had  $18,- 
492,123  in  national  advertising 
in  the  January-November  1962 
period,  as  against  $18,193,496 
the  previous  year.  Biggest  was 
the  food  and  food  products 
group  with  $6,425,635  last  year 
as  against  $7,191,127  in  1961. 
Second  largest  gfroup  was  drugs 
and  toilet  goods  with  $2,453,263 
last  year  and  $2,513,888  in  1961. 

• 

Ass’t  Ad  Director 

S^-RACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  W.  Fleck,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  has  appointed  Walborn 
W.  Newcomet  Jr.  as  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard.  Mr,  New¬ 
comet,  a  1960  graduate  of  Yale, 
has  just  completed  a  two-year 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Army. 


I  AD-lines 

1  By  Robert  B,  McIntyre 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

‘Cup  ‘4*  Bitches* 

“Cup  ‘A’  bitches  give  us  dames 
a  bad  name,”  Sylvia  Dowling, 
vicepresident  of  Benton  &  Bowles 
Inc.,  busted  out  with,  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Women 
in  Radio  and  Television. 

Miss  Dowling  made  several 
other  pointed  remarks  in  what 
proved  to  lie  a  most  uplifting 

talk  in  more  ways  than  one. 

*  * 

Clients  are  her  favorite  people, 
“mostly  because  they’re  men,” 
she  said.  (Personally,  we  prefer 
women). 

“There  are  many  ways  to  han¬ 
dle  men  (with  care,  is  the  best 
way.  Miss  Dowling),  but  I’ve 
found  that  the  best  way  not  to 
handle  them  is  to  throw  your 
womanly  weight  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  around.”  Miss  Dowling 
continued.  (Catching  that  “other 
equipment”  when  it’s  thrown  is 
half  the  fun.  Miss  Dowling). 

“I’ve  seen  quite  a  few  bright 
women  fail  or  get  thrown  off  an 
account  because  they  thought 
they  could  get  away  with  some¬ 
thing  just  because  they  were 
women. 

“I’ve  seen  others  really  cream 
men’s  egos  with  sarcasm  and  an 
overhearing  manner.  And  it’s 
embarrassing  for  everyone  con¬ 
cerned.”  she  said. 

*  *  * 

“These  ‘A’  cup  bitches  give  us 
dames  a  bad  name.  And  I  wish 
I  had  a  dollar  for  the  times  I’ve 
heard  gals  say  to  clients — ‘But. 
you’re  a  man.  what  do  you  know 
about  it?’  ” 

Miss  Dowling  noted  that  women 
in  business  must  work  harder 
than  men.  They  not  only  must 
sell  themselves  hut  they  have  to 
sell  their  gender  (Some  are 
neuter,  too.  Miss  D). 

She  said  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  men  who  instinctively  distrust 
women. 

“The  only  way  you  can  win 
with  those  men  is  to  work  even 
harder  .  .  .  And  remember, 
patience  and  tact  .  .  .  are  win¬ 
ning  weapons.  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
losing  sometimes.”  she  added. 
“Defeat  isn’t  bitter  unless  you 
swallow  it.  If  you  lose  with  grace 
and  humor,  you  win  in  the  end. 
(Whose  end?  Miss  Dowling?  His 
or  Hers?).  Sometimes  a  woman 
has  to  lose  to  win.” 

*  *  * 

M  iss  Dowling  quipped  in  con¬ 
clusion:  “All  girls  grow  up  to  be 
women  (Some  are  worth  waiting 
for,  too.  Miss  D).  .  .  .  most  boys 
grow  up  to  be  older  boys.” 

Just  call  us  Peter  Pan. 
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PLBLIC  RELATIONS; 

PR  Exec  Worried 
About  Trends  in  PR 


Robert  Van  Riper,  director  of 
public  relations  for  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  is  worried  about  a 
number  of  thin^  Koinp  on  in 
public  relations  today. 

In  an  address  before  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Chapter  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  .America  re¬ 
cently  Mr.  Van  Riper  said  that 
the  thing  worrying  him  most  is 
that  there  are  those  in  PR  who 
support  measures  which  would 
tend  to  limit  and  regulate  the 
vital  competition  for  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  the  ideas  and 
opinions  that  are  communicated 
through  communications  media. 

“Some  public  relations  people 
have  come  to  regard  our  voca¬ 
tion  as  an  entity  in  and  of  it¬ 
self,  without  relationship  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  rest  of  so¬ 
ciety,”  he  said. 

“We  are  not  an  industry  or  a 
profession  or  a  force  in  society 
all  by  ourselves.  We  are  merely 
a  part  of  the  communications 
industr>'.  We  are  a  part  of  the 
apparatus  through  which  facts, 
ideas  and  points  of  view  are  dis- 
.seminated  throughout  our  so¬ 
ciety.  And  unhampered  access 
to  the  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion,  limited  only  by  the  in¬ 
trinsic  merit  of  the  material 
presented,  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  principles  on  which 
American  democracy  was  built.” 

('.rave  Pro  Status 

According  to  Mr.  Van  Riper, 
there  is  among  PR  people  to¬ 
day  “a  great,  hungry  craving 
for  professional  status. 

“This  can  be  a  constructive 
force  or  it  can  be  a  self-defeat¬ 
ing  one,  depending  on  the  direc¬ 
tion  it  takes,”  Mr.  Van  Riper 
said.  “If  it  follows  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  those  who  advocate  li¬ 
censing  by  the  state  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  practice  of 
public  relations,  this  craving  for 
professionalism  will  not  only  be 
self-defeating:  it  will  be  dis- 
asterous.  .  .  .  The  day  any  gov¬ 
ernment  body  can  determine 
which  individuals,  which  com¬ 
panies,  which  industries,  which 
institutions  can  or  cannot  use 
the  techniques  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  to  present  their  case  to, 
the  American  people  —  that 
will  be  a  dark  and  very  danger¬ 
ous  day  for  America.” 

Mr.  Van  Riper  said  he  was 
also  worried  alraut  the  “peculiar 
syndrome”  that  afflicts  some 
PR  people,  leading  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  a  sacred  mis¬ 
sion  to  be  the  “conscience  of 
business.” 


“They  make  the  assumption 
that  businessmen,  as  a  group, 
are  a  bunch  of  unconscionable 
rascals  who  need  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  around  to  keep  them 
honest  and  out  of  jail,”  he  went 
on. 

“Bail  Tactics’ 

“This  notion  worries  me  for 
two  reasons.  First,  because  it’s 
bad  tactics.  .  .  .  Second,  because 
it  bespeaks  an  unrealistic  and 
totally  pessimistic  view  of  the 
world.” 

Another  thing  worrying  Mr. 
Van  Riper  is  the  habit  of  so 
many  PR  people  have  of  com¬ 
plaining  —  in  public  —  that 
their  managements  don’t  tell 
them  what  is  going  on  and  don’t 
listen  to  their  advice. 

“Personally,”  he  said,  “I 
think  this  kind  of  moaning  and 
groaning  projects  a  very  poor 
‘image’  of  our  profession,  and 
I  squirm  every  time  I  hear  it. 
The  question  I  always  want  to 
ask  is:  ‘What  have  you  done 
lately  that  makes  your  man¬ 
agement  feel  it  ffhotild  consult 
you?’  ” 

Mr.  Van  Riper  pointed  out 
that  President  Kennedy,  whom 
he  describetl  as  a  “hard-nosed 
young  President,”  has  been 
“conducting  some  bold  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  manipulation  of 
news  as  a  weapon  against  both 
Russia  and  the  Republicans.” 

“Actually,”  he  said,  “there  is 
nothing  very"  new  about  at¬ 
tempts  to  manipulate  news  in 
Washington.  However,  the  high 
order  of  skill  and  determination 
with  w’hich  this  Administration 
has  gone  about  it  serves  to 
dramatize  the  issue.” 

Hard  To  (i«*i  Fads 

Mr.  Van  Riper  said  that  the 
thing  that  worries  him  about 
the  news  from  Washington  is 
not  that  the  Administration  has 
attempted  to  manipulate  it,  but 
rather  that  so  much  of  what 
goes  on  in  government,  by  its 
very  nature,  simply  cannot  be 
known  or  understood  by  the  man 
in  the  street. 

“This  situation  w'orries  the 
hell  out  of  me,”  he  said,  adding 
that  the  greatest  single  chal¬ 
lenge  “before  all  of  us  today 
is  to  help  find  the  means  to 
bridge  this  frightening  commu¬ 
nications  gap.” 

*  *  « 

PR  KOUMIUI* 

•  George  C.  Whipple  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  PR  manager  of  Ladies 


Home  Journal  and  American 
Home  magazines,  will  join  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  on  Feb.  4 
as  PR  director  of  the  agency 
and  as  a  vicepresident  of  B&B’s 
division.  General  Public  Rela¬ 
tions. 

*  «  * 

•  Patrick  W.  O’Brien  has 
been  named  director  of  PR  for 
the  New  York  Racing  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  will  work  with  the 
Thomas  J.  Deegan  Company, 
which  serves  as  PR  consultant 
for  NYRA.  Mr.  O’Brien  had 
sen'cd  as  director  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  association  before 
being  transferred  to  the 
NYRA’s  .secretar>’’s  office  for  a 
two-year  period. 

«  «  « 

•  Gerald  G.  Kallman-Public 
Relations,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
has  appointed  Stephen  F.  Need¬ 
ham  Jr.  as  manager  of  press 
relations.  He  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch. 

•  «  * 

•  Donald  F.  Barton  of  Rodg¬ 
ers.  Newman  and  Barton,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.,  advertising  and 
PR  agency,  has  resigpied  as  a 
principal  of  the  firm  to  become 
director  of  PR  and  promotion 
for  WIS-TV,  Channel  10,  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Mr.  Barton  is  a  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Cobimbia 
Record. 

*  *  * 

•  Harry  S.  Phillips,  formerly 
East  Coast  PR  manager  for 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  has 
joined  Howard  Chase  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  as  senior  associate. 
A  former  newspaperman,  he  be- 
pran  his  career  on  the  Wiscon- 
.s-m  State  Journal  in  Madison. 

*  *  • 

•  W.  Neal  Lang,  public  in¬ 
formation  specialist  for  the  mis¬ 
sile  and  space  vehicle  depart¬ 
ment  of  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  PR  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Lavenson  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  Philadelphia. 

*  *  « 

•  Leith  F.  Abbott,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  press  relations  director 
in  the  Northwest  for  Southern 
Pacific  for  more  than  30  years, 
retired  on  Feb.  18. 

.NEW  PR  REFERENCE 

The  second  (1963-64)  edition 
of  the  PR  BLUE  BOOK,  now 
l>eing  prepared  for  publication 
later  this  year,  will  contain  in¬ 
formation  never  before  avail¬ 
able  about  the  public  relations 
field,  according  to  Robert  L. 
Barbour,  editor-president  of  the 
PR  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Meri¬ 
den,  N.  H. 

Divided  into  two  major  sec¬ 
tions,  the  reference  work  will 
first  list  names  and  locations 
of  all  known  PR  counseling 
firms  and  individuals  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  together  with 


names  and  titles  of  principals, 
ser\’iccs  offered,  and  clients 
.served.  Listings  will  be  ai- 
ranged  alphabetically,  then 
again  geograishically  by  coun¬ 
try,  state  or  province,  and  city. 

The  second  section  will  list 
eight  or  10  thousand  major 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  firms,  cor¬ 
porations,  trade  and  other  or- 
iranizations  by  category.  Each 
listing  will  include  headquarters 
address,  name  and  title  of  in¬ 
dividual  in  active  charge  of  PR, 
name  and  title  of  his  second-in- 
command,  and  name  of  outside 
PR  counsel,  if  any. 

In  addition,  names  of  all  in¬ 
dividuals  listed  in  the  PR  BLUE 
BOOK  w'hose  biographies  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  current  Interna¬ 
tional  IF/m’.?  Who  in  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  also  published  by  the 
Meriden  concern,  will  be  indi¬ 
cated  so  reference  users  may 
check  their  business  and  educa¬ 
tional  background,  organization 
memberships  and  achievements. 

Some  15,000  questionnaires 
are  being  mailed  to  develop  the 
required  information  for  the 
book,  which  is  intended  for  use 
by  business  researchers,  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  radio-tv  news 
directors  in  addition  to  PR  di¬ 
rectors  and  counseling  firms, 
advertising  agencies  and  others 
associated  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  PR  field. 

• 

J-Scliool  PR  Course 
Favored  by  Pros 

Norman,  Okla. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  400 
public  relations  men  queried 
.said  they  found  PR  cour.ses  in 
schools  of  journalism  useful 
to  future  PR  practitioners,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  Stewart  Hari’al,  dii“ector  of 
public  relations  studies  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  here. 

Mr.  Hanal  reported  that 
56  %  of  the  respondents  regard 
the  courses  as  “extremely  use¬ 
ful;”  30%  regard  them  as  be¬ 
ing  “of  some  help”;  and  2.2% 
regard  them  as  being  “of  little 
or  no  use.”  “Don’t  know”  re¬ 
plies  came  from  about  10%. 

• 

Tourists  Won’t  Get 
Capitol  Press  Room 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

State  and  national  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  appeared  to  have 
gained  a  victory  over  the  threat 
to  deprive  them  of  a  press  rwm 
at  the  Arkansas  State  Capitol. 
Reports  indicated  that  Kelly 
Bryant,  the  new  secretary  of 
state,  indicated  that  the  press 
room  might  be  changed  into  a 
space  for  tourists. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  reported  to 
have  abandoned  the  idea.  He 
was  formerly  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper  at  Hope,  Ark. 
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SAMPLE 

REPORT 


from  the  Copley  Rio  de  Janeiro  News  Bureau 


Brazil  'Hides'  Payment  To  U.S.  Firm 


By  Louis  R.  Stein 

Copley  News  Service 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO— The  government 
of  President  Joao  Goulart  is  attempting 
to  ‘'hide”  its  payment  of  $7.7  million  to 
the  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  for  holdings  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
state  seized  by  Gov.  Leonel  Brizzola. 

The  IT&T  announced  full  payment  of 
its  claims  yesterday,  the  deadline  before 
U.S.  aid  to  Brazil  could  have  been  cut  off. 

Goulart,  however,  is  trying  to  disguise 
the  payment  in  an  effort  to  appease  na¬ 
tionalists  and  leftists  upon  whom  his  gov¬ 
ernment  depends  for  support. 

HALF  IN  DOLLARS 

IT&T  has  announced  that  its  stock¬ 
holders  will  be  paid  half  the  amount  in 
dollars  and  the  other  half  in  Brazilian 


cruzeiros  which  will  be  reinvested  in 
Brazil. 

The  government  here  has  announced 
only  that  a  “loan”  of  1 .3  billion  cruzeiros 
($2.2  million)  will  be  made  to  Standard 
Electric  S.A..  the  IT&T  company  here. 
The  remaining  $5.5  million  payment  re¬ 
portedly  will  be  made  by  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  and  will  be  disguised  under  a  com¬ 
plicated  bookkeeping  procedure. 

The  announced  loan  to  IT&T  already 
has  angered  many  Goulart  supporters. 
They  argue  that  nothing  is  due  the  com¬ 
pany  because  it  allegedly  bilked  the  state 
and  its  subscribers. 

SUMS  DIFFER 

It  was  learned  from  private  sources 
that  the  settlement  sum  approximated 
$7.3  million.  Of  this  amount,  IT&T  will 


be  permitted  to  return  $3.65  million  to 
its  U.S.  investors.  The  remaining  $3.65 
million  is  to  be  “reinvested”  in  Brazil, 
according  to  these  sources. 

(The  sources  explained  the  discrepancy 
in  figures  was  due  to  the  wide  fluctuations 
in  the  Cruzeiro  exchange  rate  between 
the  time  of  expropriation  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  properties  and  the  present). 

Brizzola.  who  offered  $40().0()()  for  the 
holdings,  about  5  per  cent  of  their  value, 
has  ealled  the  loan  “capitulation  to  U.S. 
pressure.”  Brizzola  is  Goulart's  brother- 
in-law. 

Goulart  and  Finance  Minister  Fran¬ 
cisco  Santiago  Danta  describe  the  loan  as 
a  “normal  banking  transaction”  and  say 
the  money  will  be  used  to  build  an  eleetri- 
cal  appliance  plant  here. 


The  Copley  News  Service  Rio  de  Janeiro  bureau  chief  is  Louis  Stein.  Stein  is  typical  of  CNS  Latin-American  correspondents.  He 
speaks  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian  and  has  been  reporting  on  European  and  Latin-American  events  for  over  a  decade.  The  Copley 
News  Service  keeps  its  clients  up-to-the-minute  on  what’s  going  on  in  all  of  Latin  America.  Our  Latin-American  package  includes: 
“Pan-American  Report” •“Know  Your  Hemisphere” •“Mexico  Report” •“Hemisphere  Report” •  “Women  of  Latin  America” •Sample 
reports  from  our  news  bureaus  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mexico  City,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong  are  avail¬ 
able  on  request.  Direct  inquiries  to  Rembert  James,  Editor,  the  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  1,  California. 
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PRINTERS 
TOR  PEACE 
CORPS 

Needed  in  Afghanistan: 
English  schoolbooks  and 
American  fourneymen 
to  print  them. 

This  small  kingdom  edg¬ 
ing  Russia  speaks  Persian 
and  Pashto.  Today,  Af¬ 
ghans  want  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn  English.  It 
spells  higher  education, 
jobs,  national  progress. 
The  plant  set  up  to  print 
their  school  textbooks 
works  at  one-fifth 
capacity  for  lack  of 
printers,  pressmen  and 
binders. 

The  Peace  Corps,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.C.,  seeks 
skilled  Volunteers  to  help 
our  Asian  friends. 

One  of  the  first  trainees 
to  be  accepted  was  a 
young  craftsman  from 

NATIONAL 

PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 

where  the  PEACE 
CORPS  NEWS  first 
came  off  our  presses.* 
In  Afghanistan,  printers 
can  be  ''teachers,'’  too. 
Children  are  waiting — 
to  learn  English. 

*  Printed  at  301  N  St.  N.E., 
Washington  2,  D.C.  Telephone 
area  code  202  DEcatur  2-4014 
Division  of  McCall  Corporation 
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AD  CAMPAICNS; 

Pepsi  Tests 
New  ‘Patio 
Diet  Cola’ 

i 

I  Pepsi-Cola  Company  this  week 
i  re}K)rted  dev'elopment  of  a  new 
low  calorie  cola-drink  Patio  Diet 
Cola.  Test-marketinfr  of  the 
'  product  got  underway  Feb.  20 
j  in  Greenville,  S.C. 

Additional  market  testing  (via 
BBDO)  will  be  underway  in 
j  Philadelphia  and  Pennsauken, 
i  N.J.,  during  the  first  week  in 
March.  Other  test-market  areas 
;  will  be  announced  later. 

I  William  C.  Durkee,  senior 
vicepresident  i  n  charge  o  f 
Pepsi’s  marketing  division,  .said 
that  extensive  newspaper  inser¬ 
tions  and  radio  schedules  will 
l)e  used  at  the  local  level. 

Debbie  Drake,  well-knowm  for 
her  newspaper  column  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Sjmdicate,  as  well  as 
for  her  own  tv  program,  has 
been  signed  to  appear  in  a  series 
of  Patio  Diet  Cola  ads. 

*  *  * 

SOlICK  UPS  BUIMiET 

I 

Schick  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
'  pioneer  electric  shaver  manu- 
j  facturer,  has  announced  a  20% 
increase  in  its  multi-million 
dollar  1963  ad  budget  (via  Nor¬ 
man,  Craig  &  Kummel  Inc.). 

Robert  F.  Draper,  president 
j  of  Schick,  indicated  that  the 
budget  increase  would  be  allo- 
!  cated  to  media  currently  on 
Schick’s  schedule  which  includes 
newspapers,  network  and  spot 
tv,  national  magazines  and  trade 
media. 

j  Mr.  Draper  said  the  increase 
'  “is  based  on  the  initial  reaction 
by  distributors,  dealers  and  the 
:  buying  public  to  Schick’s  new 
I  line  of  electric  shav'ers  for  men 
i  and  women.’’  He  added  that  the 
j  expanded  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  also  would  fea- 


PARK 

ROW 

NEWS 


SERVICE 


ture  the  company^’s  portable 
home  dryer  and  electric  .shoe 
polisher  which  were  introduced 
last  year,  plus  a  new  furniture 
buffer  which  was  marketed  last 
month. 

*  *  * 

COKE  TEST.S  ‘TAB’ 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  it  was 
test-marketing  a  newly  devel¬ 
oped  sugarless  soft  drink  called 
“TAB’’  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Marketing  of  the  new  product 
will  be  handled  by  Fanta  Bever¬ 
age  Company,  a  division  of  The 
Coca-Cola  Company  which  mar¬ 
kets  other  products  including 
Sprite  and  the  Fanta  line  of 
flavored  soft  drinks. 

*  *  * 

UPTON  IN  COl.OB 

Half-page,  four  color  ads  in 
Feb.  24  Sunday  supplements 
with  a  total  circulation  over  27,- 
000,000  will  be  used  by  Lipton 
Tea  to  promote  a  copper  tea  ket¬ 
tle  premium  offer  (via  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles). 

The  supplement  sch^ule  in¬ 
cludes  This  IVeck,  Parade,  and 
seven  independent  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  supplements. 

The  Feb.  23  issue  of  TV  Guide 
will  also  be  used. 

•  *  * 

CAMPAIGN  BOUNUIIP 

•  Borden’s  Instant  Coffee  ads 
now  scheduled  to  run  weekly 
until  the  end  of  May  in  100 
newspapers  across  the  U.  S. 
During  March  and  April,  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  augmented  with 
spot  tv  in  some  areas,  and  in 
other  markets  a  special  coupon 
will  appear  in  local  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

•  Starting  this  week,  Frank¬ 
fort  Distillers’  Antique  Bourbon 
will  get  special  treatment  in  83 
newspapers  in  80  markets,  plus 
a  total  of  eight  full  pages  in 
regional  editions  of  Life  and 
Look  magazines. 

*  *  ♦ 

•  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines 
will  launch  a  summer  sales  cam¬ 
paign  supported  by  advertising 
in  national  magazines  and  by 
newspaper  ads  in  major  KLM 
market  areas.  Ads  (via  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.)  will 
carry  coupon  inviting  readers  to 
send  for  a  “Gateway  To  Travel 
Enchantment’’  booklet. 

•  *  * 

•  Sapolio,  150-year  old  brand 
of  household  cleaners  produced 
by  John  T.  Stanley  Company, 
New  York,  is  now  being  pro¬ 
moted  with  an  intense  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio  campaign  (via  S. 
R.  Leon  Company). 

*  *  * 

•  A  series  of  newspaper  ads 
(via  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.) 
has  been  created  for  Michigan 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  The 
ads,  illustrating  the  value  of  the 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


telephone,  will  lun  through  ’6.3. 

*  «  * 

•  Bakers  Franchise  ('orp.  in 
190  newspapers  with  oiice-a- 
week  or  more  insertions  in  16- 
wet'k  late-winter  and  'pring 
drive  for  Lite  Diet  Bread.  Ra¬ 
dio-tv  and  outdoor  boards  also 
scheduled. 

i|c  i|e 

•  Allied  Old  English,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  will  use  the  lx)th 
two-color  and  black  and  white 
full-page  ads  in  all  major  dailies 
in  the  New  York-Northern  New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area  (via 
Venet  Advertising  Agency, 
Union,  N.  J.)  to  promote  its 
lines  of  Polynesian  Fruit  Punch. 
Budget  is  pegged  at  $100,000. 

«  *  « 

•  “Today  is  Dri-Day”  —  pro-  | 
claims  the  current  Maradel 
Products  newspai)er  print  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Mogul,  Williams  & 
Saylor)  backing-up  introduction 

of  “Dri-Day,’’  the  cosmetic  com¬ 
pany’s  new  i)ressed-powder  de¬ 
odorant  and  anti-perspirant  in 
compact  form.  The  ad  will  run 
March  17  in  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  supplements  in  29  mar¬ 
kets,  and  on  the  same  day  will 
l)e  featured  in  a  1,000-line,  two- 
color  newspaper  ad  in  five  addi¬ 
tional  markets. 

• 

Perry  Sets  Up  A<1 
Sales  Office 

West  Palm  Beach 

Perry  Publications,  Inc.,  of 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  ad  sales  devel¬ 
opment  office  here  under  the 
management  of  Robert  E.  Hood, 
according  to  Cecil  B.  Kelley, 
vicepresident  of  the  Perry  Pub¬ 
lications  group. 

The  new  department  will  ex¬ 
tend  specialized  research  facili¬ 
ties  and  advanced  advertising 
techniques  to  the  23  Perry  Pub¬ 
lications  ranging  from  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  to  small  town 
weeklies. 

Mr.  Hood  formerly  served  as 
advertising  manager  of  All 
Florida  &  TV  Week  magazine. 

A  native  of  North  Carolina,  he 
began  his  advertising  career  at 
the  Charlotte  News.  He  also 
served  as  ad  director  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Nassau 
Guardian  in  Nassau. 

• 

Section  for  ‘Voice’ 

Greenville,  N.  C. 

A  24-page  section  was  issued 
Feb  7  by  the  Greenville  Daily 
Reflector  in  connection  with 
dedication  of  the  $23.4  million 
Voice  of  America  shortwave 
broadcasting  complex  here.  It 
contained  2,168  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  1,864  inches  of  news 
matter.  It  was  distributed  to  the 
paper’s  9,300  subscribers  and  in 
addition,  over  1,000  extra  copies 
were  sold. 

^ISHER  for  February  23,  1963 
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Grow  with  California 


WINWINGROWm  STOCKS 


(Case  included) 


Here  arc  the  stocks  you  can  win: 


Admiral 
American  Can 
American  Standard 
Am  pm 

Beatrice  Foods 
Beckman  Instruments 
Beach-Nut  Lifesavers 
Bliss.  E.  W. 

Cal  Pack 
Clavita 
Coca  Cola 

Commercial  Solvents 
Container  Corporation 
Continental  Can 
Consolidated  Foods 
Emerson  Elactric 
Eastman  Kodak 
Electric  Autolite 
Fairchild  Camera 
Federal  Pacific  Elec. 
FMC 
Ford 

Foremost  Dairies 
General  Elactric 
General  Precision 
General  Tel/Elec. 
Hewlett'Packard 


IBM 

International  Paper 
IT&T 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Kaiser  Aluminum 

KVP  Sutherland 

Libby.  McNeil  &  Libby 

Lockheed 

Monarch  Match 

Monsanto  Chemical 

National  Can 

OwrenS'Coming 

Owens-Illinois 

Permanente  Cement 

Pittsburgh  Steel 

Rheam 

Raytheon 

Sperry-Rand 

Stokeley-Van  Camp 

Safeway 

Textron 

United  Aircraft 

Varian 

Wastinghouse 
International  Mineral 
Gmeral  Mills 
PG&E 
Borden 


Here's  your  second  chance 
to  win  bi(  money! 


Guess  How  Big  Retail  Sales  in  Metropolitan  San  Jose  Were  in  1962! 


In  1961,  the  retail  sales  were  $961,882,630.00. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  the  Metropolitan  San 
Jose  area  is  the  growing-est  market  in  the  West.  What 
better  way  to  point  out  this  growth  than  to  have  you 
grow  with  us?  That’s  why  we’re  giving  stock  in  55  com¬ 
panies  who  have  major  facilities  in  Metro  San  Jose. 

So  we  picked  the  55  companies  listed  above.  Like  the 
Metro  San  Jose  area  itself,  they’re  growing  like  Topsy. 
Salt  your  stocks  away  and  make  money  without  lifting 
a  finger.  (A  good  start  toward  financial  independence!) 

To  win,  just  guess  the  total  1962  retail  sales  in  the  rich 
Met^  San  Jose  Market — Santa  Clara  County.  (A 
claef  taxable  .sales  plus  projection  of  non-taxable  .sales 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1962  amount  to  $778,179,000.00 ). 

If  your  guess  is  closest  to  the  actual  figure,  you’ll  win 
55  income-paying  stock  issues  plus  a  1-week  tour  of 
Northern  California  free! 

There  are  plenty  of  other  prizes  for  mnners-up,  too. 
And  remember — this  is  a  contest  promoted  only  to  the 
advertising  fraternity  —  .so  your  chances  of  winning  are 
great.  And  whether  you  win  a  dime  or  not  —  you’ll  get 
the  document  case  shown  alxjve,  free — just  for  entering. 

Go  to  it,  colleague.  And  happy  guessing! 

San  Joaa*tfia  Orowing^aat  Markat  In  lha  Waat 


FIRST  PRIZE:  2  shares  each  of  55 
stocks  listed  above,  purchased  January 
1963.  Market  value:  $5000  plus.  In¬ 
cludes  dividends  earned  from  January 
1963. 

sscOND  PRiZK:  1  Share  each  of  55  stocks 
listed  above,  purchased  January  1963.  Market 
value:  $2500  plus.  Includes  dividends  earned 
from  January  1963. 

THIftP  FIVIZC:  91.000  CASH 

FOURTH  FRIZS:  S  7SO  CASH 

FIFTH  PRIZB:  S  SOO  CASH 


SBVBNTH  PRIZK: 
EIGHTH  PRIZB; 


St.OOO  CASH 
S  7SO  CASH 
S  SOO  CASH 
S  280  CASH 
S  lOO  CASH 
S  lOO  CASH 
S  100  CASH 
S  100  CASH 


SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
\NEWS 

Rapraaantad  Nationally  by 
Sawyar,  Farguaon.  Walkar  Company 


1)  Contest  IS  open  only  to  employees  of  advertising 
agencies  and  advertising,  marketing  and  sales  de¬ 
partments  of  advertiser  companies  (employees  and 
ad  agency  of  the  Mercury  and  News  are  excluded). 

2)  Entries  must  be  submitted  by  coupon.  Additional 
coupons  furnished  on  request  from  any  eligible  per¬ 
son.  but  you  are  allowed  only  one  entry. 

3)  Contest  closes  March  31.  1963.  Entry  closest  to  the 
actual  figure  will  be  the  winner;  to  be  announced 
May  1.  1963. 

4)  In  case  of  a  tie,  earliest  postmarked  entry  will  win. 

5)  Contestants  agree  to  accept  sales  estimate  figure  as 
provided  by  the  MERCURY  and  NEWS  which  will  be 
predicated  on  the  estimate  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Equalization. 


MERCURY  and  NEWS  E  P 

General  Advertising  Dept. 

21 1  West  Santa  Clara  Street 
San  Jose,  California 

My  ''guesstimate"  of  the  total  retail  sales  figure  for 
Metropolitan  San  Jose  for  the  year  1962  is; 
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AD  AGE>(JES; 

Print  Group 
Names  C-E  To 
Handle  Acct. 

Selection  of  Campbell- Ewald 
Company,  Detroit,  as  apency  for 
the  Print  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  has  lieen  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harry  E.  Collins, 
chairman  of  the  association. 

PAA  is  a  newly  incorporated 
organization  of  graphic  arts 
suppliers  and  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Theme  of  the  1963  ad  cam¬ 
paign  created  by  Campbell- 
Wald  is,  “Dont  ytm  read  before 
you  buy?” 

The  PAA  is  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  comprising  the  gra¬ 
phic  arts  suppliers  who  sell  pa¬ 
per,  ink,  typesetting,  printing, 
plates  and  mats.  Also  active  in 
the  PAA  are  many  publishers. 

»  *  » 

.■NF.Vi,  MEDIA  SET-I  P 

Ted  Bates  &  Company  has  re¬ 
organized  its  media  and  pro¬ 
gram  operations  into  one  Media 
and  Program  Department  under 
Richard  A.  R.  Pinkham,  who 
will  be  department  head  and 
chairman  of  the  planning  com¬ 
mittee. 


William  J.  Kennedy,  a  vice- 
president,  will  be  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  planning  commit¬ 
tee.  He  was  formerly  a  media 
director  and  manager  of  that 
department. 

Other  meml)ers  of  the  ])lan- 
ning  committee  for  the  new  Me¬ 
dia  and  Program  Department 
are: 

John  E.  Kucera,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  network  tv;  Joan  A. 
Geiger,  vicepresident,  media  re¬ 
search;  Donald  W.  Sev-ern,  vice- 
president,  me<lia  relations;  Har¬ 
old  J.  Saz,  vicepresident,  me¬ 
dia  services. 

*  *  * 

.AGENCY  KDL.NDLP 

•  Appointment  of  Lennen  & 
Newell,  Inc.,  to  handle  world¬ 
wide  advertising  for  Iberia  Air 
Lines  of  Spain,  whose  1963  ad 
allocation  is  $1,500,000,  has  been 
announced  by  German  Lopez- 
Vasquez. 

*  *  * 

•  Warner-Lambert  Company 
announced  this  week  that  the 
adv'ertising  program  for  a  new 
consumer  product  has  been  as- 
.signed  to  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross  —  New  York,  the  same 
agency  for  Clorets  Mints  and 
Clorets  Gum  produced  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Chicle  Company,  a  division 
of  Warner-Lambert. 

*  4c  » 

•  McCann  -  Erickson  Corp. 
(International)  has  opened  an 


Launch  pr 
trial  balloon 
in  ALTOONA... 
“Test-Town,”  Pa. 


Here  in  Altoona  you’ll  find  Pennsylvania’s 
best  site  for  space  tests!  Test  campaigns 
in  this  insulated  market  produce  A-OK  results, 
with  the  help  of  cooperative  wholesalers, 
distributors,  jobbers  and  retailers.  Outside 
media  don’t  get  off  tlie  ground  in  Altoona, 
either.  The  ALTOONA  .MIRROR,  only  dailv’ 
newspaper  in  Altoona,  serves  as  the  dominant 
guide  to  buying  habits,  reaching  98%  of  city 
families,  3  out  of  4  homes  in  Blair  Count>’. 
Begin  with  the  MIRROR  to  tlu-ust  your 
sales  campaign  into  orbit. 

rfSf  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SlRicror 

Altoono  Penmylvaniat  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


office  in  Manila,  P.  1.  It  i.s  headed 
by  W.  Richard  Guei  sey,  former¬ 
ly  v'icejjresident  ami  genei-al 
manager  of  Philiirpine  .Adv’er- 
tising  Counselors. 

• 

Color  Ad  Doubles 
.48  Bank  Statement 

Philadelphia 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund 
Society  published  its  annual 
statement  as  a  full-page,  four- 
color  ad  which  was  sub.sequent- 
ly  converted  into  a  12-page  an¬ 
nual  report  booklet. 

The  ad  (vda  Gray  &  Rogers) 
was  headlined  “Here’s  how 
PSFS  sav’ers  earn  $126,000  in¬ 
terest  every  day.”  Six  colorful 
sketches  and  accompanying  copy 
described  the  bank’s  various 
seiwices  and  summed  up  with  a 
balance  sheet  of  the  bank’s  as¬ 
sets. 

Principal  difference  lietween 
the  booklet  and  the  ad  was  the 
addition  of  a  clip-out  coupon  in 
the  ad  for  the  use  of  people  de¬ 
siring  to  open  a  new’  account. 

• 

Census  Info  Chief 

Washington 

John  C.  Baker,  a  career  infor¬ 
mation  specialist  with  more  than 
20  years  of  gov’emment  service, 
has  been  appointed  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Officer  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  He  fills  the  v’acancy 
existing  since  A.  W.  v’on  Struve’s 
death  in  October. 

Mr.  Baker  is  a  native  of 
Indiana  and  a  graduate  of  Pur¬ 
due  University.  He  entered 
government  serv’ice  in  1938. 

• 

Bureau  Manager 

Bob  Allison,  a  former  reporter 
on  California  newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
CBS  News  Washington  Bureau. 
He  had  been  news  director  under 
Bureau  Chief  David  Schoenbrun, 
who  has  been  re-assigned  to 
Europe. 


New  York  Legal 
Ad  Change  Sought 

Alban  V,  N.  Y. 

County  boards  of  supt  t  visors 
in  New’  York  State  wduld  be 
permitted  to  publish  tlicir  own 
new’spapers,  if  bills  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  by  two  Al¬ 
bany  County  Democrats  are  en¬ 
acted  into  law’. 

The  bills  would  authorize  a 
majority  on  a  board  of  super¬ 
visors  to  publish  a  “daily  regis¬ 
ter  or  record”  as  the  official 
county  newspaper. 

Albany  Democrats,  warring 
with  the  Knickerbocker  News 
and  Thnes-Union,  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  are  publishing  their  own 
“City  Record,”  which  contains 
legal  notices  prev’iously  carried 
as  adv’ertising  by  the  two  news¬ 
papers.  Official  Albany  County 
advertising  also  has  b^n  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  two  papers,  and 
is  now  published  in  the  Alta- 
mont  Enterprise,  a  weekly. 

Existing  New  York  State  law 
requires  that  in  designating 
newspapers  for  legal  advertis¬ 
ing  boards  of  supervisors  must 
consider  new’spapers  advocating 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
or  Republican  parties  and  the 
extent  of  the  newspapers’  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  county. 

• 

Political  Ad  Rule 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

In  a  move  designed  to  raise 
the  lev’el  of  Nevada  politics,  the 
Las  Vegas  Review- Journal  has 
announced  it  will  reject  political 
adv’ertising  which  does  not  bear 
the  name  of  a  Nevada  resident 
responsible  for  it.  In  cases  where 
a  committee  is  the  sponsor, 
names  of  at  least  officers  of  the 
committee  will  be  required. 

• 

Award  to  Pulliam 

The  Indianapolis  Press  Club 
gave  its  Front  Page  Award  for 
1963  to  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  several  Indiana  and 
Arizona  newspapers. 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
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POPULATION 


AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME 


RETAIL  SALES 


$63,575,000 


$6,858 


74.215 


•  —Source:  Soles  Management,  1962 

An  Ideal  Test  Market 

That  Cannot  Be  Sold  THE  BAYONNE  TIMES 

^  ^  j,  *  J  I  Bayonne's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 

rrom  I  he  Uutsiae!  Read  By  3  of  4  Bayonne  Families 


‘Above  the  perforated  line  is  a  part  of  Jersey  City 


—Nationally  Represented  By  Bogner  &  Martin 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  AND  ITS 
BELL  SYSTEM  TEAMMATES 


To  help  the  Bell  telephone  companies  serve  their  vast 
number  of  subscribers,  Western  Electric  has  major  manu¬ 
facturing  locations  in  13  cities,  distribution  centers  in 
34  cities,  17  installation  areas  and  4  systems  equipment 
engineering  headquarters.  People?  A  total  of  over 
140,000  men  and  women. 

But  it  takes  more  than  physical  and  human  resources 
to  do  our  job.  It  takes  the  Bell  System’s  special  kind  of 
teamwork. 

Western  Electric  works  closely  with  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Bell  telephone 


companies  so  that  we  can  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
the  changing  needs  of  their  customers. 

We  also  work  with  the  engineers  of  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories— who  design  and  develop  many  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  we  make— to  assure  the  high  quality  and  manufac¬ 
turability  of  these  products. 

Together,  these  Bell  System  teammates  are  constantly 
working  toward  their  common  goal  of  providing  America 
with  the  best  possible  communications  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

We  work  best  because  we  work  together. 


At  Western  Electric’s  Allentown  Works,  W.E.  engineer  Dave  Ports  (left)  and  William  Moberg  of  Bell  Laboratories 
examine  a  greatly  magnified  thin  film  circuit.  This  product  is  the  result  of  Western  Electric— Bell  Laboratories 
teamwork ...  will  help  bring  further  miniaturization  and  more  economical  manufacture  of  telephone  components. 


Electric  engineers  worked  together  in  per¬ 
fecting  this  new  cordless  switchboard  con¬ 
sole  which  gives  modern  push-button 
convenience  in  a  compact  shape.  A  new 
console  is  examined  by  W.E.  Planning  En¬ 
gineer  Harold  Haynes  (right)  and  B.T.L 
Design  Engineer  Robert  Wirsching  at 


Research  and  Development  on  new  products  and  techniques  for  the  Bell 
System  must  progress  at  a  rapid  pace  to  keep  up  with  America’s  communi¬ 
cations  needs.  To  help  achieve  this  goal,  W.  E.  operates  three  Graduate 
Engineering  Training  Centers.  Here,  in  a  class  at  the  New  York  Coliseum, 


"Operation  Cutover”  at  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  is  the  culmination  of  months  of  cooperative 
work  involving  Southern  Bell  and  Western  Electric  installers  and  engineers.  These  recently  expanded 
facilities  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  help  serve  the  growing  communications  needs  of  the  Southeast. 


Western  Electric’s  Indianapolis  Works. 


instructor  Frank  Doyle  discusses  new  developments  in  telephone  circuitry. 


i 


IVestern  Electric 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


RETAIL  SURVEY: 


SAWYER* FERGUSON. WAUM  COMPANY  NC. 

New  York  •  Chicaoo  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
•  Atlanta  •  Lot  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  • 
Minneaoolis 


GEM  Stores  Boost 
Newspaper  Budget 


St.  Lt)iiis 

The  1963-64  advertisinff  pro¬ 
gram  for  GEM  International, 
the  nation’s  largest  meml)ership 
department  store  chain,  leflects 
a  ladical  deijartui-e  to  increased 
newspaper  advertising  in  all  21 
marketing  areas  of  the  30-store 
chain. 

Add  to  the  vastly  increased 
newspaper  linage  another  unique 
facet  of  the  new  GEM  print 
program,  complete  institutional 
emphasis  with  no  price  ads,  and 
one  has  the  elements  of  an  un¬ 
usual  newspaper  success  story. 

Now  ihe  l’all«‘rn 

Beginning  as  an  experimental 
program  of  regular  weekly  ad¬ 
vertising  scheduling  in  five 
stores  of  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
Richmond,  Va.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
complex,  the  campaign  has  en¬ 
joyed  such  outstanding  success 
that  it  has  liecome  the  pattern 
for  advertising  throughout  the 
GEM  chain. 

Prior  to  August,  1962,  GEM 
newspai)er  format  in  the  other 
markets  was  confined  to  pre¬ 
store  opening  and  membership 
campaign  introductory  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  type  of  advertising 
was  discontinued  after  the  new 
store  became  established.  Until 
that  time,  the  bulk  of  the  GEM 
ad  budget  was  devoted  to  the 
<iEM  Journal,  a  direct  mail 
piece  which  went  only  to  GEM 
members. 

The  expanded  newspai)er  test 
program  was  instituted  during 
the  last  five  months  of  1962  by 
John  Ray,  GEM’s  28-year-old 
director  of  advertising.  By  No- 
veml)er  the  success  of  the  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  linage  was  so 
evident  that  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  same  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  same  media  on  a 


continuing  basis  throughout  all 
GEM  marketing  areas  from 
Boston  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Ray  was  familiar  with 
the  Washington  area’s  compre¬ 
hensive  newspaper  ad  program, 
having  serv’^  as  advertising 
manager  there  before  assuming 
his  present  position  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1962. 

Former  Newsman 

Before  joining  GEM  2*2 
years  ago,  Mr.  Ray  was  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  a  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  agency.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  the  advertising  field,  the 
GEM  Advertising  Director 
seiwed  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla.,  and  worked  for 
newspapers  in  Virginia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  New'  York  in  edi¬ 
torial  capacities. 

The  new  ad  series,  launched 
through  the  chain’s  national 
agency,  Krupnick  &  Associates, 
includes  the  institutional  ap¬ 
proach  to  selling  the  GEM  con¬ 
cept  of  everyday  low  prices  on 
quality  merchandise,  plus  style, 
on  an  exclusive  “members  only’’ 
platform. 

Membership  is  open  only  to 
employes  of  city,  state,  or  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  non-profit 
organizations,  and  employes  of 
firms  which  handle  large  orders 
under  government  contract. 
Therefore,  objectives  of  the 
1963-64  ad  program  will  be  to 
attract  new  members  and  con¬ 
vey  the  GEM  closed-door  con¬ 
cept  and  quality  image. 

Advertising  activities  at  GEM 
are  divided  into  administrative 
and  creative  groups.  The  ad¬ 
ministrative  group  is  subdivided 
into  Eastern,  Midwestern,  and 


Western  areas.  The  Midwestern 
Area  is  headed  by  Harold  Uffer- 
man;  Easstem  by  William  Mar¬ 
shall;  and  Western  by  Rausch¬ 
enberg  on  a  temporary  oasis, 
l)ending  appointment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  administrator  to  this 
area. 

Each  of  the  area  administra¬ 
tors  coordinate  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  and  act  as  liaison  j)er- 
.sonnel  between  the  local  stores 
and  the  St.  lx>uis  office.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  making  adver¬ 
tising  space  allocations,  con¬ 
ducting  market  studies,  and  pro¬ 
viding  statistical  analyses  on 
GEM  competition  in  their  areas. 

('rcative  Stafl’ 

Those  comprising  the  nucleus 
of  the  creative  staff  are  Crea-  | 
tive  Director  Tom  Roberts,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Agency,  Detroit;  Copy  Chief 
Helen  Bott  from  Famous-Barr 
Company,  St.  Louis;  Art  Direc¬ 
tor  Jack  Smith;  and  Production 
Manager  Vint  Gay,  formerly  of 
the  Winlus-Brandon  Agency  in 
St.  Louis.  The  department  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  expand  as  the  10  pro¬ 
posed  new  GEM  stores  are  added 
in  1963. 

The  advertising,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  member  relations 
functions  are  closely  correlated 
in  GEM’s  new  market  areas, 
and  in  carrying  out  on-going 
store  programs. 

Closely  coordinating  his  de-  i 
partment’s  efforts  with  the  ad- 
v'ertising  and  member  relations 
operations  is  Leslie  Perlman, 
national  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor.  He  was  a  partner  in  the 
Allen  Alpern  Advertising  firm, 
Chicago,  from  1958  to  1961. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Nelson  Brothers 
Furniture  Company,  an  eight- 
store  chain,  for  nine  years. 

GEM’s  public  relations  func¬ 
tions  are  directly  beamed  to¬ 
ward  the  following  publics: 
members,  licensees,  suppliers, 
stockholders,  employes,  press, 
financial  community,  unions, 
government,  educators,  and  the  ^ 
discount  industry. 


Primary  PR  Program 

A  primary  public  relations 
program  at  GEM  is  the  firm’s 
national  scholarship  program  to 
assist  the  children  of  members 
financially  during  the  first  year 
of  college.  Some  150  high  school 
graduates  qualify  for  this  as¬ 
sistance  throughout  the  nation 
each  year. 

Assistant  National  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Director  is  Herbert  H. 
Waeckerle,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  St,  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
editorial  staff  for  seven  years 
as  a  i-eporter,  feature  writer, 
and  rewrite  man.  Mr.  Waeckerle 
has  worked  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  field  since  1956. 
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FOR  STEPPED-UP  PRODUCTION, 
here’s  where  Teletypesetter®  belongs 


LINOTYPE 

ELEKTRON 


INTERTYPE 

MONARCH 


High-speed  and  compatibility!  That’s  the  Teletypesetter 
story.  TTS®  high-speed  Operating  Units  TOU-75  and  TOU- 
75-3  are  specifically  designed  for  Intertype  Monarch  and 
Linotype  Elektron  fully-automatic  tape-operated  linecasting 
machines.  These  units  are  time-tested  and  proven  for  the 
high  performance  required  for  full-capacity  production. 

Installed,  they  are  integral  with  the  linecasting  machines 
and  require  no  additional  floor  space.  Being  mechanical  in 
function,  they  are  easily  maintained  and  serviced  by  your 


present  composing  room  machinists. 

Whatever  your  requirements— For  high-speed  full-capacity 
linecasting,  specify  Teletypesetter.  It’s  the  only  completely 
integrated  system  of  matched  components  for  automatic  oper¬ 
ation  of  linecasting  equipment  by  tape.  There  are  five  per¬ 
forators  in  the  TTS  line  and  eight  types  of  operating  units 
for  all  makes  and  models  of  linecasting  machines.  You  select 
and  pay  only  for  what  you  need. 

Get  the  whole  story.  Mail  this  coupon  today! 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER.  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  &  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS;  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.  V.  AMSTERDAM 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS  10 
321  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

O  Pleate  tend  me  complete  infermelien  on  Teletypeietter. 

□  Pleate  have  a  Teletypetetter  Preductien  Engineer  call  on  me. 


Name. 


Compony. 

Address... 

City _ 


NOW 


TO  CHOOSE 
FROM! 

Nobody  but  Goss  gives  you  a  choice  of  three  web 
offset  newspaper  presses.  This  permits  you  to  choose 
the  press  most  economical  to  own  and  operate,  and 
meet  your  present  and  future  needs. 

The  right  press,  with  features  that  help  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  improve  the  appearance  of  your  news¬ 
paper  will  keep  you  progressive  and  competitive. 

75  years’  experience  in  newspaper  press  building 
protects  your  investment  in  a  Goss  press.  In  building 
web  offset  newspaper  presses,  Goss  utilizes  all  of  its 
experience  to  give  you  big  advantages  like  these: 

True  rolling  — without  bearers  —  insures  exact  plate  size 
reproduction— reduces  plate  wear,  permits  accurate  register. 
Automatic  Web  Tension  —on  each  roll. . .  prevents  web  breaks 
and  maintains  proper  tension. 

Continuous  Ink  and  Water  Feed  System  —  automatically 
controlled  flow  in  direct  ratio  to  press  speed.  Goss  Micro¬ 
metric  ink  feed  roller  assures  perfect  distribution. 
Automatic  Plate  Lockup— Goss  Tension  Lockup  permits 
faster  plating;  holds  plates  immobile;  stops  plate  cracking. 
Controls  conveniently  located  — for  dampening  system,  im¬ 
pression  throw-off,  web  tension  controls,  and  press  speed. 
Ample  working  space  — permits  easy  plating,  washup,  roller 
setting,  and  maintenance  without  tearing  the  web. 

Add  units  as  needed —Allows  maximum  flexibility  of 
arrangements— including  use  of  spot  and  R.O.P.  color. 
Round-the-clock  service  — day  or  night,  weekends,  your  calls 
get  prompt  attention  from  trained  personnel. 

Let  us  help  you  choose  the  right  press.  Mail  coupon. 


THE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC.  ^ 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  D 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division  5601  W.  31st  Street  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  information  about  Goss  web  offset  presses. 
COMMUNITY  □;  SUBURBAN  □;  URBANITE  □.  We  now  print: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PAPERS _  TOTAL  CIRCULATION _ 

WEEKLY  ISSUES, _  DAILY  ISSUES _ 

MAXIMUM  PAGES  PER  ISSUE:  BROADSHEET _  TABLOID _ 

SPOT  COLOR  USED-MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  COLOR  PAGES  PER  ISSUE _ 

PRESENT  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  IS _ 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  NAME _ T 

YOUR  NAME  AND  TITLE _ 

STREET  ADDRESS _ 

.ZONE. 


GOSS  QyrnjTuinlj^ 


NEW!  Ideal  for  the  community  weekly  and  daily 
publishers:  Prints  8000  P.P.H.— up  to  16  pages 
broadsheet;  32  pages  tabloid.  Provisions  for  han¬ 
dling  spot  color.  Folder  (Vi  and  ‘A-page)  handles  4 
webs.  Compact— a  two-unit  press  takes  no  more 
space  than  a  web-fed  flatbed.  Maximum  roll  diame¬ 
ter,  40";  roll  width,  29*  to  35*.  Can  add  units . . . 
up  to  four . . .  like  building  blocks. 


GOSS  -Sulm/LlxirL 

16,000  P.P.H.— 24  pages  broadsheet;  48  pages 
tabloid;  96  signature-size  products.  Designed  for 
middle  range  dailies,  weeklies  and  shoppers. 
Folder  handles  6  webs.  Maximum  roll  diameter, 
40*,'  roll  width,  29*  to  36*.  Wide  choice  of  press 
arrangements.  Maximum  color  flexibility  with  run¬ 
ning  side-lay  and  circumferential  register. 


GOSS  T^Alxinlfe 

PuDlishers'  and  pressmen’s  dream!  30,000 
P.P.H..  S-weo  capacity.  Collects  up  to  64  pages 
broadsneet.  or  112  tabloid.  Runs  straight  or  col¬ 
lect.  Can  be  installed  in  line,  or  stacked.  Handles 
newsprint  up  to  36’  wide— 40*  in  dia.  Wide  choice 
of  press  arrangements.  Complete  color  flexibility, 
running  side-iay  and  circumferential  register. 
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CITY. 


STATE. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Philip  Trupp  has  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  working  for  all  the  papers 
but  concentrating  on  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  and  METALWORKING 
NEWS.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Washington  Star.  Other  new  bu¬ 
reau  staffers  include  Marc  Erdrich 
and  Lawrence  Waller  who  have  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office. 


William  Greenberg  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
as  a  general  news  reporter.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Fair- 
child  copy  distribution  department. 


Fairchild’s  Book  Division  has  just  , 
published  the  third  edition  of  “Al-  i 
teration  of  Men’s  Clothing”  by  ! 
David  Carlin.  The  book  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  handbook  on  the  fitting  and 
altering  of  men’s  clothing  and  this 
new  third  edition  has  been  revised  ! 
to  bring  the  text  completely  up  to  j 
date.  It  is  priced  at  $5.95  a  copy.  | 


New  names  appearing  on  the  roster 
of  Fairchild  News  Service  corre¬ 
spondents  are:  Exlna  B.  May,  who 
will  represent  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS  and  DRUG  NEWS  WEEK¬ 
LY  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Harry 
Wright,  who  will  cover  for  the  five 
weeklies  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.; 
Everett  R.  Daves,  handling  all  Fair- 
child  publications  in  Great  Bend, 
Kansas. 


On  Feb.  25.  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  will  publish  its  Retail  Man¬ 
agement  Guide  for  1963  for  major 
appliances,  home  electronics,  elec¬ 
tric  housewares.  Elach  subject  in  this 
special  supplement  has  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  terms  of  what  it  will  mean 
to  dealers  in  terms  of  improving 
profits  and  sales  during  1963. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications^  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PaUftkart  at 

Daily  Nawt  Racord,  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Maialworaing  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Personnel  Director 
In  Hawaii  Promoted 

Honolulu 

Frederick  E.  Brandt  has  been 
profnoted  from  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  industrial  relations 
to  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency  Inc.  The  firm  handles 
production,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  operations  for  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  and  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin. 

The  Star-Bulletin’s  city  room 
will  join  those  of  the  Advertiser 
in  the  News  Building  in  March, 
Each  paper  will  have  its  own 
editorial  facilities  and  is  a 
separate  corporate  entity. 

John  D.  Ramsey  has  resigned 
as  assistant  to  the  editor  of  the 
Star-Bulletin  to  become  editor 
of  Pacific  Business  News,  a 
weekly  devoted  to  business  and 
commerce. 

*  *  a 

Robert  Hollingsworth,  city 
editor — assigned  as  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald.  Kenneth 
Smart — city  editor;  Paul  Den¬ 
ton  and  Tom  Le  Pere,  assist¬ 
ants.  Frank  Langston,  business 
editor  and  editorial  page  editor 
— named  news  analyst.  A.  C, 
Greene; — editorial  page  editor ; 
John  Weeks,  assistant.  Rich¬ 
ard  CiTRRY — oil  editor  to  busi¬ 
ness  editor.  James  Woodruff — 
supervising  assistant  sports 
editor. 

♦  « 

Frederick  D.  Makin — from 
reporter  to  editor,  Toms  River 
(N.  J.)  Ocean  County  Sun,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Co-publisher  Thomas  V. 
Carroll  Jr.,  now  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

«  *  4: 

George  Ambrose,  formerly 
with  newspapers  in  Van  Nuys 
and  Glendale,  Calif. — now  direc¬ 
tor  of  athletic  publicity  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Kleene,  business-indus¬ 
try  writer  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  —  elected 


PRESS  AIDE— Carol  LeVarn.  for¬ 
mer  Washington  reporter  and  free 
lance  writer  -  phot ogra  p her  in 
Southeast  Asia,  has  been  named 
press  aide  to  Congressman  Joe 
Pool,  representative-at-large  for 
Texas.  She  has  an  A.B.  in  political 
economy. 

president  of  the  Detroit  Press 
Club. 

«  a  « 

William  H.  MeElfresii,  for¬ 
mer  Jackson,  Ohio,  newspaper 
editor — appointed  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  of  Ohio. 

♦  *  4^ 

Geoffrey  A.  MacGibbon,  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator — to 
the  Toronto  news  bureau  of  the 
Financial  Times  of  Canada. 

#  4e  « 

Robert  MacGregor,  political 
reporter  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Laurel  Club,  con¬ 
sisting  of  newsmen  who  cover 

State  Capitol. 

*  4c  4c 

George  W.  New,  a  former 
business  news  reporter  on  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post — named 
public  relations  director  of 
Rives,  Dyke  and  Company, 
Houston  agency. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


ersonal 


Clyde  H.  Threlkeld,  a  mom- 
ber  of  tbe  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic  staff  for  43  years — 
retired.  He  went  to  the  Republic 
in  1920  from  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  In  recent  years  he 
was  obituary  editor. 

*  *  * 

Ward  Fanning  —  promoted 
from  business  manager  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Butte  Mon¬ 
tana  Standard  and  Daily  Post. 
He  has  been  with  the  papers 
since  1925.  D.  R.  Campbell  Jr. 
— named  advertising  manager. 
He  has  been  in  charge  of 
national  advertising. 

4(  4c  4c 

Walter  Kane,  Bakersfield 
Californian  —  elected  president 
of  California-Nevada  Associated 
Press  association. 

«  U  V 

Bill  McFarland,  information 
manager  at  the  Seattle  World’s 
Fair — now  with  the  Associated 
Press  as  regional  membership 
executive  for  broadcasting  in 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

*  u  « 

Robert  Campbell,  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal- 

Sentinel  —  elected  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  AP  Club. 

>•>  *  * 

James  F.  Hurley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  reporter,  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post — named  Young  Man  of  the 
Year  by  tbe  local  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

J.  Oliver  Huot,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.) 
Evening  Citizen  —  quitting 
mayor’s  job  after  two  terms. 

4c  *  4c 

Norman  Spradley,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Boonville  (Ind.) 
Enquirer — now  news  editor  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier. 

*  *  * 

Henry  M.  Keezing,  editorial 
writer.  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  —  elected  president  of 
the  New  Britain  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Pirozzolo,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
''  —  to  radio  station  WELI,  New 
Haven,  as  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Ellison  Smith  —  resigned 
from  i*eportorial  staff,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald. 

I  *  *  * 

I  Eva  Hamilton,  widow  of  the 
late  Moore  Hamilton,  publisher 
'  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune  many  years  ago  —  to 
news  staff.  Mail  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Kfjinan  R.  Turner,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
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mention 


Heralil  —  to  managing  editor, 
replacing  Connie  Johnson,  re¬ 
cently  named  publisher  of  the 
John  I>ai/  (Ore.)  Blue  Mountain 
Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Bt’KTON  A.  Benson  —  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cottage  Grove 
(Ore.)  Sentinel  —  to  director 
of  student  publications  at  the 
Univer.>!ity  of  Oregon. 

*  *  « 

Earl  N.  Tietsort  —  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Baker  (Ore.) 
Demorrat-Herald.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  district  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald. 

*  4>  * 

Jo.sEPH  F.  Cassano,  assistant 
sports  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Timea  —  “Boxing  Man  of  the 
Year”  Award  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  Boxing  Guild. 

«  *  * 

GiLBFaiT  S.  Gans  —  to  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Morning  Star. 

m  *  * 

Jack  Tovani  —  to  editor, 
Edgemont  (S.  D.)  Herald-Trib¬ 
une,  succeeding  Charles  E. 
Donnelly,  editor  and  publisher 
who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Phillips,  Southam 
News  Services  —  to  Washing- 
toon  D.  C.  to  represent  the  news 
service  and  the  Southam  News¬ 
papers  of  Canada. 

Ik  *  <•> 

Carl  N.  Cranmik,  AP  staffer 
for  32  years,  on  foreign  news 
desk  since  1938  —  retired. 

*  4i  * 

David  I.  Ker,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  R.  W.  Southam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen  — 
aassigned  to  the  Edmondton 
(Alta.)  JoumdL 

*  *  « 

Phyllis  Wilson  —  city  hall 
reporter,  Ottawa  Citizen,  as¬ 
signed  to  copy  desk  rim.  Adrian 
Jackson  —  from  Brantford 
(Ont.)  Expositor  to  Citizen 
news  desk. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Soi£s,  graduate  of 
Atlantic  Christian  College  —  to 
sports  staff.  Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.) 
Herald-Courier. 

*  *  * 

David  Laventhol  —  from 
telegraph  editor,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  ns  assistant 
world  news  editor.  Bob  Hainan, 
reporter  and  desk  man  for  five 
years  —  moves  up  to  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Times. 

*  *  * 

Elston  P.  Ingalls  —  from 
city  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Biddeford-Saco  (Me.) 


Journal,  following  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Timothy  J.  Mahoney, 
editor  and  a  Journal  staffer  for 
42  years. 

k  *  * 

Carl  P.  Miller,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pacific  Coast  edi¬ 
tion,  Wall  Street  Journal  — 
president-elect  of  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national. 

•  *  ♦ 

Al  Warden,  sports  editor  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  for  many  years  — 
named  spo.ts  and  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  Ensign  Ritchie,  former 
reporter  who  has  been  in  the 
sports  department  six  years  — 
now  sports  editor. 

k  k  * 

Tom  McCarthy,  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicle  Telegram  pho¬ 
tographer  to  photo  staff,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

«  *  « 

John  E.  Wordelman,  copy 
desk,  Erie  (Pa.)  News  —  to  as¬ 


sistant  city  editor,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun-Bulletin. 

*  *  k 

Nancy  L.  Burton,  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal  Gazette 
— to  Portland  (Me.)  bureau,  As- 
•sociated  Press. 

k  k  k 

Alton  T.  Sliter,  editor  of  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Newspa¬ 
pers — named  to  Taconic  State 
Park  Commission  by  Governor 
Rockefeller. 

k  k  k 

Ambrose  Dudley — news  edi¬ 
tor,  Frankfort  (Ky.)  Journal — 
to  Raleigh  (N.C.)  bureau.  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

* 

Bob  Mitchell,  Chief  of  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.C.)  Times  copy  desk 
— resigned  to  devote  full  time 
to  his  photography  business.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Ed  Rowland. 
Wright  Langley,  reporter — to 
N.  C.  Hospital  Education  and 
Research  Foundation  public  re¬ 
lations. 

k  k  k 

Ei^gene  Price,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Fires  make  news. 

When  a  fire  consumes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  homes  in  a  few  tragic 
days,  when  it  destroys  $25 
million  of  insured  property— 
not  to  mention  additional  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  uninsured 
property— newsmen  are  busy 
people. 

Raging  through  the  brush- 
covered  hills  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  Bel  Air-Brentwood  holo¬ 
caust  of  1961  was  that  kind 
of  story.  While  reporters  and 
cameramen  were  document¬ 
ing  the  disaster,  the  1. 1. 1,  was 
there  in  support— collecting 
insurance  news,  arranging 
wanted  interviews,  compiling 
needed  loss  estimates.  The 
facts  were  available  while  they 
were  still  news. 

Providing  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  when  there  is  a  fire, 
hurricane  or  other  disaster  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Insurance  Information  Insti¬ 
tute.  It  also  is  a  source  for 
routine  facts  about  other 
matters  concerning  property 
and  casualty  insurance.  Ad¬ 
dress  your  inquiries  to  any 
one  of  the  offices  listed  below. 
EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584' 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phono:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street  S  ij 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 


The  Family  (arcus  By  Bil  Keane 


CAST  OF  t:HARACTERS 


21,470 

Letters  from  Readers 

.  .  .  came  to  Bil  Keane  in  the  past  12  months.  His  daily  circle 
panel  and  Sunday  Color  Page  have  brought  new  life  and  new  lest  to 
comics,  and  the  reader  retpehse  Is  overwhelming.  The  readers  try  (and 
getl  into  the  act  with  contributions. 

Shouldnt  This  “First  Family” 

Be  in  Your  Newspaper? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

OIS  MOfNU.  IOWA  4M  hdAOISON  AVI .  NfW  YOIR  CITY 
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Personal 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


Argun  —  “Younp  Man  of  Year” 
award  of  the  Junior  Chainl)er 
of  Commerce. 

*  *  • 

F'i.inok  PiLLSBi’RY,  clul)  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
for  3(t  years  and  more  recently 
club  editor  of  the  Portlatid 
(Ore.)  Reporter  —  retired. 

*  «  * 

CutTK  Palmer,  Moline  (Ill.) 
Daily  Dispatch  —  to  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Schoenecker,  editor  of 
Suburban  Life  ma^^zine  — 
to  inanaRinK’  editor  of  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Park-N  ewport  Re¬ 
porter,  South  St.  Patti  Reporter 
and  ir«’.st  St.  Paul-Riverview 
Booster  News.  KENNETH  WlS- 
NBSKIE,  tnlitor,  north  edition 
Suburban  Life  magazine  —  to 
managiiift  editor,  North  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  Inc. 

»  «  » 

H.  O.  SoNNESYN  —  to  execu- 
tiv'e  editor.  North  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Post,  North  Hennepin 
Post  and  Brooklyn  Center  Press, 
published  by  Post  Publishing 
Company,  Crystal,  Minn.  Bob 
Bokk — to  managing  editor  of 
of  the  three  papers. 


PRIZE  WINNER— Eve  Editrom  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  re¬ 
ceived  a  $500  cash  prize  in  the 
Catherine  L  O'Brien  Award  com¬ 
petition  for  women's  interest  re¬ 
porting.  Her  stories  were  about 
relief  funds  and  unwed  mothers. 

Violet  Heid,  former  reporter, 
(Ore.)  Malheur  Enterprise 
—  to  reporting  staff,  Ontario 
(Ore.)  Argus-Ohserver. 

«  41  V 

Roger  Eddy,  ad  manager, 
Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook,  to 
Portland  (Ore.)  Parkrose  En¬ 
terprise  as  associate  publisher. 
Tom  Brennan,  news  editor, 
Enterprise  —  to  news  editor, 
Outlook.  Mrs.  Dee  Burke,  wom¬ 
en’s  editor.  Outlook  —  to  news 
editor,  Enterprise. 


Are  you  attracting 
your  share  of  key 
national  advertising? 


...reimrtffTRey  executives  who  decide  how 
and  where  advertising  dollars  are  spent. 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON.  D.C.. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS. MASS.  •  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND* 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 


Bruce  Hill,  adv’ertising  staff, 
defunct  Jackson  (Miss.)  State 
Times  —  to  retail  advertising 
department.  Laurel  (Miss.) 
Leader-Call. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Littlemore  —  national 
advertising  manager,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen,  replacing  the 
late  Fred  Brede.  Jack  Beams, 
Citizen  classified  ad  department 
— to  retail  ad  department,  Palo 
.Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 

«  *  « 

Boyd  Hagen,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Evergreen  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. — 
to  news  staff,  La  Grande  (Ore.) 
Observer. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Stone,  Salem  (Oregon) 
Statesman — to  night  city  editor, 
Portland  (Oregon)  Journal. 

*  »  * 

William  Simpson,  managing 
editor,  Corinth  (Miss.)  Daily 
Corinthian — to  city  staff.  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. 
John  W.  Hall — from  Clarion- 
Ledger  police-fire  beats  to  Jack- 
son  bureau.  Associated  Press. 

*  *  » 

Frank  Long  —  from  sports 
desk  to  general  news  desk.  Me¬ 
ridian  (Miss.)  Star.  Howard 
Beeland — from  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  to  sports 
desk.  Star. 

*  *  • 

Ralph  Hinman  Jr.  —  from 
rewrite  to  assistant  city  editor. 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent.  H  e  succeeds  William 
Jones,  now  on  general  assigpi- 
ments.  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  Andy'  Park,  formerly  of 
the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon — 
to  reporter.  Independent.  Sher¬ 
man  Williams,  Independent  re¬ 
porter  —  on  special  assignments 
from  Publisher  H.  H.  Bidder. 

«  *  « 

Paul  A.  Schrader,  director 
of  news  for  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade  —  elected  chairman  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army. 

*  «  * 

Bill  Burreu.l  —  to  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Okinawa  .Morning  Star 
(Ryukyu  Islands)  from  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Jerry  Heast- 
er  —  to  copy  desk.  Star  from 
Pacific  S&S. 

*  *  * 

Galal  J.  Kernahan,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Garden  Grove 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  the  past 
year  —  named  associate  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  «  * 

Linda  Stroh  Sprinkel  —  re¬ 
turned  to  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily 
Report  as  women’s  editor  after 
a  six  month  leave. 

«  «  ♦ 

Jerry  Holtman  —  formerly 
of  the  Corona  (Calif.)  Daily 
Independent,  named  editor  of 
the  Fontana  (Calif.)  City  Bul¬ 
letin. 


Obituary 

John  E.  TlioiiiaMin 

John  E.  Thomason,  Tfi,  one¬ 
time  railroad  and  news  .'■ervice 
telegrapher  and  later  a  tax  offi¬ 
cial,  died  Feb.  14  at  Knoxville. 
His  son,  Mims  Thomason,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  was  in  Asia  on  a  round- 
the-world  trip. 

«  *  * 

George  Bick,  44,  reporter  for 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  since 
1945;  Feb.  7. 

*  *  • 

Donald  M.  Evans,  70,  West 
Coast  newspaperman  who  be¬ 
came  a  specialist  in  adult  edu¬ 
cation  in  Los  Angeles  itublic 
schools;  Jan.  31. 

*  *  * 

George  Parkfx  TAYLim,  92, 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  Sun  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  when  William 
Randolph  Hearst  became  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1887;  later  engaged  in 
whaling  in  Alaska,  accounting 
and  importing;  Feb.  10. 

*  *  « 

Thor  G.  Lundgren,  79,  .Mid¬ 
western  newsman  and  more 
recently  an  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Arlington  (Calif.) 
Times;  Jan.  23. 

*  *  * 

Madeleine  (Madge)  Sandor, 
61,  assistant  women’s  editor, 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press; 
Feb.  14. 

V  *  « 

James  D.  Montgo.mery,  53, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune  reporter;  Feb.  6. 

*  *  4c 

Clarence  Hathaway,  69,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Worker  from 
1934  to  1939;  Jan.  25.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Communist  Party  but 
was  expelled  from  the  party  in 
1940. 

V  *  4c 

Rex  Holt  Freeman,  64,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  IFin- 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel;  Feb.  10. 

c»  4c  4c 

John  P.  Whitman,  91,  one¬ 
time  reporter  and  editor  of  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers;  artist;  actor; 
Feb.  10. 

c»  *  * 

Edmond  M.  Barr,  .58,  Dallas 
police  reporter  in  the  1920s, 
later  a  nightclub  columnist;  re¬ 
cently  in  the  restaurant  busi¬ 
ness;  Feb.  15. 

«  c»  * 

John  Taylor,  58,  copy  editor 
on  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Prov¬ 
ince;  formerly  on  newspapers 
in  Washington  and  California; 
Feb.  13. 

4c  *  c4 

Daniel  L.  Stevens,  82,  re¬ 
tired  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press;  member  of  a  newspaper 
family;  Feb.  11. 
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Scuba  divers  ...  on  the  job  for  General  Motors.  Project:  underwater  tracking-range 
experimentation  to  help  improve  our  Navy’s  anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities. 
That’s  right — even  here  in  the  dream  world  of  the  sea,  GM  people  have  a  job  to  do. 
O  National  defense!  Land,  sea,  air  and  space  requirements  like  an  underwater  sur- 

o  veillance  system  ...  or  vehicles  to  move  soldiers  and  cargo  over  swampy  jungle 

<,0  trails  ...  or  a  mobile  atomic  reactor  to  provide  electric  power  for  remote  combat  areas. 

^  O  Working  on  these  defense  problems  now  are  microwave  and  electronics  experts, 

0  nuclear  and  solid  state  physicists,  acoustics,  ballistics  and  mobility  specialists. 
They’re  the  GM  defender  team.  But,  of  course,  GM  is  many  teams  and  a  great 
o  '^  6  O  many  people  ...  all  working  for  you! 


DEFENDER 
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CIRCULATION 


that  it  supplanted,  James  Un¬ 
derwood,  office  manager  said. 

The  agency  was  paying 
cent  per  tag,  with  seven  tags 
I’equired  for  a  typical  route.  The 
•same  information  is  now  re¬ 
corded  on  a  single  sheet  of 
Bmning  plastic  film  costing 
seven  cents.  Copy  sheets  cost 
one  cent  each.  The  tags  were 
assembled  on  a  ring,  costing  20 
cents.  Replacements  made  a  big 
cost  difference.  Tags  were  worn 
out  after  a  few  changes  and 
erasures.  Mr.  Underwood  said 
he  has  made  as  many  as  35 
eiasures  on  one  i)lastic  sheet 
without  damaging  it.  There  has 
been  a  great  induction  in  tele¬ 
phone  calls. 

Mr.  Underwood  reported  also 
that  more  comfortable  working 
conditions  have  resulted,  for  the 
job  of  posting  changes  is  done 
while  the  worker  is  seated,  and 
he  is  able  to  see  all  instructions 
for  one  I’oute  at  once,  listed,  as 
they  now  are,  on  a  single  sheet. 


News  Agencies  Ci 
Costs  By  Copying 


Chicago  odically  and  on  i-equest. 

Two  Chicago  suburban  news  The  system  requires  the  prep- 
agencies  have  improved  com-  aration  of  a  large  numl)er  of 
munications  with  carriers,  re-  new  route  sheets, 
duced  errors  and  trimmed  time  When  tag  rings  were  used  for 
spent  in  preparing  routing  in-  routing  instructions,  it  was  nec- 
structions  through  the  use  of  essary  to  find  the  ring  for  a 
office  copying  equipment.  The  particular  route  among  the 
result  also  has  meant  a  reduc-  scores  hanging  from  pegboards, 
tion  in  distribution  costs.  then  riffie  through  the  tags  to 

The  agencies  are  located  at  find  the  ones  to  be  changed  or 
Mount  Prospect  and  North-  deleted,  or  to  find  the  place  in 
brook.  They  distribute  the  four  sequence  where  a  new  order 
Chicago  metropolitan  newspa-  should  be  posted, 
pers.  The  big  labor  saving  has  been 

Responsible  for  the  changes  in  the  transcription  of  changes 
is  a  system  which  substitutes  from  “stop  and  start"  slips  and 
for  the  practice  of  making  up  a  in  telephone  confiimation  of  in¬ 
delivery  route  by  stringing  stinictions  about  which  there 
scores  of  tags  together  on  a  would  be  some  doubt  while  the 
metal  ring.  carriers  were  out  on  their 

The  system  employs  a  Copy-  routes.  An  office  man  used  to 
flex  machine,  made  by  Charles  spend  one  to  two  hours  at  $3 
Bi-uning  Company,  of  Mount  per  hour  on  telephone  confirma- 
Prespect,  to  run  off  working  tions  each  Saturday  morning, 
copies  of  route  sheets.  The  As  many  as  eight  carriers  would 
master  route  .sheets  are  pro-  call  in  during  a  single  moming. 
duced  on  a  tough  plastic  mate¬ 
rial  that  withstands  any  num¬ 
ber  of  erasures,  making  continu¬ 
ous  revisions  easy  and  preclud-  a 
ing  the  need  of  ever  rewriting 
an  entire  route. 

Has  160  Carriers 


STATE 

l\NEWS 


BONUSES  FOR  CARRIERS  (S.D.)  State  News,  shows  the 

aluminum  stand  he  invented  for 
Peoria,  ill.  ^5^  counters  in  stores,  hotels 
K.  W.  Carrithers,  circulation  and  restaurants.  For  wall  han9in9, 

manager  of  the  Peoria  Journal  the  rack  has  four  rubber  suction 

Star,  has  been  conducting  a  cups.  The  stand — 12  inches  wide, 

mystery  name  contest  which  has  inches  deep,  lO'/j  inches  hi9h 

brought  extra  cash  to  carriers.  — I*®*  o"  f*’®  *'*1®. 

Bonuses  of  $5  were  awarded  offers  the  item  for  tabloids  at 

each  week  for  four  weeks  to  >8.75  each, 

ei-ror  was  Sunday  carriers  signing  up  new 

;m.  Some-  subscribers  with  the  most  “mys-  edition  was  begun  a  dozen  years 
uent  copy-  tery"  points  in  their  last  name.  ago.  The  choice  was  to  add  a 
For  a  cus-  Cash  awards  also  were  offered  Sunday  edition  or  an  improved 
red  twice,  to  daily  carriers.  Saturday  product. 

Even  when  a  carrier  read  Last  names  of  new  customers  A  14-page  Saturday  edition 
Mount  Prospect  News  Agency  through  his  entire  list,  while  were  printed  in  squares  on  the  has  since  grown  to  40  to  48 
distributes  papers  through  160  checking  on  the  telephone,  he  reverse  side  of  the  order  blank,  pages,  including  a  local  maga- 
individual  carriers  and  more  would  arrive  at  a  requirement  There  were  point  values  for  zine,  four  pages  of  color  comics 
than  30  truck  routes.  Two  driv-  for  newspapers  that  differed  each  letter  of  the  name.  These  and  the  Family  Weekly. 
ers  altemate  in  working  the  from  the  number  set  aside  for  point  values  were  noted  under  Advertising  has  increased 

same  truck  route  at  different  him  by  the  office.  each  letter  and  the  points  added,  slowly  but  steadily.  Many  mer- 

hours.  Each  gets  a  new  route  That  kind  of  error  cannot  They  were  checked  against  a  chants  formerly  refus^  the 

sheet  daily.  In  most  instances,  occur  under  the  present  system,  cash  award  table  where  the  Saturday  issue.  The  1962  Satur- 
the  carrier  who  delivers  the  since  all  copies  of  the  route  amount  of  bonus  cash  was  listed,  day  display  advertising  totalled 
daily  newspapers  is  not  the  sheet,  due  to  the  means  of  their  *  «  «  67,000  inches,  a  9,400-inch  gain 

same  as  the  one  who  delivers  reproduction,  are  necessarily  SATURDAY’S  REWARDS  over  the  preceding  year.  Classi- 
the  Sunday  papers  over  the  identical.  c  *  j  ^  advanced  2,361  inches  to 

same  route.  Sunday  carriers  Stop  and  start  orders  are  now  Saturday  editions  may  pro-  53^500 

get  new  route  sheets  weekly,  transcribed  in  one-third  the  time  vide  a  special  opportunity  for  The  circulation  rate  has  been 

Carriers  of  the  dailies  post  previously  required.  The  route  publishere,  panelists  told  the  advanced  25  cents  to  $2  with 
changes  as  ordered  and  obtain  sheet  is  located  20  per  cent  California  Newspaper  Pud-  Jess  opposition  than  would  have 
entirely  new  route  sheets  peri-  faster  than  the  ring  on  the  wall  Association  last  week.  noted  without  the  Saturday 

The  Saerarmnto  Unions  move  emphasis,  he  believes, 
in  Saturday 

said  to  the 

Usher,  because  it  gave  adver-  from  the 

tising  .service  for  businesses  sales  and  use  tax  imposed  last 
open  Sundays  and  helped  estab-  year  has  been  intr^uced  in 
^  lish  a  .50-cent  monthly  circula-  the  North  Carolina  General 

tion  increase.  As  half  of  the  rate  As.sembly. 

credited  to  the  Satur-  Governor  Terry  Sanford 
day  edition,  the  move  has  proved  requested  the  exemption  in  a 
^  profitable.  written  message  to  the  legisla- 

^  Monterey  Peninsula  Her-  ture.  He  said  the  sales  tax 

'  •  EvsninmHBI  «W’s  move  to  expand  and  develop  should  be  repealed  “for  the 

t  \ Saturday  afternoon  edition  simple  reason  it  cannot  be 

■  H  f  has  paid  off,  according  to  Ed  administered  fairly.” 

--  /.'*  _  V  ^  ^  Kennedy,  assistant  editor  and  Income  from  the  tax  probably 

~  publisher.  would  be  less  than  $1  million  a 

. .  Development  of  a  weekend  year. 


purchase  Effort 
Fails;  He  Collects 
Stale  Insurance 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  ■BDBHIi 

An  appeal  body  of  the  Minne- 
.sota  Slate  Employment  Security 

Depaitment  has  reversed  an  ^ 

earlier  ruling:  and  established 

that  a  newspaper  employe  who  MmA 

lost  liis  job  l>ecause  of  efforts  to  ^  ^ 

acquire  controlling:  interest  in  ^ 

the  ])aper  is  elig:ible  for  unem- 
ployment  compensation. 

The  39-year-old  employe  of  place  on  a  si 

the  Minnesota  daily  worked  as  thc-countcr 

an  advertising:  salesman  from 

May  3,  1962,  to  June  28,  1962,  Since  Mai 

at  a  $100-a-week  salary.  He  and  mission  rate 

four  other  employes  soug:ht  to  shares)  trac 

acquire  a  controlling:  interest  F  ■  -1  cr  >  1 

throug:h  stock  purchases  because  ian<,e 

they  (li.sag:reed  with  the  way  the  basis  tor  eac 

company  was  manag:ed.  The  Amount  ot  vonev  involved 

publisher,  owner  of  the  major- 
jty  ^^tock  m  the  corporation,  „oo  to  $399.99 

Wle^Mn^r  that  the  claimant  was 

the  leader  of  the  rebelling:  ,M00  to  $4,999  99 

employes,  asked  him  to  resijfn  . 

V  ,  ,  mi  1  $5,000  and  over 

or  be  discharg:ed.  The  employee 

resigmed.  Here  arc 

“The  claimant  and  the  other 
employes  had  a  leg:al  rig:ht  to 
make  an  effort,”  the  ruling  tri-  piko 

bunal  said,  “to  purchase  suffi-  pm  simox  loosin 

cient  corporate  stock  certificates  $io  $i.ooi 

to  g:ive  them  control  of  the  $45  $4,50i 

business.  This  g:esture  was  not  $70  $7,00( 

made  to  the  detriment  of  the  j£ 

employer  corporation  nor  the  ‘ 

publisher,  but  for  the  g:ood  and  sharcs- 

welfare  of  the  corporation.”  simplv  mull 

•  !  sion  hv  2,  3 

Pvditorialists  Asked 

To  Tell  ‘Confessions’  matter  and 

CiiAPEa.  Hill,  N.  C.  i  with  a  diffci 

A  “True  Confessions”  session  odd  ioio.d.„invoi 

will  lie  a  feature  of  the  North 

Carolina  Editorial  Writers’ Con-  j,qq  to  $399  99 

ference  here  March  29-30.  This  $400  to  $2  399  99 

will  lie  a  discussion  of  some  edi-  $2  400  to  $4  999  9 

torial  problems  illustrated  by  ^  $5'ooo  and  over 

jiersonal  experiences,  said  Abe 

D.  Jones  Jr.  of  the  Greensboro  Again  hei 

Record,  conference  chairman.  p„„ 

Russ  Spear,  Madison  Messenger,  °t  sh«i»s  pm  sh«ti 

will  be  the  moderator.  25  x  $20 

Also  on  the  program  for  the 
ipxiup’s  13th  annual  meeting  50  x  $80 

will  be  a  debate  on  the  state’s  50  X  $I50 

political  future  between  the 
Democratic  chairman,  Bert  Ben-  T1  .  .  • 

nett,  and  the  Republican  chair- 

man,  Congressman  Bill  Osteen.  both  rout 

Out-of-state  editors  will  con-  j  When  the  a 

duct  a  critique  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  editorial  pag:es. 

Jones  on  Board 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.,  presi-  ,  I 

(lent  of  the  Newspaper  Printing  i 
Corp.  and  general  manager  of  I  I 

the  Tulsa  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  ** 

of  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  7 
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How  Much  Does  It  Cost 
to  Buy  and  Sell  Stocks? 


Probably  less  than 
you  think.  The  answer 
depends  on  two  things: 
^  the  amount  of  money 

involved,  and  whether 
the  transaction  takes 
place  on  a  stock  e.xchange  or  in  the  over- 
the-counter  market. 

Since  March  .30,  lO.oQ,  minimum  com¬ 
mission  rates  on  round  hits  (units  of  100 
shares)  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  have  been  figured  on  this 
basis  for  each  100  shares: 


Under  $100  As  mutually  agreed 

$100  to  $399.99  2%  -t  $3  ($6  minimum) 

$400  to  $2,399  99  1% $7 

$2,400  to  $4,999  99  +  $19 

$5,000  and  over  1/10%  $39  ($75  maximum) 

Here  are  a  few  examples  worked  out 
for  vou: 

Commission 

Price  Chame  per 

per  Share  X  100  Shares  Calculation  100  Shares 

$10  $1,000  l%o(  $1,000  =  $10  +  $7  $17 

$45  $4,500  ‘/5%ol  $4,500  =  $22.50  -I- $19  $41.50 

$70  $7,000  1/10%  ot  $7,000  =  $7  +  $39  $46 

If  an  order  involves  a  multiple  of 
100  shares— 200  or  300,  for  example— 
simply  multiply  the  100-share  commis¬ 
sion  by  2,  3,  or  the  appropriate  number. 

Odd  lots  ( 1  to  09  shares )  are  another 
matter  and  arc  figured  in  accordance 
with  a  different  scale: 

Odd  lot  Orders  InvolvinR  Minimum  Commission 


Under  $100 
$100  to  $399.99 
$400  to  $2,399.99 
$2,400  to  $4,999.99 
$5,000  and  over 


As  mutually  agreed 
2%  plus  $1  ($6  minimum) 

1%  plus  $5 
>/4%plus$17 

1/10%  plus  $37  ($75  maximum) 


Again  here  are  some  examples: 

Number  Price  Money 

ot  Shares  per  Share  invotvert  Minimum  Commission 

25  X$20  =$500  l%o($500  =  $5  +  $5. 

Total:  $10. 

50  X$80  =$4,000  )4%ol$4,000  =  $20- $17. 

Total:  $37. 

60  X$150  =$9,000  l/10%ol$9.C00=$9-i$37. 

Total :  $46. 

There  are  some  exceptions  that  applv 
to  both  round-lot  and  odd-lot  purcha.ses. 
When  the  amount  ftivolved  in  a  transac¬ 


tion  is  .$100  or  more,  the  minimum 
commission  charge  does  not  exeeed 
.$1..50  per  share  or  .$75  per  single  trans¬ 
action.  In  anv  event,  the  minimum  com¬ 
mission  is  never  less  than  $6  per  single 
transaction  if  the  amount  involved  is 
$100  or  more. 

Federal  and  state  taxes  add  a  few 
more  cents  to  the  cost  of  selling  stocks. 

When  \’ou  buv  or  sell  an  odd  lot,  you 
pav  a  little  higher  price  than  vou  do 
for  a  round  lot— 12/2<;  per  share  on  stock 
selling  below  $40  per  share  and  2.5i;  on 
stock  selling  at  $40  or  above,  which  goes 
to  the  odd-lot  dealer. 

In  summary,  the  cost  of  buying  and 
selling  stocks  can  range  from  a  maximum 
of  6T  on  a  small  transaction  down  to  a 
fraction  of  1%  on  a  large  transaction— 
a  very  low  cost  for  transferring  property. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  com- 
mi.ssion  for  transactions  on  the  New 
York  .St(X'k  E.xchange  is  just  a  little  more 
than  1%. 

There  are  no  set  commission  rates  in 
buying  or  selling  over-the-counter  secu¬ 
rities;  in  fact,  most  tran.sactions  in  this 
market  take  place  on  a  net  price  basis, 
and  the  figure  a  dealer  (juotes  on  such 
a  trade  will  include  a  return  to  him  in 
lieu  of  a  commission.  At  Merrill  Lvnch, 
whether  such  a  transaction  is  handled 
on  a  commission  or  net  price  basis,  it 
is  generally  our  poliev  to  make  a  charge 
that  will  approximate  what  we  would 
have  received  as  a  commission  if  the 
order  had  been  handled  on  an  exchange. 

At  -Merrill  Lynch,  we  charge  only  the 
minimum  standard  commission  rates, 
and  we  make  no  service  eharges  of  any 
kind.  We  consider  that  we  get  adeijuate 
compensation  for  our  service  from  the 
commissions  we  eani  on  orders  that  we 
execute  for  our  customers. 

Next  Week: 

What  Are  The  Stock  Averages? 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 

PIERCE,  FENNER  &  SMITH  INC 

MEMEERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5.  NEW  YORK 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Persian  Conerly,  member  of 
the  Football  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  writes  for  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
and  who  is  the  wife  of  Charlie 
Conerly,  New  York  Giants  pro¬ 
fessional  football  star,  is  author 
of  “Backseat  Quarterback” 
(Doubleday). 

The  University  of  Nebraska 
Press,  Lincoln,  is  publishing  in 
March  “The  English  Press  in 
Politics  1760-1774”  by  Robert  R. 
Rea  (Illustrated.  $5.50)  and 
“The  London  Daily  Press,  1772- 
1792”  by  Lucyle  Werkmeister 
(Illustrated.  $7.50). 

Arthur  Prevost,  for  10  years 
with  Montreal’s  Le  Petit  Jour- 
nnl  and  18  years  before  that  a 
free-lance  writer,  just  published 
a  paperback  book,  the  first  out 
of  eight,  including  438  “co- 
quilles,”  or  misprints,  printer’s 
error.  (Editions  Princeps  12,001 
Pasteur  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
$1).  The  Ijook  is  in  French. 

Newest  book  by  Kurt  Singer 
and  Jane  Sherrod  (BP  Singer 
Features,  P.O.  Box  3668,  Fuller¬ 


ton,  Calif.)  is  “Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer:  Medical  Mission¬ 
ary”  (T.  S.  Denison  &  Co., 
.Minneapolis.  163  pages). 

Frederick  R.  Messner  of 
.McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  is  author 
of  “Industrial  Advertising: 
Planning,  Creating,  Evaluating 
and  Merchandising  It  .More 
Effectively”  (McGraw-Hill.  314 
pages.  $8.75). 

State  Editor  John  Bosworth, 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  is  author 
of  a  new  book  called  “How  to 
Win  in  Politics,”  published  in 
Meridian. 

Editorial  writers  and  librar¬ 
ians  will  find  effective  reference 
use  for  “A  Dictionary  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Social  Reform”  (Philosoph¬ 
ical  Library,  Inc.,  15  E.  40th  St., 
New  York  16.  854  pages.  $15). 
Included  are  paragraph  sketches 
of  .social  reforms  promoted  by 
Pulitzer,  Hearst,  Scripps,  Gree¬ 
ley,  William  Allen  White  and 
many  other  new’spapermen. 

The  eighth  book  on  economics 
and  national  affairs  by  Merrjde 
Stanley  Rukeyser,  who  writes 
and  syndicates  the  column, 
“Everybody’s  Money,”  is  “The 
Kennedy  Recession”  (Monarch 
B(K)ks.  Paperback).  Mr.  Rukey¬ 
ser  was  formerly  editorial  writer 
for  Hearst  newspapers  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  International  News 


Service  and  he  taught  journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University  for 
17  years. 

“Books  for  Business”  (15  E. 
48th  St.,  New  York)  has  l)een 
formed  by  Wilbur  Cross  and 
John  V.  Hinshaw  to  research, 
write  and  produce  special  l)ook 
projects  for  business  firms,  insti¬ 
tutions  or  publishers.  The  firm 
expects  to  draw  from  a  pool  of 
more  than  200  experienced  free¬ 
lance  writers. 

Daniel  Stern,  copy  supervisor 
at  Ellington  &  Co.,  an  adv'er- 
tising  agency,  is  author  of  his 
fourth  novel,  “Who  Shall  Live, 
Who  Shall  Die”  (Crown.  Feb. 
26). 

“New  Minox  Guide  (Including 
All  Ultra-Miniature  Cameras)” 
by  Kenneth  S.  Tydings  (Chilton 
Books.  127  pages.  $1.95.  Paper¬ 
back)  is  a  new  addition  to  Chil¬ 
ton’s  “Modern  Camera  Guide 
Series.” 

Celebrity  columnist  Elsa  Max¬ 
well  will  be  author  of  “The 
Celebrity  Circus”  (Appleton- 
Century-Crof  ts.  Illustrated. 
April.  $4.95). 

Detailed  weather  information 
for  100  key  U.S.  cities  and  for 
160  principal  cities  around  the 
world  for  each  month  in  the  year 
is  provided  in  “The  Weather 
Handbook”  (Conway  Publica¬ 
tions,  North  Atlanta  19,  Ga.  256 
pages.  $15). 

Morley  Callaghan,  once  with 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star,  relates 
how  he  tried  to  cement  real 
friendship  between  novelists 
Ernest  Hemingway  and  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  in  1929  in  “That 
Summer  in  Paris”  (Coward- 
McCann.  256  pages.  $5). 

Jess  Steam,  formerly  for 
25  years  on  the  staffs  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  New 
York  World-Telegram,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  and  Syra- 
euse  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  is  author 
of  a  book  that  purports  to  reveal 
the  truth  about  prophecy  and 
prediction  from  the  Bible  and 
Nostradamus  to  current  seers, 
“The  Door  to  the  Future” 
(Doubleday.  Feb.  8.  327  pages. 
$4.50). 

More  than  1,000  holidays  and 
events  are  listed  in  “Chases’ 
Calendar  of  Annual  Events,” 
published  annually  by  Apple 
Tree  Press,  2322  Mallery  St., 
Flint  4,  Mich.  (Buzzards’  Day 
is  March  15;  International 
Whale  Watching  Week  is  Oct. 
21-27.) 

Michael  Grieg,  former  daily 
book  columnist  for  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
will  have  his  first  novel. 


Fire  in  His  Hand,”  publi.shed 
in  March  by  Doubleday. 

Some  of  Ted  Raynor’s  “Folk¬ 
lore  Corner”  columns,  which 
appeared  for  three  years  in  the 
Las  Cniees  (N.  M.)  ('iti:en, 
Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 

Argus  and  other  newspajjers, 
have  lieen  collected  into  a  i)aper- 
back  Ixwklet  (Ted  Raynor,  P.O. 
Box  307,  Las  Cruces,  N.  .M.  54 
pages.  $2). 

Dr.  Whitt  Schultz  is  author 
of  a  monograph,  “100  Ways  to 
Start,  Build  and  Operate  Your 
Own  Mail  Order  Business — 
Now!”  (How  To  Book  Co. 
Kenilworth,  Ill.  $2). 

Janet  Henry,  who  writes 
humorous  “Poems  on  Parent¬ 
hood”  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  has  had  her 
second  book  of  verse,  “.  .  .  And 
So  to  Bedlam”  published.  She 
and  her  husband,  Fred,  and  five 
children  (soon  to  be  six)  live 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“The  People  Look  At  Tele¬ 
vision:  A  Study  of  Audience 
Attitudes”  will  be  published 
Feb.  25  (Alfred  A.  Knopf.  422 
pages.  $7.95).  It  is  by  Gary  A. 
Steiner,  associate  professor  of 
psychologj'  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  The  book  is 
based  on  a  study  conducted  at 
the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Margaret  Parsons  retired  as 
“Book  Chat”  columnist  for  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  after  more  than  30  years. 
She  had  retired  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  as  literary  editor  of  the 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram. 
Her  husband,  Eugene  Parsons, 
writes  the  Evening  Gazette’s 
gardening  column. 

Mrs.  Roberta  Martin,  former 
editor  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat  Sunday  magazine 
and  later  women’s  editor,  is  now 
a  fiction  writer.  Her  novel, 
“Heartbreak  Island,”  is  appear¬ 
ing  .serially  in  the  Arkansas 
Democrat. 

Spencer  Crump,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  department 
of  journalism.  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  and 
a  former  reporter  for  the  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  Long 
Reach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  and  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  author  of  “Ride  the 
Big  Red  Cars:  How  Trolleys 
Helped  Build  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia”  (60,000  words.  221  pic¬ 
tures).  Credit  for  research  as¬ 
sistance  is  given  City  Editor 
Terry  Stephenson,  Santa  Ana 
Register,  and  Will  Kem  and 
Clyde  Snyder,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 


Floor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  "heir"  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 
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Grow  withVangvjard? 
Ji^’ve  increased  100%! 


“Although  our  five-unit  Vanguard  web  ofibet  news¬ 
paper  press  has  been  in  operation  lees  than  six 
months,  it  has  already  proved  there’s  extra  busi¬ 
ness  waiting  for  quality  newspaper  ofibet,”  repcsrts 
Phil  McMullen,  president.  Citizens  Publishing  Co., 
Garland,  Texas. 

“Until  March  1962,  we  printed  six  outside  publica¬ 
tions  in  addition  to  our  own  daily  newspaper,  by 
rotary  letterpress.  Since  then  we  have  added  six 
new  outside  publications,  and  our  daily  newspaper 
has  increased  substantially  in  size.  An  indication  of 


the  capacity  of  offset  production  is  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  a  recent  month’s  production  with  that 
of  a  yeeur  ago.  Our  plant  then  produced  only  473 
standard  pages  by  rotary  letterpress.  This  year  our 
offset  production  was  782  pages,  still  using  our  hot 
type  equipment.  The  extra  309  monthly  pages  were 
produced  with  only  three  more  people  on  the  payroll. 

''Growing  with  Vanguard  is  more  than  a  slogan  with 
us.  It  is  real  and  profitable.  Our  dollar  volume  has 
increased  every  single  month!’’ 


HARR  I  S 
INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 


Want  to  cut  puUishing  costs,  boost  circulation!  Call  Cottrdl! 

COTTRELL  DIVISION 

800  Second  Ave.,  New  York  17,  YU  6-7613;  640  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  FR  2-5693;  1808  Hi-Line  Or., 
Oatlas  7,  Rl  7-8595;  1945  S.  Figueroa  St..  Los  Angetes  7,  Rl  9-2369;  124  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta  13,  TR  6-3657 


ROUTINE  ASSIGNMENT? — No,  a  church  play  can  become  a  fascinating 
photo  job  if  the  cameraman  is  alert  enough  to  catch  the  "groom"  in  a 
mock  wedding  while  he  is  yawning. 


Time  &  Camera 

(Continued  from  i)ii(/e  15) 


called  safe  Iteinfr  tapped  solidly 
several  feet  in  front  of  the  base. 

A  community  paper  has  the 
advantape  of  time  over  the  years 
to  develop  “pap”  pictures. 
Havinp  filed  our  photopraphs 
for  14  of  14  years,  we  can  turn 
l>ack  at  a  moment’s  whim  to 
show  today’s  bride  as  a  younps- 
ter  pettinp  married  at  a  mock 
weddinp. 

Recently  we  published  pictures 
of  two  boys  on  praduation  day 
from  junior  hiph  school.  In 
themselves,  photopraphs  of  one 
boy  kissinp  his  mother  after  the 
ceremony  and  another  havinp 
his  mother  mop  his  brow  may 
not  be  worthy  of  publication — 
however,  eombintnl  with  pictures 
‘taken  10  years  previously,  they 
had  punch.  The  pictures  of 
yesteryear  showed  them  cryinp 
bitterly  in  their  mothers’  arms 
as  they  resisted  kinderparten. 

Every  nepative,  filed  accord- 
inp  to  orpanization,  is  readily 
accessible. 

Inlereslinp  .S«‘queiice> 

Back  in  1953,  the  captain  of 
the  volunteer  First  Aid  .squad 
was  also  the  town  Santa  Claus, 
annually  circlinp  the  town  on 
Christmas  Eve  in  a  truck-drawn 
sleiph.  One  of  his  stops  was 
in  front  of  a  larpe  proup 
of  parden-type  apartments. 
Twenty-four  hours  later,  on  the 
nipht  of  Christmas  Day,  he  was 
back  at  the  same  corner,  this 
time  in  the  white  uniform  of  the 
First  Aid  squad,  and  with  preat 
skill  delivered  a  baby  to  a 
mother  who  didn’t  have  time  to 
take  the  ambulance  ride. 

For  the  next  seven  years,  we 
photopraphed  Santa  Claus  and 
little  Frances,  even  thouph  the 


'OUT' — Sometimes  the  editor-pho¬ 
tographer  of  a  smalltown  paper 
gets  a  call  to  hurry  to  the  dentist's 
office — a  young  patient  is  taking 
a  nap. 


family  moved  when  she  was  two 
years  old.  She  was  broupht  l)ack 
to  Maywood  each  year  by  her 
parents  for  the  Christmas  Eve 
reunion.  This  sequence  came  to 
an  end  in  19fi()  when  Santa 
Claus,  stricken  by  a  heart  at¬ 
tack,  had  to  forepo  the  annual 
pilprimape. 

When  we  started  our  news¬ 
paper  in  1948,  we  searched  out 
the  child  born  closest  to  the  day 
that  the  paper  first  saw  the  ink 
of  day  and  struck  up  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  pretty  younpster. 
Pat  Kelly.  We  have  had  Pat’s 
photo  on  the  front  pape  on  each 
anniversary,  comparinp  our 
prowdh  with  hers. 

Equipment  (Jiunpe 

When  we  jumped  into  the 
weekly  newspaper  field,  we  had 
a  Rolleicord  as  our  only  photo- 
praphic  equipment.  Our  first 
issue,  on  a  semi-monthly  sched¬ 
ule,  carried  a  sprinklinp  of  pho¬ 
topraphs — all  taken  in  the  day- 
lipht.  This  was  not  by  choice; 
it  was  dictated  by  the  absence  of 
a  flash  pun  and  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  unfamiliarity  with  it. 

The  honeymoon  without  a 
flashpun  lasted  from  our  first 
issue  in  early  October  throuph 
mid-January  —  eipht  issues. 
Durinp  that  time  we  photo¬ 
praphed  town  personalities  out¬ 
side  their  home  (all  our  por¬ 
traits  were  necessarily  outdoor- 
ish),  lured  a  cast  of  school 
children  into  an  outdoor  court¬ 
yard  where  they  shivered  until 
the  shot  could  be  made,  and  ran 
a  real  risk  of  the  town  Santa 
Claus  beinp  revealed  to  an 
inquisitive  youthdom  by  takinp 
his  picture  outside  his  home  in 
full  St.  Nick  repalia. 

On  a  Saturday  nipht  that  first 
Januarj',  the  decision  to  prow 
up  photographically  was  forced 
upon  us.  We  were  entertaining 
friends  in  our  apartment. 
Shortly  after  midnight,  a  car 
hurtled  into  a  telephone  pole 
across  the  street,  careened  to  the 


side  and  toppled  over.  A  baby 
crawled  from  beneath  the  wreck¬ 
age  and  then  a  man,  bloody  and 
plainly  drunk,  muttering  alK)ut 
the  child. 

Stymied  by  a  lack  of  light,  we 
enlisted  the  men  of  the  First 
Aid  squad’s  emergency  truck, 
who  trained  spotlights  on  the 
wreckage.  We  came  out  with  a 
dramatic  photograph  in  low  key 
for  a  story  we  headlined  “Wine, 
Speed — and  a  Baby.” 

But  we  had  no  picture  of  the 
child  in  a  neighbor’s  arms,  nor 
of  the  ambulancemen  treating 
the  father.  It  became  obvious  to 
us  then  that  artificial  lighting 
was  a  must  if  our  newspaper 
was  to  continue  in  its  quest  for 
a  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
community. 

In  the  years  which  followed. 
Our  Town  grew  up  in  other 
ways.  We  increased  in  size,  from 
magazine  to  tabloid;  in  fre¬ 
quency  of  publication,  from 
semi-monthly  to  weekly;  in 
towns  coverwl,  from  one  to  two ; 
as  well  as  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  photographs  pub¬ 
lished  and  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  used.  Our  Rolleicord  was 
replaced  by  a  'ZVa  x  3*4  Crown 
Graphic  and  later  by  the  4x5 
Crown  which  we  are  still  using. 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT— The  ma$- 
ter-of-ceremonies  in  a  kindergarten 
play  i$  prompted  by  the  teacher 
at  the  piano. 


B<»li  Warner  Leaves 
E&P  l«»  Free  Laiiee 

Robert  M.  Warner  has 
resigned  from  the  stall  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  to  engage  in 
free  lance  writing.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  has  conducted  the 
Photography  Column  and  com¬ 
posed  photo  essays  in  E&P.  In 
addition,  he  has  covererl  the 
Unittxl  Nations  press  beat.  He 
plans  to  specialize  in  writing  in 
the  communications  fields,  par¬ 
ticularly  topics  on  photojournal¬ 
ism.  Temporarily  his  office  will 
be  at  his  home  in  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

The  Photography  Department 
assignment  has  l>een  given  to 
Rick  Fritxlman,  a  meml»er  of  the 
E&P  staff  for  several  years,  who 
will  also  continue  his  interest 
in  the  weekly  newspaper  field, 
conducting  the  Weekly  Editor 
feature. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

.unh:n  crash  phore 

Chief  Photographer  Jay 
Spencer  and  Staff  Writer  Miller 
Davis  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  New.'* 
sped  by  helicopter  to  reach  the 
scene  of  the  Northwest  Orient 
jet  crash  deep  in  the  Everglades 
recently. 

They  assisted  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  investigators  to 
take  initial  pictures  and  obtain 
information.  Other  newsmen 
covered  the  scene  at  daybreak 
Wednesday  reaching  it  by  heli¬ 
copter  and  tank-tread  weasels. 

The  CAB  granted  the  News 
permission  to  visit  the  scene 
long  before  it  was  permitte<l  to 
any  other  news  media.  The 
News  provided  the  CAB  with 
the  first  complete  set  of  pictures 
to  be  used  in  the  investigation. 

«  *  « 

PRIZE  GRIDIRON  SHOT 

George  Wardwell,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Levnston 
(Me.)  Sun- Journal,  has  been 
chosen  as  winner  of  the  1962 
Maine  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association’s  Football  Photo 
Contest. 

Wardwell,  a  Sun- Journal  pho¬ 
tographer  since  1946,  took  the 
prize-winning  picture,  titled 
“Ball  Floating  Away,”  at  the 
Bates-Colby  game  and  it  was 
published  in  the  Sun. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Robert  Gilka,  a  former  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  staff  to  director 
of  photography  of  Natioyial 
Geof/raphic  magazine. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harry  Cough  akour,  Pitts- 
hurgh  (Pa.)  Pout-Gazette  pho¬ 
tographer,  shot  a  picture  of  the 
fighter  Cassius  Clay — his  arm 
raised  in  victory  over  the  fallen 
Charley  Powell — which  rated  a 
two-page  spread  in  Life,  Feb.  15. 
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Upside-Down 


Trophy  for  Pic 


Hiiit  Kerns,  photo  chief  for 
the  m  ws  bureau  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  won  six  trophies  in  the 
1963  Ohio  Press  Photojyraphers 
conte.-^t,  including  best  of  show. 

His  winning  picture  of  three 
Nepro  children  looking  over  a 
fenct'  was  chosen  by  Milwaukee 
Journal  photographers,  who 
judged  the  contest,  as  the  best 
in  the  personalities  category  and 
the  top  of  800  pictures  entered 
in  the  contest. 

The  contest  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Ohio  Expositions  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  winning  pictures 
will  l)e  displayed  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair. 

Interesting  results  in  the  color 


CONGRATULATIONS — Ralph  Turner,  left.  Temple  City  Times,  receives 
well-wishes  from  Virgil  Pinkley,  center.  Desert  Newspapers,  as  he  turns 
over  presidency  of  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  to 
Harry  Green,  right,  of  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers. 


UP  THE  I.AUDEIt 

A  former  carrier  lK)y  for  the 


category  of  the  contest  included  I’hoenix  (lazette  has  come  a  long 
a  second  place  for  Tom  Beis-  '^^y  in  the  newspaper  business 
wenger,  Cleveland  free-lancer,  since  .starting  his  career  in  1914. 
who.se  picture  of  a  flag-raising  Harry  Green,  general 

shot  at  the  Akron  Soap  Box  business  manager  of  the  John  P. 
Derby  last  summer  kicked  off  Scripps  Newspapers,  who  was 
a  dispute  among  editors  and  ^  named  president  of  the 

photographers  across  the  coun-  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 


ers  Association. 

Mr.  Green  began  his  career 
by  delivering  the  Gazette  on  foot 
to  two  subscribers  who  lived  a 
half  mile  apart  in  what  was 
then  a  sparsely  settled  .section 
™  .  ,  ■  j  .  m  .of  Phoenix.  He  switched  to  a 

Photographers  reminded  Tom  of  bicycle  while  building  up  his  de- 

^  bvery  to  60  subscribers  along  a 
30-mile  route  and  used  a  horse 


try  which  was  reported  in  E&P. 

Beiswenger  got  his  shot  by 
lying  on  his  back  in  front  of  a 
•Marine  color  guard  as  it  was 
raising  the  American  flag. 

Memlx'rs  of  the  Ohio  Press 


trophy  with  a  figure  of 

cameraman  mounted  upside  when' the"  rain  turned  the  dirt 

i.  1  •  1  roads  into  puddles. 

First  place  in  the  color  cate-  n  i  • 

gor>'  went  to  Roliert  J.  Quinlan,  ,  business  manager  of 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  for  the  Ventura 

only  35  mm  color  slide  among  when 

the  entries.  It  was  a  silhouetted  business 


WINNER'S  SMILE  is  displayed  by 
Frank  Haven,  right,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  as  Governor  Brown  hands  over 
awards  won  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  at  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention. 
One  of  four  prizes  was  for  General 
Excellence  among  dailies. 


shot  of  the  crowning  of  the  Na 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 


sociation  queen  aT  chrnesto;  ^  ^ 

S.  C.,  last  summer. 


Ediioatiuii  Writing 

manager  of  all  seven  Scripps  Awards  Are  Posted 
newspapers  in  1945.  His  head-  jhe  Education  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  presented  its  awards . 
for  coverage  of  education  news 

First  prizes  in  spot  news  went  Scouts  Explore  Jobs  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

to  David  Myers,  Wilmington  *  during  the  convention  of  the 

News-Journal;  Glen  Cumber-  Phoenix,  Ariz.  American  Association  of  School 

\edge,  Columbus  Dispatch.  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  Administrators. 

Winners  in  the  feature  cate-  which  publishes  the  .Arizona  A  bronze  plaque  (first  prize) 
gory  were:  David  A.  Wilding,  Republic  and  the  Phoenix  will  go  to  Jerrold  Footlick, 

Elyria  Chronicle  Telegram;  Tom  Gazette,  is  sponsoring  an  Indianapolis  Times,  for  “broad, 
O’Reilly,  Toledo  Blade.  Explorer  Scout  post  to  interest  crusading  coverage  of  vital  edu- 

Sports  “firsts”  were:  Dave  ,1°  journal-  cational  issues.” 

Mathews,  Newark  Advocate,  and  careers.  The  group  meets  The  plaque  for  coverage  of 

Walt  Kleine,  Dayton  Journal  ^  for  business  ses-  national  problems  has  been 

Herald  individual  members  awarded  to  Rowland  Bond, 

-  A  zir  ij-  1  .u  four-hour  tours  with  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chron- 

nir^fnr'^  ^  newspapers’  reporters  and  pho-  ide,  for  stories  on  high  school 

picture  story  section  and  Herral  tographers.  drop-outs. 

Long:,  loledo  Blade,  was  first  in  •  mu  •  •  au  • 

J  •  A  •  A  •  The  winner  in  the  wire  serv- 

fashion  and  society  pictures.  „  ,  ice-syndicate  category  is  G.  K. 

,  *  ,*  *  MeUelt  Memorial  Hodenfield,  Associated  Press, 

VI ISCONSIN  CHAMP  Mvncie,  Ind.  especially  for  a  series,  “The 

Capturing  nine  awards  in  the  A  bust  by  Jo  Davidson  of  the  Disadvantaged.” 

Wisconsin  Press  Photographers  late  Lowell  Mellett,  a  former  Honorable  mentions  were 
Association  competition,  Sher-  editor  of  the  TFas/(m.(7fow  (D.  C.)  given  to  Elmer  Bertelsen, //ous- 
man  A.  Gessert  Jr.  of  the  Jour-  Daily  News,  has  b^n  given  to  ton  Chronicle ;  El  Cajon  Valley 

nal-Sentinel  photo  staff  was  the  art  gallery  at  Ball  State  (Calif.)  News;  Richard  P.  Klee- 

crowned  “Press  Photographer  Teachers  College  here  by  Dr.  man,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  and 

of  1962.”  He  began  working  for  and  Mrs.  Dexter  M.  Keezer  of  Ian  Forman,  Boston  Globe;  and 

the  Sentinel  in  1956.  New  York.  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Daily  Sentinel 
In  Orlando 
Passes  ‘50’ 

Orl.\nik),  Fla. 

Fifty  Years  Ago  on  Feb.  11, 
1913,  the  Daily  Sentinel  was 
l)orn. 

Its  parent  was  the  old  South 
Florida  Sentinel,  which  had  1)000 
a  weekly  newspaper  for  28  years 
previously,  having  been  founded 
on  March  4,  1885. 

The  man  who  decided  that 
sparsely-.settled  Orlando  was 
ready  for  a  morning  daily  news- 
l)aper  was  the  third  owner  of 
the  South  Florida  Sentinel,  the 
late  Josiah  Ferris. 

Mr.  Ferris  changed  the  name 
of  the  newspaper  to  the  Daily 
Sentinel  and  went  to  press. 

It  was  a  success  from  the  first 
issue,  due  to  the  astuteness  of 
Mr.  Ferris  and  his  partner  in 
marriage  and  business,  Mrs. 
Kate  Rinaldi  Ferris,  who  lived 
in  Orlando,  until  1960  when  she 
moved  to  Washington  to  l)e  near 
her  son.  She  is  now  pa.st  80. 

Before  Mr.  Ferris  purchased 
the  old  Sentinel  he  had  worked 
for  20  years  on  the  forerunner 
of  the  Orlando  Evening  Star, 
the  Orange  County  Reporter. 
This  paper  went  daily  under  the 
name  Daily  Reporter  in  1905. 

Mr.  Ferris  l)ought  it  in  1906, 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Walter  D.  Yowell,  publisher  of 
the  Evening  Star,  and  changed 
the  name  to  the  Evening 
Reporter-Star. 

A  year  later  Mr.  Ferris  sold 
his  interest  to  Mr.  Yowell  and 
lx)ught  the  Sentinel.  The  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star  has  been  under  its 
present  ownership  .since  1931. 

In  the  50  years  of  its  daily 
life,  the  Sentinel  has  published 
18,250  consecutive  issues,  one 
every  day  of  every  year. 

From  a  few  hundred  sub¬ 
scribers  l)ack  in  1913  for  the 
thin  little  four  to  six-page  news¬ 
paper,  it  has  grown  through  the 
half  century  to  a  newspaper 
which  prints  more  pages  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  Florida, 
with  a  circulation  l)etter  than 
100,000  daily.  With  the  Star, 
the  figure  is  more  than  130,000 
daily.  On  Sunday  it  is  135,000. 

Today  from  the  Sentinel-Star 
plant  come  the  Sentinel,  the 
Star,  Florida  Magazine,  and 
eight  special  editions:  One  with 
Negro  news  exclusively,  and 
area  editions  for  Winter  Park- 
Winter  Garden,  Brevard  (two). 
Lake  Marion,  Osceola-Polk  and 
Seminole-Volusia  Counties. 

These  editions  serve  13  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  counties  and  115 
towns. 
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THURSDATA 


STILL  IN  FAMILY  —  Gale 
B rammer  has  purchased  Jerry 
Brammer’s  interest  in  the 
Toumsend  (Mont.)  Star  and  has 
become  co-publisher  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  George.  Gale  B  rammer 
was  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Butte  Montana 
Standard-Post  before  moving  to 
Townsend. 

♦  *  * 

RELIGIOUS  —  New  York 
Press  Association,  comprising 
publishers  of  309  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  has  given  full  member¬ 
ship  to  the  Long  Island  Catholic, 
diocesan  weekly.  It  is  the  only 
religious  publication  in  the  111- 
year-old  group. 

«  *  « 

SUSPENDED  —  Vii-gil  Pink- 
ley,  publisher  of  Associated 
Desert  Newspapers,  has  sus¬ 
pended  the  Stanton  (Calif.) 
Weekly  Sun,  which  was  founded 
in  19(51.  The  editor,  Louise 
Meteer,  moved  over  to  the 
Oranqe  Daily  News  in  the 
Pinkley  prroup. 

• 

CRITERIA  —  Shortly  after 
Bill  Hackney  bought  the  Winter 
Park  (Fla.)  Sun-Herald,  the 
Rollins  College  Center  for  Prac¬ 
tical  Politics  conducted  a  panel 
discussion  of  newspaper  ser\’ice. 
Out  of  it  came  these  criteria: 

1.  Does  it  have  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility? 

2.  Does  it  take  sides  on  issues 
with  integrity? 

3.  Does  it  support  its  conv'ic- 
tions  fearlessly? 

4.  Does  it  realize  that  as  a 
community  monopoly  it  must 
be  fair  and  objective  in  its  news 
columns. 

5.  Does  it  have  a  local  tone 
of  emotional  feeling? 

(5.  Does  it  give  both  Pro  &  Con 
of  basic  issues? 
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7.  Does  it  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  leadership,  outspoken¬ 
ly  and  factually,  call  attention 
of  the  public  mind  to  the  goals 
and  the  programs  to  achieve 
those  goals? 

8.  Are  its  editorials  incisive, 
informed  and  instructive? 

9.  Is  the  paper  edited  with  a 
■sense  of  humor? 

10.  Is  the  paper  genuinely  in¬ 
teresting,  not  merely  by  repeti¬ 
tion  of  names  and  faces  but  in 
the  intrinsic  (|uality  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  position  as  well  as  having 
an  appeal  to  all  age  groups? 

*  *  * 

DEATH  —  Paul  Hillsamer, 
44,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Marion  (Ind.)  News  Herald, 
slumped  fonvard  over  his  type¬ 
writer  and  died  recently.  A 
heart  attack. 

♦  9|l 

BIRTH  —  The  first  edition 
of  the  County  Chronicle,  for 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  came  out 
Feb.  20.  It  replaces  the  Orbit, 
which  Herbert  B.  Nelson  and 
James  W.  Slattery’  bought  from 
Edward  W.  Byi-ne  last  October. 
• 

NeM’  Woman’s  Pa|je 
OflFered  To  Papers 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

“Wonderful  World  of  Wom¬ 
en”  is  the  title  of  the  woman’s 
page  now  featured  by  Philadel¬ 
phia  Suburban  Newspapers,  Inc. 
The  papers  include  the  Main 
Line  Times,  Germantown  Cour¬ 
ier,  and  News  of  Delaware 
County. 

Originally  the  page,  begun 
in  November,  1961  and  titled 
“Teens  Today,”  featured  pic¬ 
tures  and  copy  of  interest  to 
teenagers.  Beginning  in  Octo- 
l)er,  1962,  the  page  became 
“Wonderful  World  of  Women” 
and  expanded  to  include  news 
and  features  of  interest  to  the 
whole  family  on  fashion,  fur¬ 
nishings,  fo^,  beauty  and  spe¬ 
cial  stories. 

The  full  page  of  editorial  copy 
is  edited  by  Dorothy  Perkins, 
I  formerly  beauty  editor  and  a 
fashion  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 


Louis  T.  Klauder  and  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 
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Wayne  County  Press,  weekly 
offset  newspaper  here,  has  been 
announced. 

Elliott  E.  Brack,  who  has 
been  with  the  paper  since  Au¬ 
gust,  1962,  has  acquired  lialf- 
interest  in  the  paper  from  Nor¬ 
ris  B.  Strickland,  local  insur¬ 
ance  agent.  Mr.  Brack,  a  former 
Macon  News  and  Telegraph  re¬ 
porter,  will  continue  as  editor 
and  publisher. 

The  Press  liegan  publication 
in  1960.  It  has  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,021. 

FOUR  FIRSTS — California  Gover¬ 
nor  Edmund  S.  Brown,  left,  pre-  ANCHORAGE 

sents  awards  to  James  Wood,  Paul  Wetherman  of  Anchor- 
Burlingame  Advance-Star,  in  Cali-  age  and  his  brother,  Lawrence 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  Weatheiuian,  of  Kansas  City, 
ciation  competition  among  week-  Mo.  are  the  new  publishers  of 
!'«*•  Alaska  Medicine,  the  official 

,  ,  I-..  I  1  journal  of  the  Alaska  State 

hales  111  Weekly  rield  Medical  Association,  and  two 

Mill  Valley,  Calif,  weekly  newspai>ers,  the  Ft. 

Edward  M.  Mills  and  his  wife,  Richardson  Pioneer  and  Ehnen- 
Katharine,  have  purchased  the  f^or/  Sourdough  Sentinel.  They 
Mill  Valley  Record  from  Har-  purchased  the  Anchorage  Print- 
old  H.  Smith,  who  purchased  fi'um  Herb^  Rhodes, 

the  weekly  last  Augu.st  after 

publishing  the  Blackfoot  Palos  V^erdes  Estates,  Calif, 
(Idaho)  Daily  Bulletin.  p  ^yinier,  president  of 

Mr.  Mills  has  been  with  News-  Palos  Verdes  Newspapers  Inc., 
paper  Enterprise  Association  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
and  his  wife  writes  a  column  for  Lomita  News  and  Rolling  Hills 
NEA  under  the  name  of  Kay  News  from  Ray  H.  Reed  and 
Sherwood.  The  sale  of  the  60-  Robert  B.  Wilcox,  publishers  the 
year-old  i)aper  was  handled  by  pa^t  if,  years. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder  of  Anaheim.  The  Lomita  News  will  be 

*  *  *  operated  independently,  although 

Beaufort,  S.  C.  the  mechanical  departments  will 

The  Beaufort  Gazette,  a  week-  l»e  consolidated  in  the  Palos 
ly  edited  and  published  since  Verdes  Newspapers’  offset  pub- 
1947  by  Howard  Cooper,  has  lishing  plant.  James  Cole  will 
been  sold  to  the  Rochelle  Corpo-  continue  as  managing  editor  of 
ration,  a  company  formed  by  the  Lomita  paper  and  A.  E. 
four  (Charleston  newspapermen.  Gross  will  be  advertising  man- 
The  new  owners  are  T.  Miles  ager. 

Burbage,  Frank  B.  B.  Gilbreth,  «  *  * 

Hall  T.  McGee  and  Peter  Mani-  The  weekly  Derry  (N.  H.) 
gault,  president  of  the  company  News  and  Enterprise  has  been 
that  publishes  the  Charleston  purchased  by  Conrad  Quimby, 
Evening  Post  and  News  &  Cour-  who  resigned  recently  as  execu- 
ier.  tive  secretary  of  the  New  Hamp- 

Mr.  Cooper  will  retain  owner-  shire  Council  on  World  Affairs, 
ship  of  the  Gazette  building  and  Seller  was  Thomas  Shehan,  who 
rent  it  to  the  new  fii-m.  published  the  paper  for  the  past 

•  •  *  four  years.  He  also  publishes 

Jesup  Ga.  monthly  Horsemayi’s  Jour- 

Sale  of  an  interest  in  the 

_  • 

4  NcH  smen  Travel 
Far  to  Be  Teachers 

ASSOCIATES  „  „  H..NISV1IXE  Te^ 

Four  Houston  Post  staffers 
TS  make  a  140-mile  roundtrip  twice 

a  week  to  teach  classes  in  jour- 
if  nalism  at  Sam  Houston  State 

ilants  Teachers  College. 

Dr.  Ferol  Robinson,  director 
of  the  journalism  department, 
has  had  practicing  newsmen  as 
instructors  for  four  years.  On 
^ciP'hoIm  Nrws  the  list  of  visitors  now  are  Jim 

mini  N<w>  Mousner,  state  editor;  Mickey 

Herskowitz,  sports  Tvriter ;  Gayle 
McNutt,  feature  writer,  and 
.PHIA  7,  LOeutt  3-9682  Clair  Cobb,  copy  reader,  all  from 
the  Houston  Post. 
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Tr«iit«fi  Tlm«s 
Bristol  Dally  Courier 
Now  Brunswick  Home  Nows 
Patorson  Even  ini  News 
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Bear  Tells 
Stories  For 
The  Young 

A  happy-go-lucky  bear  is  the 
key  figure  in  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  iKHltime  stories  for  the 
young-hearted  from  five  up¬ 
wards. 

The  column:  “Hobart  the 
Bear.” 

The  artist:  Gene  Hoffman. 
The  writer:  Jeff  Hobart. 

The  format:  Six  times  week¬ 
ly;  250  words  minimum  with 
drawings;  one-half  tone  mats 
and  mimeo. 

The  distributor:  Editors  News 
Service  (512  Union  St.,  San 
Francisco  11,  Calif.). 

The  theme,  one  of  happy  mis¬ 
adventure,  deals  with  an  animal 
population  of  10  in  an  imagined 
forest  near  a  make-believe 
ranch.  Friends  of  the  bear  are 
a  cricket  who  plays  a  fiddle,  a 
pig  who  writes  poetry  and  mis¬ 
quotes  reliable  sources  such  as 
“Bartlett’s  Quotations”  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
fox  who  wants  to  be  a  Holly¬ 
wood  star,  a  snail  named  Hugo, 
and  a  horse  called  Florence. 

Senseless  Songs 

“BQ  Pig”  commemorates 
events  such  as  “Gaucho  Fox’s” 
departure  for  a  Hollywood 
screen  test  with  songs,  most  of 
which  make  little  more  sense 
than  this  excerpt: 

With  marmalade  sandwiches 
And  English  tomanichines, 
Curries  and  jams  and  marsh¬ 
mallow  hams. 

Hot  dogs  with  mustard  and 
sweet  pickled  yams; 

We’ll  feast  to  the  sound  of 
A  hundred’n  one  trumpets ; 

A  flute  and  a  drum  and  a 
Mexican  humpet; — 

Artist  Gene  Hoffman,  who 
draws  the  animals,  is  a  free¬ 
lance  cartoonist  and  associate 
of  illustrators  Bill  Shields  and 
Norm  Nicholson  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  been 
cover  artist  for  a  number  of 
magazines  and  is  currently  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  series  of  massive 
metal  and  wood  assemblages.  His 
work  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Society  of  Illustrators  of  Los 
Angeles  for  its  annual  publica¬ 
tion,  by  the  Commercial  Artists’ 
Annual,  which  has  given  him 
eight  awards  of  excellence,  and 
by  the  Society  of  Illustrators 
of  New  York,  where  he  has  won 
six  awards. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


The  Worry  Clinic 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane.  Ph.D..  M.D. 


Hoffman’s  hobby:  Shooting 
skeet  with  bow  and  arrows. 

Jeff  Hobart,  writer  of  the 
fanciful  animal  stories,  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Page  Five 
Syndicate  and  managing  editor 
of  Editors  News  Service. 

*  *  * 

Two  “Mr. 

Tilt  in  Chess 

San  Francisco 

Cabled  messages  announcing 
high-level  strategy  will  shortly 
l)e  flying  back  and  forth  across 
the  Iron  Curtain  as  two  “Mr. 
K’s”  contend  in  a  correspond¬ 
ence  chess  match. 

Results  of  this  play  between 
America’s  George  Koltanowski 
and  Russia’s  Paul  Keres  will  be 
syndicated  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  idea  for  this  unique  fea¬ 
ture  presenting  two  of  the 
world’s  high  ranking  chess  mas¬ 
ters  originated  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  This  newspaper 
has  found  chess  promotions  gain 
widespread  and  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse.  Recently  more  than  3,- 
000  chess-playing  readers  at¬ 
tended  a  Chronicle-sponsored 
chess  exhibition. 

The  Koltanowski  weekly  chess 
column  is  syndicated  by  Golden 
Gate  Features.  This  syndicate 
now  also  is  servicing  the  inter¬ 
national  match. 

2S  Take  Column 

The  chess-playing  writer’s 
“Chess  Fun”  appears  in  25 
newspapers.  It  is  described  as 
the  world’s  most  widely  syndi¬ 
cated  chess  column.  Mr.  Kol¬ 
tanowski  holds  the  title  of  world 
blindfold  chess  champion.  Mr. 
Keres  is  ranked  among  the 
world’s  three  best  players. 

'The  match  was  arranged  after 
prolonged  work  on  clearances 
to  insure  transmission  of  the 
coded  cables.  The  match  will 
start  March  19.  Coverage  will 
be  provided  thrice  weekly  until 
the  game  is  decided.  A  10-week 
run  is  predicted. 

Provisions  have  been  made 
for  chess  enthusiasts  to  play 
along  with  America’s  Mr.  K. 
They  will  compete  for  prizes 
with  other  players  in  the  same 
newspaper  circulation  zone. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  syndication 
fees  paid  by  each  daily  will  be 
earmarked  for  these  awards. 

The  reader  participation  plan 
will  provide  for  the  publication 
of  diagrams  showing  Mr.  Keres’ 
latest  play.  Readers  will  then 
mail  postcards  showing  the 
countering  move  they  suggest. 
Scores  will  be  accumulated 
throughout  the  match.  Details 
are  available  from  Stanleigh 
Arnold,  Sunday  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

for  February  23,  1963 


Ca.se  T-164;  David  Crane 
is  now  interning  at  Chi¬ 
cago’s  splendid  Cook  County 
Hospital. 

Recently  he  treated  the 
sick  baby  of  a  young  mother. 

Then  he  asked  her  to  re¬ 
turn  the  next  Monday.  But 
she  failed  to  show  up. 

A  week  later  she  was  back 
with  her  infant,  now  criti¬ 
cally  ill  with  pneumonia. 

“Why  didn’t  you  bring 
your  baby  here  when  I  told 
you?’’  David  a.sked. 

“Oh,  Doctor,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “I  didn’t  have  bus 
fare!” 

“You  are  a  chain  smok¬ 
er,”  David  retorted,  “and 
that  costs  you  50c  per  day, 
so  why  couldn’t  you  raise 
2.5c  for  bus  fare?” 

She  looked  aggrieved  and 
insulted  at  such  an  idea. 

“Oh,  you  simply  don’t  un¬ 
derstand,”  she  snapped. 

But  David  and  all  you 
smart  taxpayers  understand 
all  too  well. 

For  millions  of  Americans 
squander  their  own  money 
on  non-essentials;  then  want 
to  become  “free  loaders”  for 
medical  care. 

On  Friday  nights,  even 
now,  our  Veterans’  Hospi¬ 
tals  are  glutted  with  drunks 
who  freely  spend  their  own 
dough  on  liquor;  then  run 
for  three  nights  of  free 
board,  room  and  superb 
nursing  care — all  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  you  taxpayers. 


Remember,  too,  that  it 
costs  $20  per  day  per  bed 
for  such  care! 


Each  week  20,000,000  pri¬ 
vate  paying  patients  descend 
on  us  medics,  yet  10,000,000 
(50%)  have  NO  DIAGNOS- 
ABLE  PHYSICAL  AIL¬ 
MENTS  WHATSOEVER! 

The>'  are  the  “worry 
warts”. 

Kennedy’s  Medicare  Bill 
would  swamp  us  medics 
with  ALL  the  “worry  warts” 
in  the  U.S.A.  (and  at  tax¬ 
payers’  expense). 

Charity  wards  and  county 
hospitals  already  render  su¬ 
perb  medicare  to  the  needy. 

“But  people  don’t  like  to 
be  called  charity  cases,”  say 
do-gooders. 

So  welfarists  hope  to  cam¬ 
ouflage  “charity”  by  calling 
it  a  “right”  of  all  citizens 
to  unlimited  handouts. 

Don’t  let  “charity”  be 
dignified  into  a  “right”,  for 
that’s  what  ruined  the  Ro¬ 
man  Republic,  too. 

Under  Medicare  we  doc¬ 
tors  would  be  paid  for  serv¬ 
ices  we  now  donate  FREE, 
so  our  opposition  is  not  moti¬ 
vated  by  money! 

We  like  “free  enterprise”. 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Mellott,  Ind. 
Phone  317-295-2253 
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Andrew  Tully  Writes 
Ray  Tucker  Colunm 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Andrew  Tully,  reporter,  war 
coirespondent  and  author  of 
seven  books,  has  succeeded  Ray 
Tucker  as  writer  of  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Whirligig”  column  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

Mr.  Tucker,  ill  with  cancer, 
retired  after  witing  the  col¬ 
umn  for  3o  years.  It  ■was  one 
of  the  earliest  Washington  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  columns  and  was 
started  by  Paul  Mallon. 

“I  am  tired,"  Mr.  Tucker 
wrote  in  a  note  to  editors.  “I 
want  to  conserve  my  streng^th 
to  figdit  the  biggest  scrap  of 
my  life.  I  want  to  conser\'e  my 
time  for  my  family  and  for 
meditation  and  prayer.  So,  no 
more  columns.” 

TuUr  Praised 

Of  his  successor,  Mr.  Tucker 
wrote:  “He  is  warmhearted,  dis¬ 
cerning,  industrious  and  cour¬ 
ageous.  He  can  be  a  great  col¬ 
umnist  in  the  great  tradition.” 

Readers  of  the  writingfs  of 
Andrew  Tully  know  that  he  is 
aggfressive,  has  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  politics  and  a  sharp 
sense  of  humor. 

Mr.  Tully,  one  of  the  first 
Americans  to  reach  Berlin  dur¬ 
ing  the  Russian-German  battle 
for  the  city  in  1945,  won  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Award  and  the 
Headliners’  Award  for  his  series 
on  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1955. 


He  was  bom  in  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
parentaage  and  l)egan  work  on 
the  Southbridge  Evening  News 
and  later  worked  for  the  former 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Post.  At  23,  he  became  publisher 
of  the  Southbridge  Press  and 
won  fame  for  it  by  publishing 
a  perfumed  edition.  He  sold  the 
paper  and  went  to  work  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler,  which 
sent  him  to  Europe  to  cover 
Patton’s  Third  Army. 

First  In  Berlin? 

During  the  Battle  of  Berlin, 
Mr.  Tully,  Virginia  Irwin  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
and  a  jeep  driver,  Johnny  Wil¬ 
son,  headed  for  the  city.  Tully 
claims  he  was  the  first  of  the 
three  to  walk  across  the  city 
line. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Tully 
worked  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  and  then 
went  to  the  Scripps-Howard  na¬ 
tional  bureau  in  Washington. 
He  has  covered  every  national 
political  convention  since  1948. 
He  covered  the  Batista  take¬ 
over  of  Cuba  in  1952  and  the 
Castro  assumption  of  power  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  1959.  Six  days 
after  Castro  took  over,  Andrew 
Tully  warned  of  communist  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Castro  camp,  in 
the  first  interview  with  Che 
Guevara. 

He  also  covered  stories  in 


”The  Doctor  and  Your  Child” 

.  .  .  tells  how  to  keep  your  youngsters  healthier 
and  happier .  .  .  parent-child  relations  .  .  .  moral 
and  religious  factors  . . .  disciplining  Jr.  . . .  the 
million  and  one  problems  of  child  rearing  .  .  . 
in  simple,  easy  to  apply  language  .  .  . 

Dr.  Willis  J.  Potts 

is  a  famous  pediatrician  with  international  reputation,  former 
director  of  Children's  Memorial  Hospital,  perfector  of  the  blue 
baby  operation.  Children  all  around  the  earth  have  benefitted  from 
his  treatment.  His  twice  a  week  column  gets  readership  of  64% 
women,  31%  men  in  a  big  Chicago  newspaper!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 


ChUago  Tribune- Mew  York  Mews 

immm  M.WS  Building,  Nuw  Yofk 

oynaisawe,  IIIC*  THbun*  Towt,  CNcago 


Andrew  Tully 


England,  France,  Ireland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  Italy,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Finland,  Soviet  Union 
and  South  America. 
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entences 
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— King  Features  sports  col¬ 
umnist  Jimmy  Cannon,  whose 
newest  client  is  the  Chii-ago 
Daily  News,  made  such  a  hit 
on  a  national  CBS  radio  broad¬ 
cast  with  Arthur  Godfrey  that 
he  was  called  back  for  three 
encores. 

— .Medicine  in  Indianapolis: 
The  News  started  the  “Diwtor 
Kildare”  comic  strip  and  the 
Times  began  the  “Ben  Casey” 
strip.  The  Star  carries  the  “Itex 
.Morgan,  M.D.”  strip. 


Many  Books 

He  left  Scripps-Howard  in 
1961  to  free-lance  and  to  write 
more  books.  His  first  book,  “Era 
of  Elegance,”  was  published  in 
1948.  “CIA:  The  Inside  Story” 
and  “Capitol  Hill”  made  the 
best-seller  lists  in  1962.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  an  author  had 
been  on  both  the  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  lists  at  the  same  time. 

Selling  Strung 

His  “Treasury  Agent”  is  still 
selling  strong.  “A  Race  of 
Rebels,”  a  novel  about  the  Cuban 
revolution,  and  “When  They 
Burned  the  White  House,”  about 
that  British  skirmish  in  the 
War  of  1812,  are  other  Tully 
books.  Coming  in  April  is  “Ber¬ 
lin:  Story  of  a  Battle,”  a  non¬ 
fiction  work  based  on  his  own 
experiences  and  from  interviews 
with  147  survivors.  In  the  fall, 
“Supreme  Court,”  said  to  be  the 
first  novel  about  the  nation’s 
highest  court,  will  be  published. 

■ITie  “National  Whirligig”  first 
appeared  in  1923.  Ray  "Tucker 
took  over  from  Paul  Mallon  in 
1928  and  continued  until  his  re¬ 
tirement. 

Tally’s  Goal 

“My  goal  is  the  goal  Ray 
Tucker  achieved  —  a  column 
that  informs  in  conversational 
tones,  and  occasionally  points  a 
finger  at  furtive  political  scul- 
duggery,”  Mr.  Tully  wrote.  “I 
am  on  the  side  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  who  pays  the  bills;  I 
couldn’t  care  less  if  something 
I  write  happens  to  interfere 
with  the  sly  plan  of  an  anxious 
public  official.” 

He  wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker: 
“You  have  earned  the  highest 
tribute  from  your  peers  —  you 
have  been  a  gfood  newspaper¬ 
man.” 

There  are  six  columns  a  week. 
Five  are  “National  Whii-ligigs” 
and  one  is  “International  Whirl¬ 
igig.” 


— Len  .Massell  reports  in  his 
“On  The  Square”  column  in  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
that  a  local  plumber  admired 
a  “Blondie”  comic  strip  by  Chic 
Young  so  much  he  obtained  the 
original  drawing  from  King 
Features  and  had  it  framed  for 
display  in  his  shop. 

— Russians  will  soon  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  some  of  the  most  unique 
characters  of  American  fiction. 
King  Features  comic  strips 
“Blondie,”  “Beetle  Bailey,” 
“Steve  Canyon”  and  “Barney 
Google  and  Snuffy  Smith”  will 
be  included  in  an  exhibition  of 
graphic  arts  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts 
has  been  asked  by  the  U.  S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency  to  organize 
for  travel  in  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe  over  three  years. 

— Robert  Westbrook,  son  of 
Hollywood  columnist  Sheilah 
Graham  (Bell  Syndicate)  is  au¬ 
thor  of  “Journey  Behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,”  which  will  be 
published  March  15  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  Mr.  Westbrook, 
at  17  the  youngest  author  on 
Putnam’s  list,  is  a  senior  at  the 
Putney  School  in  Vermont.  He 
toured  Russia  and  some  satel¬ 
lites  with  nine  other  teenagers. 

— For  a  couple  of  hillbillies 
from  Hoot  ’n  Holler,  Barney 
Google  and  Snuffy  Smith  man¬ 
age  to  get  around.  The  King 
Features  Syndicate  comic  strip, 
drawn  in  the  Tampa  studio  of 
award-winning  cartoonist  Fred 
Lasswell,  is  published  daily  and 
Sunday  in  483  newspapers 
throughout  the  world.  Recently 
Barney,  Snuffy  and  their  en¬ 
tire  entourage  arrived  in  Ice¬ 
land  via  the  comic  section.  The 
hillbilly  balloons  in  Icelandic 
characters  look  strange,  but  the 
Icelanders  have  taken  to  the 
American  folk  characters  and 
their  antics  as  if  Hoot  ’n  Holler 
were  a  suburb  of  Reykjavik. 
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SYNDICATES 


Lawrence 
Recalls  His 
Early  Days 

Washington 

It  was  a  pood  settinp  for 
reminiscinp  alxiut  the  old  days 
of  newspaperinp  and  columnist 
David  Lawrence  was  in  the  mood 
to  do  so. 

Some  150  people  turned  out 
Feb.  13  at  a  National  Press  Club 
luncheon  to  honor  Mr.  Lawrence, 
a  recently-elected  Fellow  of 
Sipma  Delta  Chi.  Notinp  that 
in  his  71  years  he  had  received 
other  honors,  he  said  that  this 
one  tops  them  all  because  it  was 
an  award  from  fellow  journal¬ 
ists. 

McKelway  Talks 

Ben  McKelway,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  preceded  Mr. 
Lawrence  in  the  propram  and 
noted  that  the  Star  was  the  17th 
paper  to  start  runninp  the 
Lawrence  column  45  years  apo. 
Notinp  that  Mr.  Lawrence  in 
1916  had  almost  alone  predicted 
President  Wilson’s  reelection, 
Mr.  McKelway  went  on  to  say: 
“He  could  say  ‘I  doubt  it’  when 
everyone  else  is  believinp  it.” 

Mr.  McKelway  praised  Mr. 
Lawrence  for  havinp  done  as 
much  as  any  individual  to  keep 
the  fledplinp  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  alive.  He 
also  spoke  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
efforts  as  a  lonp-time  trustee  of 
the  National  Press  Buildinp 
Corp. 

Theodore  Koop,  CBS,  vice- 
president  of  SDX,  presented  a 
plaque  from  the  fraternity  to 
Mr.  Lawrence. 

AP  Strinper 

In  his  informal  remarks, 
Lawrence  recalled  how  he  was  a 
poor  boy  workinp  his  way 
through  Princeton.  In  1908  he 
recalled  how  as  an  AP  stringer 
he  was  staying  on  in  a  free 
college  dormitory  that  summer 
when  the  widow  of  the  former 
President  Grover  Cleveland  sent 
him  a  wire  telling  him  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  death.  This  was  a  clear 
beat  for  Lawrence,  who  subse¬ 
quently  worked  for  AP  in  its 
Philadelphia  office  at  a  job  that 
pave  him  enough  money  to  stay 
in  college. 

He  recalled  covering  the  skir¬ 
mishing  on  the  Mexican  border 
in  1911  for  AP  which  resulted  in 
his  getting  an  award  from  the 
wire  service  for  exceptional  suc¬ 
cess.  Unusual  angle  of  it  all: 
he  got  the  award  by  specifically 
disobeying  orders. 


LAWRENCE  HONORED — Sigma  Delta  Chi  presented  its  insignia  of 
fellowship  to  columnist  David  Lawrence.  From  left  are  Ban  F.  Mayer, 
AP,  president,  Washington  SDX  Chapter;  Theodore  Koop,  vicepresident, 
CBS,  and  president-elect,  SDX;  Mr.  Lawrence;  B.  M.  McKelway,  editor, 
Waihington  |D.  C.)  Star. 


i  disobeying  orders. 
3  I  editor  &  PU 


As  he  related  the  story,  his 
file  to  AP  was  going  into 
unfriendly  news  hands  so  he 
switched  to  a  more  expensive 
method  of  getting  his  stories  out. 
New  York  at  first  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  and  wired  him  many  a 
complaint. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  long-time  head 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
(which  he  founded)  also  finds 
time  to  write  a  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  syndicated  to  some  300 
daily  newspapers  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate.  It 
was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
when  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
talking  about  this  media.  He 
commented : 

High  Costs 

“Our  chief  difficulty  nowa¬ 
days  in  the  newspaper  business 
is  not  on  the  news  side.  It  is 
primarily  a  question  of  news- 
jiaper  economies.  It  should  be 
normal  for  newspapers  to  be 
charging  not  just  10c  a  copy  but 
at  least  25. 

“The  newspaper  performs  a 
function  all  its  own,  yet  it  has 
suffered  from  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  in  the  matter  of  prices,  both 
for  subscriptions  and  for  local 
advertising.” 

Regarding  the  current  compe¬ 
tence  of  newsmen: 

“My  answer  is  definitely  in 
the  affirmative  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  present  crop  is 
better  than  the  old.  Reason: 
journalism  is  an  ever-more 
demanding  profession,  requiring 
better  and  better  people.” 

On  the  subject  of  training  for 
journalism,  he  said: 

“I  believe  that  a  would-be 
newspaperman  should  take  all 
the  courses  (in  the  liberal  arts 
category  in  college)  and  then, 
after  graduation  specialize  just 
as  he  would  in  law  or  medicine 
or  engineering.” 

Better  Newsmen 

As  for  much-criticized  Wash¬ 
ington  newsmen: 


“The  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  of  today  are  far  superior 
to  those  we  had  a  half  century 
ago.  They  are  better  equipped 
and  they  have  a  bigger  job  to 
do.” 

Regarding  the  current  inter¬ 
est  in  government  secrecy: 

“I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article 
I  wrote  nearly  46  years  ago  on 
Dec.  1,  1917.  It  concerns  the 
handling  of  news  related  to 
national  security,  suppression  of 
information  that  ought  to  be 
published  and  the  general  dis¬ 
array  in  which  government  finds 
itself  when  delicate  problems  in 
the  international  field  arise.  It 
reads  as  if  it  were  written 
yesterday.” 

Also  present  were  three  for¬ 
mer  national  presidents  of  SDX, 
Luther  Huston,  Sol  Taishoff  of 
Broadcasting  Magazine  and  Ted 
Scripps. 

Presiding  at  the  program  was 
Ben  Meyer  of  AP,  head  of  the 
local  SDX  Chapter. 

>i>  *  * 

Bell-McClure 
Is  New  Name 

Four  jointly  owned  syndi¬ 
cates  have  been  consolidated  un¬ 
der  the  single  name  of  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate. 

They  have  operated  in  the 
past  under  the  separate  names 
of  the  Bell  Syndicate,  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers  and  Consoli¬ 
dated  News  Features. 

Also  owned  by  the  group  is 
the  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance  and  the  Women’s 
News  Service. 

The  syndicates  and  news  serv¬ 
ices  were  recently  purchased  by 
the  Koster-Dana  Corporation,  a 
New  York  firm  which  publishes 
educational  booklets,  from  Ern¬ 
est  Cuneo.  (E&P,  Jan.  12,  page 
13).  Harry  J.  Speiss  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization  and 
John  Osenenko  is  executive 
vicepresident. 
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FEATURE 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BUIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NANO  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI'L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  O 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  O 
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Signals  Up!  McKinney 
Will  Run  a  Railroad 


By  Al  Arnold 

Denver 

Alexis  McKinney,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post,  has  written  “30”  to  his 
newspaper  career  to,  as  he  puts 
it,  “run  a  railroad  over  in 
Duranpo.” 

Mr.  McKinney,  58,  assumed 
new  duties  Feb.  18  as  director 
of  the  nation’s  last  authentic 
narrow  paupe  passenper  rail¬ 
road  in  the  Four  Comers  area — 
where  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  Utah  touch  borders. 
The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  operates  between 
historic  Duranpo  and  Silverton, 
Colo. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  said 
Mr.  McKinney’s  appointment  by 
the  railroad  “has  my  reluctant 
blessing. 

“The  Rio  Grande’s  program  is 
of  tremendous  importance  to 
Colorado,  and  if  it  were  my  pro¬ 
gram  I  would  have  come  up  with 
the  same  choice,”  Mr.  Hoyt  said. 

His  First  Byline 

The  McKinney  byline  first  hit 
print  in  1929. 

It  was  on  Oct.  3,  1929,  that  the 
convicts  in  the  Colorado  State 
Penitentiary  hunched  over  the 
rough  board  tables,  noisily  eat¬ 
ing  hash,  beans  and  bread  for 
lunch. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the 
bloodiest  prison  riot  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Colorado  would  be  well 
under  way — one  which  left  eight 
guards  and  five  prisoners  dead 
and  the  prison  a  smouldering 
shambles. 

That  dark  day  newspapermen 
flocked  to  the  scene  of  the  riot. 
Among  them  was  Alexis  McKin¬ 
ney,  a  cub  reporter  for  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain.  He  had  a 
folding  camera  with  him.  He 
looked  around  and  saw,  just 
outside  the  prison  walls,  a  300- 
foot  smokestack.  McKinney  was 
no  steeplejack,  but  he  ran  to  the 
stack,  climbed  to  the  very  top 
and  took  a  roll  of  pictures  of 
the  burning  prison.  He  de¬ 
scended,  covered  with  cold 
sweat,  but  with  a  real  picture 
“scoop.” 

Immediately,  a  guard  de¬ 
manded  that  he  turn  over  the 
roll  of  film.  But  McKinney, 
realizing  he  has  several  unex¬ 
posed  rolls  of  film  in  his  coat 
pocket,  pulled  a  quick  bit  of 
slight-of-hand  and  dropped  the 
exposed  roll  in  his  pocket,  hand¬ 
ing  over  to  the  guard  a  new 
roll. 


The  Chieftain  extras  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  carried  a  sensational 
l)icture,  and  with  it,  a  byline. 

Up  the  Ladder 

Mr.  McKinney  was  launched 
on  his  newspaper  career  in  1928 
when  he  joined  the  Pueblo  Star 
Journal  as  circulation  agent. 
The  following  year,  he  joined 
the  Chieftain  as  reporter,  and 
ser\'ed  as  state  editor  and  city 
editor  before  moving  on  in  1932. 

He  was  co-publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rocky  Ford  Tribune 
during  1933  and  1934,  and  news 
editor  of  the  Alamosa  Daily 
Courier  from  1934  until  1942,  at 
which  time  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Denver  Post  as  statehouse 
reporter. 

In  1946,  he  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor.  He  served  as  city 
editor  and,  later,  as  managing 
editor,  before  being  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  in  1949. 

In  1952  he  was  the  first  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Empire  to  ride  in  the  top 
secret  B-47  jet. 

He  conducted  a  one-man  feud 
with  the  U.S.  Army — and  was 
prepared  to  go  to  the  White 
House  for  satisfaction  in  the 
dispute. 

It  had  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Denver  Post  that  one  of 
the  atomic  research  installations 
in  New  Mexico  was  a  gold  mine 
for  spies.  Security  was  inade¬ 
quate,  if  not  almost  entirely 
lacking. 

‘Secrets’  Easy  to  Get 

The  hassle  arose  in  1948  when 
Mr.  McKinney,  as  Post  man¬ 
aging  editor,  sent  a  reporter  to 
New  Mexico. 

“Go  down  there  and  talk  to  all 
the  people  you  can,  get  all  the 
information  you  can  about  the 
atomic  doings  without  going  to 
the  officials  of  the  project.  In 
other  words,  learn  everything 
that  could  be  learned  by  anyone 
else — including  a  reporter  from 
Pravda  or  a  foreign  spy,”  he 
instructed. 

The  articles  which  the 
reporter  dug  up  turned  the  army 
red-faced.  They  proved  that  any¬ 
one  could  charter  a  plane  and 
take  aerial  photos  of  the  instal¬ 
lation.  Anyone  could  gather 
atomic  secrets.  Information 
listed  by  the  War  Department 
as  top  secret  was  available  to 
anyone  who  could  speak  and 
understand  English. 

In  the  March  15,  1948  issue 
of  Time  Magazine,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  was  quoted  as  say- 


L.  A.  Times  Opens 
W aU  Street  Bureau 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  will 
open  a  business  and  financial 
news  bureau  in  Wall  Street  on 
Feb.  25,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Otis  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Nick  B.  Williams, 
editor. 

Robert  E.  Nichols,  financial 
iKlitor  of  the  Times,  announced 
the  promotion  of  two  business 
and  finance  news  staff  members, 
the  addition  of  a  new  writer, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
weekly  column,  “Your  Market,” 
exis  e  inney  ^  begin  in  the  Feb.  17  Sunday’s 

ing  that  the  Denver  Post  had  tlutlook. 


done  a  disservice  to  the  nation 


Sederberg  will  be 


— that  the  Post  had  “leaked”  transferred  from  Los  Angeles 
.secret  information.  to  New  York  to  serve  as  East 


“Chagrined  officials  later  t,oast  financial  correspondent 
apologized  to  the  Post,”  Mr.  head  of  the  new  Wall  Street 
.McKinney  recalls.  “If  they  Bureau.  Robert  Sullivan,  a.ssist- 
hadn’t,  we  weren’t  going  to  stop  financial  editor  of  the  Tim^, 
short  of  President  Truman  him-  continue  to  provide  daily 

gpjf  and  Sunday  reports  on  the  stock 


gpjf  and  Sunday  reports  on  the  stock 

market  as  seen  from  the  Pacific 
Grady  the  Cow  Coast. 

,,  ,r.  Charles  D.  Wood  has  been 

Mr.  McKinney  was  managing  earned  business  and  finance  news 
^itor  of  the  Post  when  Grady  .^eceeding  Mr.  Seder- 

the  Cow-and  the  Posts  new  ^ 

farm  «litor,  Ralph  Partridge  Los  Angeles  staff.  Thomas 

vaulted  to  international  fame.  Southern  California 

Grady,  anil-temper^  bovine  correspondent  with  the  Wall 
at  Yukon  Okla.,  Jump^  into  a  street  Journal  Los  Angeles  bu- 
silo  m  Febimary  of  1949  and 
ate  so  much  she  couldn  t  be 

remov  •  ness  and  finance  general  assign- 

Her  plight  was  bannered  and  reporter. 

across  the  nation.  Woodrow  Wirsig,  editor  of 

Thousands  of  suggestions  magazine,  will 

began  pouring  into  newspai^r  ^ 

offices  and  the  cow  s  owner  s  Market.” 

mailbox  with  rescue  ideas.  ^ 

After  McKinney  and  Part¬ 
ridge  mapped  a  plan  of  action,  Newspaper-lV  Firm 
the  fam  editor  flew  to  Okla-  Appoints  Controller 
homa  City,  greased  Grady  with 

axle  lubricant,  shot  her  with  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

sedatives  and  put  her  on  a  diet.  Richard  F.  Millen,  who  has 


axle  lubricant,  shot  her  with  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

sedatives  and  put  her  on  a  diet.  Richard  F.  Millen,  who  has 
With  the  aid  of  ropes,  she  was  been  audit  manager  of  Cheme- 
removed  —  and  the  nation  tron  Corp.,  Chicago,  since  1958, 
breathed  easier,  has  joined  the  Gazette  Company 


breathed  easier,  has  joined  the  Gazette  Company 

Voice  of  America  beamed  the  and  its  affiliate.  Cedar  Rapids 
news  of  Grady’s  rescue  around  Television  Co.,  as  controller, 
the  world  in  dozens  of  languages.  Other  executive  appointments 
•  announced  by  J.  F.  Hladky  Jr., 

6  Receive  Prizes  president  and  general  manager 

17  Tw  .  r*!  .K  of  the  two  companies,  are: 

From  Montreal  Club  William  C.  Crawford,  president 

Montreal  of  King’s  Concrete  Co.  and  a 
Six  winners  of  the  second  Gazette  director  for  15  years, 
annual  press  awards  of  the  vicepresident;  and  John  L.  Don- 
Montreal  Men’s  Press  Club  were  nelly,  auditor  of  the  KCRG 
announced  Feb.  9.  stations,  business  manager  of 

Each  received  inscribed  silver  the  television  company, 
goblets  and  $100.  • 

The  winners  were:  Dink  Car-  Award 

roll.  Gazette,  sports  column;  Al  ^ 

Palmer,  Gazette,  sports  news;  Miami,  Fla. 

Peter  Desbarats,  Star,  Yves  Billie  O’Day,  women’s  editor 


The  winners  were:  Dink  Car-  Award 

roll.  Gazette,  sports  column;  Al  ^ 

Palmer,  Gazette,  sports  news;  Miami,  Fla. 

Peter  Desbarats,  Star,  Yves  Billie  O’Day,  women’s  editor 
Michaud,  La  Patrie,  editorial;  of  the  Miami  has  received 

Michael  Saint-Jean,  Madian’s  the  Alumna  Headliner  Award 
Magazine,  feature  photography;  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  She  is  also 
and  George  Gay,  Star,  sports  conductor  of  the  Miami  Sym- 


photography. 


phonic  Society  Orchestra. 
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not  ONE  ...  not  TWO  ...  not  THREE 

but 

211  NEWSPAPERS 

are  receiving 

AP’s  Computerized  Stock  Market  Tables 


in  tape  for  automatic  typesetting 
through  the  use  of  an  electronic  computer  system 

designed  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
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Weekly  Mixes  Foresight, 


Geography  to 

Ci'LPEPHai,  Va. 

Determination,  foresight  and 
peopraphy  are  the  inpre<lients 
that  will  blend  into  a  new  Vir- 
pinia  daily  newspaper — the 
Culpeper  Star-Exponent  —  on 
March  4. 


Walter  B.  Potter 


The  foresipht  and  determina¬ 
tion  come  from  Walter  B.  Potter, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Star-Exponent  since 
1953.  The  peopraphic  facts  of 
life  that  po  into  the  daily’s  birth 
come  from  Culpeper’s  location 
in  the  rollinp  countryside  of 
north  central  Virpinia. 

Mr.  Potter  is  chanpinp  his 
weekly  to  a  Monday  throuph 
Friday  afternoon  daily. 

He’s  of  the  school  that  thinks 
you  pet  out  what  you  put  in, 
that  the  weeklies  that  lose  money 
and  fold  are  the  weeklies  that 
aren’t  pettinp  the  proper  atten¬ 
tion — the  foresipht  and  the 
determination. 

“A  pood  newspaper,”  he  rea¬ 
sons,  “is  more  in  demand  than 
ever.” 

More  roads,  more  cars,  more 
communication,  and  better 
schools,  he  thinks,  “have  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  the  back¬ 
woodsman.” 

The  backwoodsmen  are  few  in 
his  prowinp  area.  Unlike  many 
rural  sections,  Culpeper  county 
prew  up  by  14  per  cent,  up  to  a 
population  of  15,0»18,  in  the 
decade  between  1950  and  1960. 

Of  still  more  sipnificaace  to 
his  plans  was  a  “city  zone” 
prowth  durinp  the  same  period 
to  about  7,000 — a  climb  of  55 
percent. 

To  Washinpton,  it’s  about  75 
road  miles;  to  Richmond,  about 
85;  to  Charlottesville,  45,  and  to 
Fredericksburp,  about  35 — all 
locations  where  there  are  dailies. 

Ultimately,  he  sees  his  paper 
prowinp  to  10,000  circulation,  up 
from  its  present  4,400.  Initially, 
he’ll  print  8  to  12  papes,  sub¬ 
scription  rate,  35  cents  weekly. 

He’s  expandinp  his  staff,  from 


Go  Daily 

16  to  20.  He’ll  take  Associated 
Press  and  Photofax  services, 
half  a  dozen  comic  strips  and  a 
cro.ssword  puzzle. 

He  plans  no  immediate  addi¬ 
tions  to  his  $165,000  worth  of 
equipment,  includinp  an  offset 
press. 

His  staff  will  include  a  man- 
apinp  editor,  a  city  editor,  a 
sports  (“ditor  (he  expects  to  l)e 
stronp  on  area  hiph  .school 
sports),  a  peneral  reporter,  and 
his  “secret  weapon.” 

That  “secret  weapon”  is  Mrs. 
Potter,  the  former  Alice  Kather¬ 
ine  Hudson  of  New  Orleans. 
She’s  his  ace  tipster,  pickinp  up 
all  .sorts  of  tidbits  al)out  town. 

He  will  continue  printinp  the 
local  hiph  school  paper,  do  the 
press  work  for  one  other  Vir¬ 
pinia  weekly,  print  another  and 
continue  his  peneral  job  printinp 
business. 

Mr.  Potter,  47,  is  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  praduate  (1948)  of 
Washinpton  and  Lee  University 
and  a  second-peneration  news¬ 
man.  As  a  younpster  he  puttered 
about  the  shop  of  his  father’s 
weekly  the  Farmville  (Va.) 
Leader,  now  merped  with  the 
Farmville  Herald. 

In  2*4  years’  service  with  the 
army  in  Europe  he  rose  from 
second  lieutenant  to  major.  Now 
Mr.  Potter  rates  a  “Colonel” 
before  his  name.  That’s  his  rank 
in  the  army  reserve. 

After  the  war  and  collepe,  it 
was  back  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  him,  as  manapinp  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hopewell  (Va.)  Newn. 

In  1951  he  leased  the  Virginia 
Star,  a  Culpeper  weekly.  Two 
years  later  he  acquired  the 
Exponent  and  merped  the  two. 
Numerous  awards  have  come  to 
him  and  his  paper  since, 
includinp  a  first-place  award  for 
community  service  from  the 
National  Editorial  Association. 
• 

Printing  and  Photo 
Seminar  for  Texans 

Bryan,  Texas 

New  procedures  in  printinp 
and  photopraphy  will  be  empha¬ 
sized  at  the  i4th  annual  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference  at 
Texas  A&M  Collepe  here  March 
1-2.  Harry  Ritter,  A&M  jour¬ 
nalism  professor,  said  invita¬ 
tions  have  been  sent  to  625 
Texas  newspapers. 

Amonp  the  speakers  will  be 
Art  Uhlmann,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle  chief  photoprapher ;  John 
Hoffman,  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute;  Phil  McMullan,  Garland 
News  publisher,  and  William 
Barr,  operator  of  a  printinp 
firm  in  Fort  Worth. 


‘New  Frontier  Legmen 


THE  TOES  SAY  NO! — "Never  again,"  writes  Bill  Norsworthy,  Baton 
Rouge  State-Times  reporter,  closing  out  his  account  of  a  50-mile  hike 
that  ended  for  him  at  22.4  miles.  He  rode  the  ambulance  home,  nursing 
twisted  ankle. 

*  e  * 

He^s  52„  So  Whales  Another  2  Miles? 

Respondinp  to  the  White  town.  Red  Winp.  They  left  at 
House  call  for  hikinp,  Mrs.  Mar-  noon,  Feb.  14  in  15-l)elow-0 
paret  Crimmins,  women’s  edi-  weather,  arrived  Red  Wing 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  6:30  p.m.  next  day.  But  Boni, 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Pre.ss,  chal-  beinp  52,  added  two  miles  in 
lenped  Sports  Editor  Bill  Boni  honor  of  his  ape  after  the  pair 
to  a  50-mile  walk  to  her  home  was  preeted  by  the  mayor. 

«  «  « 


LEAVE  IT  TO  THE  MARINES — Jerry  Eaton,  state  editor  of  the  Ariiona 
Republic,  is  comforted  by  his  wife  after  making  the  New  Frontier  fitness 
trek  of  50  miles  in  l4*/2  hours. 
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The  New  Look 

{Cuntinued  from  page  7) 

radio  and  television,  but  I  would 
venture  to  assert  that  these 
media  should  not  be  criticized 
for  boin^r  superficial  if  superfi¬ 
cial  treatment  of  most  news  is 
what  they  do  best  and  what 
their  audience  mostly  expects 
from  them.  If  print^  media, 
particularly  specialized  printed 
media  are  best  qualified  to  dig 
deep  into  special  subjects  of  cur¬ 
rent  interest,  why  insist  that  a 
mass  medium  like  television 
ought  to  be  doing  the  same 
thing  even  if  its  audience  drifts 
away? 

‘Monoptdy’ 

As  for  the  very  popular  topic 
of  monopoly,  whether  in  big  city 
newspaper  journalism  or  else¬ 
where  —  there  is  obviously  no 
real  monopoly  in  such  a  broad 
and  competitive  spectrum  as  we 
have  today  in  our  national  jour¬ 
nalistic  picture.  Every  medium 
partly  overlaps  some  other  me¬ 
dium;  there  is  wide  choice  to 
the  listener,  the  looker  or  the 
reader,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
so  competitive  there  is  always 
some  <iuestion  as  to  whether  one 
segment  or  another  will  be 
driven  out  of  business. 

There  are  more  radio  and 
television  stations  operating  in 
the  United  States  today  than 
there  are  daily  newspapers.  Yet 
our  journalistic  critics  keep  in¬ 
sisting  that  monopoly  is  closing 
in  because  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  particularly  metropolitan 
newspapers,  have  gone  out  of 
business  and  not  many  cities  or 
towns  have  more  than  one  daily 
newspaper. 

This  is  an  effect  or  even  a 
proof  of  competition  rather  than 
the  lack  of  it.  In  almost  every 
case  where  a  newspaper  has 
gone  out  of  business,  the  same 
community  is  supporting  one  or 
more  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  has  shifted  part  of  its 
attention  and  its  money  to  sub¬ 
urban  or  sub-community  news¬ 
papers  of  one  sort  or  another. 

We  hear  of  “one  newspaper 
towns”  but  there  is  no  such 
thing.  There’s  almost  no  place 
in  the  country  where  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  cannot  be  de¬ 
livered  in  the  early  mail.  With¬ 
out  mentioning  any  names,  other 
newspapers  are  likewise  avail¬ 
able.  So  are  news  magazines  of 
course  and  the  ever  present 
radio  and  television. 


of  competition  all  the  journal¬ 
istic  media  will  try  to  do  better. 
This  includes  television  and  the 
magazines,  as  well  as  newspa¬ 
pers.  Some  will  fail  and  may 
leave  the  scene.  But  some  will, 
in  fact,  do  better.  They  are  all, 
I  think,  seeking  talent. 

Journalism  may  never  solve 
all  its  problems  nor  please  all 
its  critics,  but  it  will  continue  to 
be,  as  I  think  it  surely  is  today, 
a  rewarding  experience. 

• 

Copley  Papers’ 
Awards  Posted 

Borrfx;o  Springs,  Calif. 

Winners  of  the  Copley  .Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards  for  1962  were 
announced  Feb.  22  by  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  corpor¬ 
ation  publishing  the  Copley 
Newspapers. 

One  special-merit  award  was 
made  for  enterprise  benefiting 
all  Conley  newspapers.  Tw^o  new 
aw'ards  were  established  this 
year  —  for  best  spot-news  story 
and  best  feature  story  written 
by  Copley  News  Bureaus. 

The  special-merit  award  went 
to  Richard  F.  Pourade,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  for  a  series  of  editorials 
alerting  readers  to  matters  of 
paramount  interest  to  their  na¬ 
tional  w'elfare. 

Charles  Keely,  Washington 
correspondent,  received  the 
news-bureau  award  for  best 
spot-news  .story.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
clusive  .story  published  Aug.  16, 
1962.  which  first  told  of  the 
Russian  build-up  in  Cuba. 

Robert  Betts,  a  Copley  News 
Ser^Mce  correspondent  in  San 
Diego,  received  the  news-bureau 
award  for  best  feature  story. 
This  was  based  on  a  series  de¬ 
scribing  life  under  Castro  and 
was  written  after  Betts  made  a 
secret  and  perilous  visit  to 
Cuba. 

Winners  of  $100  prizes  in 
Copley  new.spaper  divisions  in¬ 
cluded: 

Los  Angeles — Robert  F.  Beck, 
Joseph  Heredia,  Robert  P. 
Studer,  W.  C.  Moore,  Gary 
Palmer,  Betty  Preston,  Thomas 
Watson,  Lorelei  Kelly,  Richard 
Roberts,  Kenneth  Retry,  Joan 
Filgiano. 

San  Diego — Nick  Williams  Jr., 
William  Hartley,  Charles  Davis, 
Jack  Tucker,  Richard  Nall, 
Larry  Sisk,  James  Nesbitt,  Bev¬ 
erly  Beyette,  Gene  Gregston, 
Wendell  Smith,  Harry  Hoken- 


Few  Jobless 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

When  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
l)urchased  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  last  July  19,  the  Sentinel 
had  between  62,5  and  650  em¬ 
ployes. 

In  a  report  to  employes  re¬ 
cently,  Robert  Drew,  Journal 
business  manager,  said  that 
since  the  acquisition  of  the 
Sentinel  from  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  there  has  been  a  net 
increa.se  of  250  full  time  and 
200  jiart  time  employes  on  the 
Journal  Company  payroll. 

What  happen^  to  the  other 
Sentinel  employes? 

A  check  with  the  Milwaukee 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council  this 
week  showed  that  few  are  not 
employed. 

The  Guild  had  ,300  members 
at  the  Sentinel  —  in  editorial, 
business  office,  circulation  and 
advertising.  Many  of  these  were 
married  women,  who  returned 
to  housework  or  took  other  jobs. 

The  Journal  placed  between 
65  and  70  guildsmen  on  the  pay¬ 
roll,  most  of  them  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes.  This  left 
about  26  guildsmen  without 
jobs.  Some  retired,  others  went 
into  public  relations  work.  Some 


connected  with  newspapers  in 
Wisconsin  and  elsewhere.  Two 
returned  to  college,  one  is  teach¬ 
ing  school,  one  is  learning  motel 
management,  others  are  free 
lancing. 

Guild  reckoning  shows  eight 
persons  (editorial)  without  jobs. 
Five  of  these  are  i)hotographers, 
three  are  newsmen.  Another  23 
guildsmen  in  other  Sentinel  de¬ 
partments  are  out  of  work,  for  a 
total  of  31. 

Of  97  journeymen  and  nine 
apprentice  jirinters  at  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  85  journeymen  and  .seven 
apprentices  are  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Of  six  Sentinel  engravers,  the 
Journal  took  all  except  three. 
Five  engravers  are  out  of  work. 
All  except  one  of  22  Sentinel 
pressmen  are  working  on  the 
Journal;  mailers,  18  out  of  27. 

That  is  the  newspaper  em- 
jdoyment  picture  .seven  months 
after  the  Sentinel  strike  and 
.sale. 


Office  for  Bankers 

Washington 
G.  Herschel  Schooley  has 
resigned  as  press  secretary  to 
Senator  John  G.  Tower  (R- 
Texas)  to  open  a  Washington 
office  for  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association.  He  is  a 
former  information  chief  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 


Lee  of  FCC  Sees  Good 
In  ‘Newspaper  Stations’ 


Kewardinz  Illinois  —  Allen  Conn,  Ruth 

Distelhurst,  Edward  Armstrong, 
To  sum  it  up:  Our  journalistic  William  Hagen,  Lyle  Edwards, 
structure  o  r  spectrum  has  Wayne  Allen,  Lewis  Mrkvicka, 
changed  greatly  in  recent  years  Marlene  Wirth,  Dale  Lancaster, 
and  is  very  complex  and  very  Roy  Drinkall,  and  Henry  Will- 
competitive.  Under  the  pressure  hite. 
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Boston 

Robert  E.  Lee,  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  said  here  this  week 
he  believes  there  are  “many 
good  things”  about  newspaper 
ownership  of  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions. 

His  attitude  toward  giving 
licenses  to  publishing  firms  came 
up  at  a  Boston  College  student 
meeting  after  he  discussed  the 
current  trend  of  criticism  of 
television. 

Commissioner  Lee  reported 
that  many  of  the  newspapers 
that  had  acquired  licenses  did 
so  through  purchase,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  FCC  had  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  acquisition.  Those 
that  had  been  given  FCC  li¬ 
censes,  he  said,  had  met  the 
criteria  of  diversification  re¬ 
quired  of  such  applicants. 

“I  have  recognized  the  danger 
of  this  control  of  mass  media,” 
he  said.  “I  can  see  that  it  might 
be  bad  if  the  only  newspaper  in 
a  community  controlled  the  only 
radio  station,  the  only  tv  sta¬ 
tion. 


“But,  you  know,  there  are 
many  good  things  about  news¬ 
paper  ownership.  By  and  large 
they  run  very  fine  stations  and 
provide  good  programs.  They 
don’t  traffic  in  licenses.  By  that 
I  mean  they  don’t  obtain  a  li¬ 
cense  from  the  FCC  for  a  sta¬ 
tion  and  then  later  sell  it  to 
someone  who  wouldn’t  stand  a 
chance  of  winning  a  license  in 
a  comparative  hearing.  News¬ 
papers  don’t  do  this.  They  ob¬ 
tain  the  privilege  and  they  keep 
it. 

“There  also  is  another  aspect. 
There  are  instances  where  a  tv 
station  is  helping  to  keep  a 
newspaper  in  business.  And  once 
a  newspaper  folds  up,  no  one 
can  start  another,  because  there 
just  isn’t  that  much  money 
around.” 

Asked  to  explain  the  status  of 
WHDH-TV  Channel  5,  owned 
by  the  Boston-Herald  Traveler 
Corporation,  Commissioner  Lee 
said:  “We  have  given  them  a 
license  and  it’s  now  up  for  re¬ 
newal  and  anyone  is  entitled 
to  apply  for  it.” 
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Press  Protest  Halts 
Phone  Rate  Increase 


Washington 

The  plan  to  increase  rates  for 
telephone  services  on  May  1  has 
tieen  deferred. 

Rosel  M.  Hyde,  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  told  a  Senate 
committee  Feb.  18  that  “further 
consideration”  would  lie  piven 
to  petitions  of  interested  parties. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and 
United  Press  International  are 
asking  for  reconsideration  of 
increases  that  would  affect  news 
ser\’ices.  The  Associated  Press 
planned  to  file  data  as  part  of 
the  ANPA  brief. 

Some  Relief 

With  the  FCC  under  a  hail  of 
senatorial  criticism,  Mr.  Hyde 
declared  there  was  “no  intent  to 
drive  out  newspapers,”  and  some 
relief  may  yet  be  worked  out  for 
publications. 

With  a  few  modifications,  the 
FCC  ruling  made  final  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  1961  interim  decision 
in  a  seven-year  investigation  of 
leased  line  rates  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  and  Western  Union.  At  that 
time  AT&T  estimated  the  new 
rates  would  increase  costs  to  the 
press  by  19%,  to  commercial 
customers  by  2.1%,  and  decrease 
costs  to  government  users  by 
7.8'  V .  The  final  prescrilied  rates 
would  increase  press  costs  more 
than  150%  in  some  cases. 

In  issuing  its  final  decision 
on  Jan.  29  the  FCC  said  it  would 
consider  any  evidence  which 
indicated  the  increased  rates 
“would  significantly  impair  the 
widespread  dissemination  of 
news  information.” 

'Body  BIoh'  to  Papers 

Sen.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney 
(U-Okla.)  said  the  FCC  plan  to 
hike  rates  $4,012,000  for  private 
or  leased  teleprinter  circuits 
would  be  a  “body  blow  to  many 
small  newspapers.” 

Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  (D- 
Tex.)  questioned  the  FCC  pro- 
}>osal  to  raise  rates  an  estimated 
$25  million  a  year  by  hiking  the 
cost  by  5  to  10  ■:«nts  of  person- 
to-person  phone  calls  under 
distances  of  800  miles. 

Sen.  Monroney  said  the 
increased  wire  cost  burdens 
threatened  to  drive  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  the  small  and  county  seat 
newspapers,  which  he  called  the 
“backbone  of  American  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Instead  of  charging  a  paper 
for  the  time  it  uses  a  lease<l 
wire,  he  said  the  FCC  plan 


would  force  the  paper  to  pay  for 
a  full  24  hours  for  a  private 
line,  whether  it  used  it  round- 
the-clock  or  not. 

“There  is  no  other  utility  that 
I  know  of  that  charges  24 
hours,”  Sen.  Monroney  said.  “A 
newspaper  that  uses  power  to 
run  the  presses  only  pays  for 
the  electricity  used,  not  on  a 
24-hour  basis.” 

American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  which  leases  the 
wires,  has  criticized  the  plan  as 
“discriminatory.” 

Ferson-t€>-Person  Hike 

Sen.  Yarborough  centered  his 
attack  on  the  plan  to  boost 
person-to-person  rates.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  an  FCC  press  release  of 
Jan.  29  describing  it  as  “.small 
increases”  in  calls  up  to  800 
miles. 

The  same  release  highlighted 
the  commission’s  decision  for  a 
“major  change”  in  long  distance 
rates,  or  the  so-called  after-nine 
rate.  Under  it,  station-to-station 
calls  lietween  9  p.m.  and  4:30 
a.m.  can  be  made  anywhere  in 
the  United  States — from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco — for  one 
dollar.  It  becomes  effective  April 


Washington 

Morton  Mintz  of  the  IFn.s/i- 
ington  Post  iweived  the  1%2 
Heywood  Broun  Award,  given 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  for  his  story  of  how  Dr. 
Frances  0.  Kelsey  kept  the 
baby-forming  drug,  thalidomide, 
off  the  U.  S.  market. 

The  story,  which  was  credited 
with  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
passage  of  drug-control  legisla¬ 
tion,  was  selected  from  moro 
than  100  entries  in  the  22nd 
annual  contest.  The  judges 
were:  Repr.  Leo  W.  O’Brien,  an 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  newsman;  J.  R. 
Wiggins,  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  and  James  M.  Minifie, 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

Mr.  Mintz  i-eceived  a  $500 
cash  award  and  a  citation.  His 
paper  gets  a  citation  noting  the 
award.  The  roporter  also  has 
been  nominated  for  the  Guild’s 
Wilbur  E.  Bade  Memorial 
Award  for  outstanding  local 
guild  leadership. 

First  honorable  mention  in 
the  Broun  competition  went  to 


1  at  an  estimated  cost  to  AT&T 
of  $55  million. 

Sen  Yarborough  said  a  10-cent 
increase  on  a  50-cent  person-to- 
person  call  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  amounted  to  a  20  per 
cent  increase — “and  I  don’t  call 
that  a  small  increase.” 

Figures  .Submitted 

Mr.  Hyde  said  the  Commis¬ 
sion  asked  for  full  cost,  traffic 
and  accounting  figures  from 
AT&T  and  based  its  decision 
for  the  proposed  April  1  rate 
hike  on  these.  “We  had  no  rea¬ 
son,”  he  added,  “to  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  statements.” 

The  committee  chairman. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore  (U- 
R.  I.),  suggested  that  Mr.  Hyde 
return  for  additional  questioning 
at  a  later  date  and  “come  pre¬ 
pared  to  quiet  once  and  for  all, 
if  you  can,”  the  continuous 
inferences  that  AT&T  dominates 
the  FCC. 

• 

Circulator  Nametl 

Easton,  Pa. 

Harvey  C.  J.  Deiley,  who 
served  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Easton  Express 
from  1928  to  1944,  has  been 
named  circulation  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  succeeding  Arthur 
Diaz,  who  resigned  to  become 
assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 


Charles  L.  Roach  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  for  his 
expose  of  the  arrest  of  a  Hun¬ 
garian  refugee  for  failing  to  pay 
a  delinquent  milk  bill  owed  by 
another.  The  story  resulted  in 
the  prisoner’s  acquittal  and  a 
curb  on  the  arrest  powers  of 
Denver’s  constables. 

The  following  stories  also  re¬ 
ceived  mention: 

A  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  exploitation  of  North¬ 
ern  Manitoba  Indians,  written 
by  Ted  Dinsmore  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star. 

A  series  on  the  same  subject 
by  Charles  McGregor  in  the  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram. 

An  analysis  of  conditions  in 
a  Boston  low- rent  housing  proj¬ 
ect  by  Richard  Hurt,  who  liv^ 
in  the  development  for  two 
weeks  while  preparing  the  series 
for  the  Boston  Globe. 

Don  Marshall’s  series  of 
stories  in  the  Jersey  Journal 
that  resulted  in  retrial  and  free¬ 
dom  for  a  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Negro 
sentenced  to  death  in  Georgia 
after  a  trial  without  a  lawyer 


Thomas  L.  Moran 


Thomas  L.  Moran 
Of  Scranton  Dies 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Thomas  L.  Moran,  63.  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Scranton 
Times  since  1951,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  here  Feb.  16  after 
returning  from  a  shopping  trip 
with  his  wife. 

Mr.  Moran  joined  the  Times 
in  the  business  office  41  years 
ago.  He  took  an  active  role  in 
civic  affairs  and  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
dustrial  Authority.  For  the  last 
nine  years  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Scranton  Redevelopment 
Authority  and  head  of  a  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County  Committee  on 
new  jobs  and  industrial  growth. 

At  St.  Thomas  College,  now 
the  University  of  Scranton,  and 
also  at  Catholic  University  of 
America  and  Goergetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  Moran  was  an  out¬ 
standing  football  player.  He  was 
president  of  the  Friendly  Sons 
of  St.  Patrick. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Mr. 
Moran  is  survived  by  a  son, 
four  daughters,  a  brother  and 
24  grandchildren. 

• 

Retail  Ad  Manager 

Philadelphu 

Lyman  B.  McBride  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  He  started  his  adver¬ 
tising  sales  career  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Francisco 
chapter  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  1950-60. 

• 

Tourism  Award 

Spain’s  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Tourism  has  established 
an  annual  award  for  journalists 
for  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  “give  publicity 
to  and  propagate  Spanish  tour¬ 
ism.”  The  prize  for  a  non-resi¬ 
dent  of  Spain  is  a  visit  to  that 
country  worth  50,000  pesetas. 


or  a  jury. 
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CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


‘Ugh’  Copy  Criticized 
At  Want  Ad  Workshop 


merly  with  the  classified  adver- 
tisin(?  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  —  appointed  classi¬ 
fied  advertisinff  manafter  for  the 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier. 
Pauline  Bartholomew  was 
transferred  from  classified  to 
display  and  Robert  Lieurance 
from  display  to  classified. 


San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Clas.'^ified  is  the  best  way  to 
reach  people,  providing  the  copy 
is  right,  panelists  demonstrate 
at  the  San  Mateo  Times  adver¬ 
tising  workshop  here  last  week. 

No  other  medium  is  so  per¬ 
fectly  fitted  to  the  people;  no 
other  market  place  provides  con¬ 
ditions  so  ideal,  explained  Jack 
Underwood,  assistant  to  the 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

But  communications  fail  when 
“ugh  copy”  is  used,  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  said  in  listing  “St.  ht.pvt.- 
shwr.nr  bus  li.”  as  an  example 
of  the  big  ugh  line. 

In  contrast,  he  submitted  a 
classified  ad  placed  in  a  London 
paper  in  1692.  This  read; 

“At  one,  Mr.  Packer’s  in 
Crooked  Lane  next  the  Dolphin, 
are  very  good  lodgings  to  be  let 
where  there  is  freedom  from 
noise  and  a  pretty  good  garden.” 

Users  must  spend  more  time 
preparing  copy,  Mr.  Underwood, 
a  Times  classified  executive  be¬ 
fore  stepping  up  to  his  new 
duties,  declared. 

M.  J.  A.  McDonald,  retired 
after  60  years  as  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  said  the  four  W’s  of 
the  want  ads  are:  what,  where, 
who  would  want  it — which  is 
answered  by  the  reader  —  and 
the  why.  The  why  is  the  most 
important,  he  said. 

Termed  Backbone 

Henry  Milano,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  real  estate  dealer,  said 
the  newspaper  is  the  backbone 
of  his  business. 

The  classified  section  is  good 
any  day  of  the  week,  because 
there  are  new  customers  every 
day.  This  is  especially  true  in  a 
growth  area  like  California,  Mr. 
Milano  said. 

Copy  is  expensive.  It  must 
sell.  In  his  organization  he  and 
every  other  member  writes  his 
own  copy  after  visiting  the 
property. 

“I  had  to  learn  how  and  I  still 
have  to  rewrite  each  ad  about 
10  times,”  he  confessed. 

*  *  * 

WESTKKN  .STVIJi 

West  Coast  CAMs  are  churn¬ 
ing  up  linage  building  gags  and 
gadgets  these  days. 

Lester  P.  Jenkins,  CAM,  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Times,  has  come 
forth  with  his  second  all  used- 
car  tabloid  section  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  cooperation  with  the 
Washington  State  Independent 


Automobile  Dealers  Association. 
The  section  not  only  features 
used  cars,  but  puts  editorial 
emphasis  on  matters  of  interest 
to  used  car  buyers. 

On  the  split  page  of  one  of 
its  Sunday  sections  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  carried  the  picture 
of  CAM  Frank  W.  Lester  pre¬ 
senting  a  pair  of  tickets  for  a 
trip  around  the  world  to  a 
reiider,  Mrs.  Wanda  B.  Spain, 
who  came  within  50  lines  of 
predicting  that  the  Times  would 
carry  11,029,794  more  lines  of 
classified  in  1962  than  its  near¬ 
est  rival  for  world  leadership. 

And  in  San  Francisco, 
“friendly  Mr.  Pickett,”  CAM 
Bill  Pickett,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  his  prospects  out 
in  the  aisles  with  his  series  of 
promotion  ads  with  a  “light 
touch.” 

The  example  there  is  a  full 
page  sporting  four  large  photos 
under  the  banner,  “Are  You 
Looking  For  A  New  Secretary? 

.  .  .”  Each  photo  has  its  own 
caption  with  a  zany  theme  such 
as  the  one  showing  the  boss 
in  a  wrestling  match  with  his 
secretary  on  the  office  couch 
“.  .  .  .  Because  your  office  could 
use  a  little  of  the  woman''s 
touch"  and  another  portraying 
a  gal  complete  with  wand  and 
wings  and  a  weird  crown, 
“.  .  .  because  your  present  secre¬ 
tary  doesn't  present  the  proper 
company  image,"  .  .  .  then  find 
one  fast  with  a  Chronicle  Want 
Ad! 

Finally,  the  fabulous  Tourna¬ 
ment  of  Roses  All  Year  Annual 
Classified  section  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner.  CAM 
Jack  Salm  noted  that  the  70- 
page  section  brought  a  higher 
rate  this  year  and  “if  it  isn’t 
the  largest  section  of  its  kind 
in  America,  it’s  certainly  the 
best  looking.” 

Hi  *  * 

PER.SONAL  NOTES 

Jack  Haberstroh  —  named 
classified  advertising  manager. 
New  York  Times  Western  edi¬ 
tion  with  account  responsibility 
in  13  western  states.  He  will  be 
headquartered  in  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Win  Truitt,  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Lon  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  —  to  classified 
manager,  Carden  Grove  (Calif.) 
News.  Succeeded  by  Robert 
Bashdort. 

*  * 

Robert  E.  Lamacchia,  for- 


^Right  to  Know’ 
Bill  Is  Delayed 

Concord,  N.  H. 

A  legislative  hearing  on  a 
“right-to-know”  bill,  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  weeks,  Feb.  13,  to 
permit  a  committee  of  news¬ 
papermen  to  draft  amendments 
to  it. 

The  continuance  was  requested 
by  Thomas  W.  Gerber,  general 
manager  of  the  Concord  Moni¬ 
tor,  who  said  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  believed  “a  lot  of 
objections”  to  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  could  be  overcome  with 
amendments. 

James  R.  Bucknam,  managing 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  said  provisions  of  the 
bill  “probably  would  be  applied 
very  rarely.”  During  his  30 
years  in  newspaper  work,  he 
said,  he  has  seen  few  times 
where  such  a  law  would  l>e  used. 

Other  supporters  of  the 
“right-to-know”  measure  in¬ 
cluded  Richard  Blalock  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Brighton,  news  executives 
of  the  Portsmouth  Herald,  and  i 
Thomas  F.  McKoan  of  Canter-  I 
bury,  formerly  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union  Leader  news 
staff. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  included 
Robert  Lewis,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  N.  H.  Education 
Association,  who  contended  that 
access  to  school  records  contain¬ 
ing  confidential  information 
would  violate  constitutional 
rights,  and  James  Rilev  of  the 
N.  H.  Department  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security,  who  opposed  free 
access  to  certain  records  kept  by 
his  department,  such  as  com¬ 
pany  payrolls  for  payments  to 
unemployed  persons. 

• 

Deadline  for  Awards 

Aoril  1  is  the  deadline  for 
entries  in  the  competition  of  the 
Deadline  Club,  New  York  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  for  two  communica¬ 
tions  awards  to  be  made  May  9. 
One  is  for  United  Nations  cor¬ 
respondence  ($500)  and  the 
other  is  the  James  Wright 
Brown  Prize  for  distinguished 
journalistic  accomplishment  in 
the  New  York  area,  April  30, 
1962  to  April  1,  1963.  Entries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  SDX 
Committee,  Overseas  Press  Club, 
54  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


Police  May  Close 
Investigative  Reports 

Frankfxirt,  Ky. 

Kentucky  Attorney  General 
John  Breckinridge  has  ruled  that 
a  city  may  withhold  investiga¬ 
tive  information  from  the  public. 

The  opinion  was  requested  by 
Mrs.  Martha  Comer,  editor  of 
the  MaysvUle  Daily  Independent, 
who  claimed  that  local  police 
stopped  newsmen  from  exam¬ 
ining  any  Police  Department 
records  except  those  pertaining 
to  arrests.  The  City  Commission 
since  has  reopened  the  records. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  said  the  City 
of  Maysville  has  “.  .  .  the  right 
if  it  so  desires  to  restrict  and 
prohibit  police  officers  from 
giving  out  information  resulting 
from  their  investigations  of 
accidents  and  crime.” 

Innocent  persons  and  sources 
of  information  are  protected  by 
controlling  the  release  of  such 
information  to  the  public  until 
trial  or  final  disposition  of  a 
case,  the  Attorney  General  said. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  said  state 
statutes  say  police  crime  infor¬ 
mation  is  neither  confidential 
nor  of  a  public  nature.  Thus,  he 
said,  the  rule  expressed  in  a 
Louisville  case  applies.  This  rule 
requires  “an  interest  be  shown 
in  order  for  a  person  to  have 
access  to  such  a  record.” 

YOUR  BEST  BUY 

kIN  AMERICAN 
^  FLAG  KITS! 


DON’T  MISS  THIS  PROVEN  PUBLIC 
SERVICE.  OFFER  YOUR  READERS 
THE  FINEST  VALUE  ANYWHERE! 

•  8'  aluminum  pole  with  step-on 
bracket  for  ground  insertion, 
plus  aluminum  wall  bracket. 

•  50-star  sewn  flag,  3'  x  5'. 

•  Ball  top  and  halyard. 

•  Slim  3'  mailable  display  box. 


Guarantetd 

sale 

Adv.  Mats 
Available 


Y  COMPAI 


V/rit»  *  Wire  •  Phone  Collect 

AMERICAN  FLAG  KIT  MF6.  CO. 

1401  W.  Webster  Chicago  14,  III. 
Phone:  549-4730 
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Women  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


to  the  potential  of  the  women’s 
sections,”  says  Miss  Greene, 
“either  to  their  value  as  news 
media  or  for  advertising.” 

She  Discovered  Verbs 

Miss  Greene  started  her  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  hiprh  school 
gfirl  in  Palatka,  Fla.  She  per- 
.suaded  the  editor  of  the  Palatka 
Daily  News  to  let  her  write  a 
hijfh  school  sports  column. 

“There’s  where  I  discovered 
verbs,”  she  says. 

She  later  wrote  advertising 
copy  for  a  radio  station  and  an 
agency.  Both  those  jobs  gav'e 
her  an  appreciation  for  word 
economy. 

When,  in  1944,  she  found  her¬ 
self  a  widow  with  three  children 
to  support.  Miss  Greene  got  a 
job  on  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

“I  ran  my  legs  off  to  keep 
from  having  to  work  in  the 
women’s  department,”  she 
recalls,  “but  it  happened  any¬ 
way,  ev'entually.” 

In  Orlando  she  met  a  news- 
pai>erman  named  Joe  Ruken- 
brod,  who  was  a  widower  with 
three  children.  They  decided  to 
pool  their  resources,  “which 
were  practically  nothing,”  and 
their  children.  They  married, 
and  the  raising  of  their  six 
youngsters  has  provided  some  of 
the  most  empathetic  and  hilari¬ 
ous  copy  for  her  columns. 

Despite  high  reader  appeal  of 
her  column.  Miss  Greene  is  the 
first  to  refute  the  notion  that 
lively  columns  make  a  women’s 
section.  Though  her  staffers  all 
use  more  humor  than  is  usually 
found  in  women’s  pages,  the 
basis  of  a  good  women’s  section 
as  well  as  a  good  news  section 
is,  she  believes,  good  day  to  day 
reporting.  Good  reporting  to  her 
means  accurate  reporting. 

Margin  fur  Error 


To  insure  this  accuracy  she, 
among  other  things,  declines  to 


SPORTS  EXPERT  —  Cay  Jones, 
night  news  editor  in  the  AP  bu¬ 
reau  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  specializes 
in  sports  writing.  She  comes  from 
a  newspaper  family  and  her  hus¬ 
band  is  a  sports  writer  on  the 
Albany  Times-Union. 


take  important  stories  on  the 
telephone  or  te  print  telephone 
numbers.  “Both  leave  too  much 
margin  for  error.” 

Once  a  year  she  calls  the  city’s 
club  presidents  and  their  pub¬ 
licity  chairmen  together,  ex¬ 
plains  what  she  can  and  cannot 
use,  and  tells  them  that  all  copy 
must  be  deliv^ered  in  writing. 

Often  instead  of  making  head¬ 
lines  out  of  some  uncovered 
short-coming  of  the  community, 
she  investigates,  then  lays  the 
facts  liefore  some  organization 
that  will  set  to  work  to  correct 
the  condition.  Her  staff,  then, 
reports  on  the  work  of  the 
organization,  letting  its  members 
take  the  credit. 


Fee  Suit  in  Omaha 

Omaha 

Trial  of  a  lawsuit  in  which 
Joseph  A.  Neff  of  New  York 
seeks  to  collect  $1,200,000  from 
the  World  Publishing  Company 
has  l>een  moved  from  Lincoln  to 
federal  court  here.  Judge  Robert 
Van  Pelt  of  Lincoln  disqualified 
himself  because  his  son  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  law  firm  involved 
in  the  case.  Mr.  Neff  claims  he 
is  entitled  to  the  sum  as  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  sale  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  and  other  proper¬ 
ties. 


St.  Croix  Appoints  2 

Two  assignments  on  the  sales 
staff  are  announced  by  Kenneth 
T.  Greenleaf,  sales  manager  of 
St.  Croix  Paper  Company.  John 
C.  Lavin  replaces  Robert  R. 
Powell,  who  resigned,  in  the  New 
England  territory.  Robert  P. 
Warren  will  cover  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio. 


Burmese  Editor 
Wins  Golden  Pen 
Freedom  Award 

The  International  Federation 
of  editors  and  publishers  (FIEJ 
— Federation  Internationale  des 
Editeurs  de  Joumaux  et  Pub¬ 
lications)  is  conferring  its  high¬ 
est  honor,  the  Golden  Pen  of 
Freedom  1963,  on  U  Sein  Win 
of  Burma. 

The  presentation  will  be  made 
May  20  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  FIEJ  Council  in  London. 
Claude  Bellanger  of  France  will 
preside. 

U  Sein  Win  is  director  of  the 
Guardian  at  Rangoon,  president 
of  the  Burma  Journalists  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  secretary-general  of 
the  Council  of  the  Burmese 
Press. 

For  over  two  years  U  Sein 
Win  led  the  fight  W  press  free¬ 
dom  in  Burma,  culminating  in 
withdrawal  of  the  government’s 
draconian  Press  Bill,  after  he 
had  spent  time  in  jail  for  cru¬ 
sading  against  U  Nu’s  repres¬ 
sive  measures.  At  the  height  of 
the  campaign  all  Burmese  news¬ 
papers  declared  their  intention 
to  refuse  publication  of  all  news 
and  information  coming  from 
gov'emmental  organizations  and 
to  no  longer  send  reporters  to 
the  Prime  Minister’s  press  con¬ 
ferences. 

The  government  finally  enter¬ 
tained  a  delegation  led  by  U 
Sein  Win  and  acceded  to  pleas  to 
withdraw  all  coercive  measures 
of  press  control.  The  Council 
came  into  being  to  receive  all 
causes  of  complaint  against 
newspapers  and  to  act  as  a 
vigilance  committee. 

• 

Column  from  College 

As  a  college  public  servnce. 
Prof.  Richard  Wilson  of  the 
business  faculty  at  Monmouth 
College,  New  Jersey,  is  contrib¬ 
uting  a  weekly  column,  “People, 
Problems  and  Profits,”  to  the 
Asbury  Park  Press,  Long 
Branch  Record  and  Red  Bank 
Register.  Assisting  in  its  prep¬ 
aration  is  Frank  Demetrowitz, 
formerly  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post,  who  is  public 
information  director  at  the 
college. 

• 

Goodwill  Junket 

London 

Roy  Thomson,  the  inter¬ 
national  publisher,  escorted  170 
British  businessmen  to  Russia 
last  week.  He  said  the  Soviet 
government  provided  the  jet- 
prop  airliner  and  he  paid  the 
other  expenses.  He  brought  a 
gold  battery-run  wristwatch  to 
Premier  Khrushchev. 

EDITOR  SC  PUB 


Loeb  Editorial 
Out  on  a  Limb 

Manchesteij.  N.  H. 

A  front  page  editorial  wTitten 
by  William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
denouncing  short  skirts,  has 
brought  response  from  at  least 
one  “fellow  publisher.” 

A  hand-written  “Memo  from 
the  desk  of  Publisher  Blank” 
said: 

“Dear  Bill: 

“We  have  attacked  politicians 
in  our  editorials  ...  we  have 
even  antagonized  advertisers  on 
occasion.  Never,  but  never  have 
we  taken  on  the  entire  distaff 
side  of  our  circulation. 

“Our  hats  are  off  to  the  guy 
with  enough  courage  to  Wlittle 
the  limbs  of  our  fair  sex. 

“But  let  me  add  that  I  am  in 
the  stage  of  life  when  the  (‘njoy- 
ment  of  looking  at  the  shapely 
ones  completely  overcomes  my 
distaste  of  the  more  unsightly 
knees  and  thighs. 

“Everyone  to  his  own  taste.” 
• 

Plan»  New  Paper 
For  Vancouver 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

W.  Val  Warren  is  proceeding 
with  plans  for  the  Vancouver 
Times  and  states  he  will  com¬ 
mence  publication  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  fall.  He  plans  to 
use  an  offset  process  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  Arizona  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  recently  suspended 
publication  at  Phoenix. 

Jack  Webster,  CKWX  com¬ 
mentator,  on  a  tour  of  Europe, 
sent  a  taped  recording  back  to 
New  Westminster  for  broadcast. 
The  tape  quoted  Roy  Thomson, 
Canadian  and  world  newspaper 
owner,  as  stating  there  was  no 
room  in  Vancouver  for  a  third 
newspaper  and  that  his  organi¬ 
zation  had  lost  a  pile  of  money 
on  the  News  Herald  in  Van¬ 
couver  before  it  was  closed 
down. 


Daughter  Pays  Off 

Honolulu 
Pat  Millard,  homemaking  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
has  been  nam^id  1962  recipient 
of  the  $100  writing  award  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Hawaii  Medical 
Association.  She  wrote  a  series 
of  child  care  articles  centered 
on  the  birth  and  tending  of  her 
17-month  old  daughter. 

• 

Ill  New  College  Job 

Findlay,  0. 
Robert  D.  Ungericht,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  25  years,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Findlay 
College  news  bureau.  He  has 
been  serving  as  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  college. 
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^.F.  Stoppage 

(Con tinned  from  page  9) 


Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepri  .-i<ient  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild,  proposed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  union  unity 
council  that  all  unions  which  do 
not  have  contracts  negotiate 
now  With  the  publishers.  The 
plan  was  rejected  by  an  8  to  2 
vote  of  the  union  presidents. 

Teams  of  publishers  and 
union  representatives  (other 
than  i)rirters)  met  at  City  Hall 
Feb.  2i)  to  discuss  the  35-hour 
week.  Participants  included  S. 
I.  Newhouse  who  owns  two 
Long  Island  i)apers. 

The  Umpire  State  Council  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
adopted  a  resolution  criticizinj? 
news  media  for  referring:  to  the 
labor  dispute  only  as  a  strike 
and  not  also  a  lockout. 

Mr.  Powers’  union  called  a 
strike  apainst  the  Times,  the 
World-Telegram,  the  Joumal- 
Ameriran  and  the  News.  The 
publi.shers  closed  the  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Mirror,  the  Post 
and  the  Long  Island  Star  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  Long  Island  Press  sus¬ 
pended  its  Queens  edition  but 
continued  its  Nassau-Suffolk 
edition. 

Speakinj:  for  the  publishers 
on  a  television  proffram,  Mr. 
Thayer  explained  why  all  of  the 
papers  are  closed.  It  was  union 
stratepTj',  he  .said,  to  divide  the 
papers  and  put  pressure  on  the 
struck  ))apers  for  a  settlement 
“far  l)eyond  what’s  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances,”  then 
make  the  non-struck  papers  take 
the  same  settlement. 

“Now,”  Mr.  Thayer  said,  “for 
the  same  reason  that  the  unions 
find  it  to  their  convenience  to 
act  together,  we  find  it  to  our 
convenience  to  act  together.” 

Mr.  Powers  said  these  are  the 
basic  issues: 

1.  Contract  expiration  date. 
The  agreement  must  provide  a 
common  expiration  date  with 
other  unions.  Although  the  pub¬ 
lishers  say  they  favor  this,  they 
have  refused  to  agree  on  a  date. 
The  union  wants  Oct.  31,  1964, 
the  termination  date  of  the 
Guild  contract.  All  10  unions 
should  be  in  a  position  from 
here  on  to  negotiate  their  own 
contracts  based  on  the  needs  of 
their  members,  instead  of  having 
an  agreement  dictated  to  us  as 
in  the  i)ast. 

2.  The  work  week.  The  union 
feels  that  a  15-minute  reduction 
in  a  shift  is  an  non-economic 
question.  It  would  give  the 
printers  a  35-hour  week,  the 
goal  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  set 
for  all  unions. 

3.  Outside  Tape.  The  union  is 

editor  8c  publisher 


not  opposed  in  principle  to  the 
introduction  of  tape  or  other 
new  processes,  but  insists  that 
they  l)e  introduced  with  safe¬ 
guards  for  its  members.  The 
union  proposes:  (1)  the  amount 
of  outside  tape  should  be 
planned  to  avoid  unnecessary 
dislocation  of  composing  room 
employes;  (2)  the  jobs  of  all 
workers  presently  employed 
should  l)e  guaranteed;  (3)  the 
union  should  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  due  to  increased  production, 
with  the  savings  to  be  used  in 
retraining  programs,  early  re¬ 
tirements,  severance  pay,  sup¬ 
plementary  insurance  l)enefits 
and  other  ways  to  alleviate  any 
hardships. 

Publishers'’  Position  Explained 

On  the  publishers’  side  of 
these  points,  Amory  H.  Brad¬ 
ford,  New  York  Times,  said: 

1.  The  publishers  go  along 
with  the  principle  of  a  common 
expiration  date,  provided 
arrangements  are  made  for  joint 
negotiations  with  all  unions, 
rather  than  separate  nego¬ 
tiations.  During  the  City  Hall 
talks,  the  publishers  and  the 
union  agreed  to  a  .statement 
of  i)olicy  favoring  such  joint 
negotiations.  In  regard  to  the 
expiration  date,  the  publishers 
pointed  out  that  the  length  of 
the  contract  is  involved  in  this 
proposal.  The  union  wants  a 
contract  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  union  has  asked  for  a 
common  date  of  Oct.  31,  1964. 
The  publishers  proposed  that 
the  expiration  date  be  that  on 
which  an  agreement  is  reached 
with  the  printers.  This  would 
necessitate  new  negotiations 
with  the  Guild  to  change  their 
date  to  the  new  one. 

2.  Reduction  of  the  work  week 
is  both  a  basic  and  economic 
issue.  If  granted  to  the  printers 
it  would  have  to  be  extended  to 
other  unions  and  would  increase 
costs  far  beyond  the  publishers’ 
ability  to  meet. 

3.  In  the  matter  of  outside 
tape,  the  publishers  ask  only 
that  this  be  used  for  setting 
financial  tables,  as  available  to 
other  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  In  New  York,  it 
involves  only  the  tables  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Times  and  the 
Herald  'Tribune,  which  require 
about  two  hours  of  time  at  night 
and  between  18  to  20  men  to  set. 
The  publishers  have  agreed  not 
to  lay  off  any  of  these  men  'and 
have  suggested  that  they  be 
assigned  to  set  classified  adver¬ 
tising  or  early  news.  The  union 
has  refused  to  accept  the  “attri¬ 
tion  formula,”  which  is  the  way 
it  has  been  solved  by  other  news¬ 
papers.  As  to  the  union’s  insist¬ 
ence  in  sharing  in  savings,  the 
publishers  maintain  that  any 
wage  increase  is  sharing  in 
savings. 
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Houston  Post 
Bid  Wins  3 
Texas  Papers 

Galveston,  Texas 

The  Houston  Post  Company 
was  the  winning  bidder  for  the 
Galveston  Daily  News,  the  Gal¬ 
veston  Tribune  and  the  Texas 
City  Sun,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

The  Moody  Foundation  had 
asked  for  bids  on  the  news¬ 
papers,  stipulating  that  the 
buyer  must  continue  them  at 
least  10  years.  The  price  was 
.said  to  be  $2.3  million. 

The  Galveston  News  is  a 
morning-and-Sunday  newspaper 
with  18,000  circulation  and  the 
Tribune,  the  evening  unit  of  the 
News  Publishing  Company,  has 


a  sale  of  about  11,000  daily. 
The  Texas  City  Sun  publishes 
afternoons,  except  Saturday, 
and  Sunday  with  a  circulation 
just  above  6,000. 

Five  Bidders 

There  were  five  bidders.  One 
was  Shearn  Moody,  grandson  of 
the  late  William  C.  Moody, 
founder  of  the  vast  Moody  em¬ 
pire.  The  Moody  Foundation  is 
liquidating  some  of  its  assets. 
The  other  bidders  weren’t  dis¬ 
closed. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  a 
member  of  former  President 
Eisenhower’s  Cabinet,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Houston  Post  Com¬ 
pany.  Her  husband,  W.  P. 
Hobby,  a  former  governor  of 
Texas,  is  chairman.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  morning  Post 
with  a  circulation  of  220,000 
and  the  Sunday  Post,  243,000.  It 
also  owns  radio  and  television 
stations  KPRC. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

.ANNOUNfTlMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

Joseph  A,  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive.  Anaheim.  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361.  day  or  night! 

WEEKLIES  and  Cash  Required:  Zone 
2  -$22,000;  Zone  3— $5,000;  Zone  4— 
$35,000.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

'  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
'  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

!  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

CONNECnCL’T  WEEKLY— Profitable 
prize-winner.  Gross  over  $80,000.  Priced 
at  $100,000  rash  with  building  in¬ 
clude.  Box  12.57,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
,  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  serving  in¬ 
dustrial  area.  Price  of  $150,000  in¬ 
cludes  real  estate.  Good  terms  to  ex- 
I>erienced  responsible  buyer.  Box  1258, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
;  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 

1  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

!  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

1.  WE:ST.  Exclusive  county  seat  week¬ 
ly.  Gross  exceeds  $60,000.  $20,000  down 
payment. 

2.  EASTERN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
Gross  excee<ls  $180,000.  Priced  at  $150,- 
000.  Terms  to  l)e  agreed  upon. 

3.  WEST.  Semi-weekly  with  daily  i)0- 
tential  Required  a  down  payment  of 
$45,000. 

4.  SOUTHEAST.  Exclusive  county  seat 

weekly.  Gross  $50,000.  $8,000  down 

]>ayment  to  <iualified  newspaiierman. 

5.  UPPER  MIDWEST.  Weekly  exclu¬ 
sive  to  town  Gross  $75,000.  Priced  at 
$75,000.  29</r  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATTS 
63H1  Hollywooti  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
.4  National  Organisation 

i  DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 

‘  Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

DIAL  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Diall 

A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ’hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  advan¬ 
tages  and  counsels  toward  successful 
o|)erations.  Newspaiwr  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGO'nATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
j  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

1  in  Eastern  states 

1  W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

1  2000  norida  Avenue.  N.W. 

i  Washington  9.  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLIES  —  fastest 
growing  area  in  state,  offset,  $53M 
gross,  consider  selling  half  interest 
right  party,  priced  less  than  gross: 
also  prize-winning  smaller  weekly, 
north-central  Wis.,  $24M  gross,  pric^ 
right  with  terms.  Others.  Arkay  Com¬ 
pany,  2015  N.  18th  St.,  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  Broker. 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

Newspapers  Wanted 

SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 

:  New  Eng.  $125M;  Colo.  $100M;  Ind. 
'$235M:  Mo.  $78M:  N.Y.  *77M;  Tex. 

'  $100M.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 

1  Norton,  Ks. 

MIDWEST  PAPERS 

Quality  weeklies,  dailies.  Buyers  with 
$40,000  to  $1,000,000  down. 

Vernon  V.  Paine,  Broker 

Box  265,  Upland,  California 

SMALL  DAILY  OPERATION  (South) 
with  1962  gross  over  $350,000,  grow¬ 
ing  fast,  can  be  leased-purchased  by 
suitable  party.  $50,000  operating 
capital  should  suffice.  Box  1243,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big — none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  qualified  buyers 
desire  to  become  publishers.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected.  Dixie  Newspapers, 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
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AMNOL1NCEMENTS 

Nownpaperx  Wanted 


NEWSPAPER  i^RVlCES 

Pres»  Engineers 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Perforator  Tape 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN  Beekinjr  connec¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  with  option  for 
purchase  either  outriftht  or  for  majority 
interest  within  two  years.  Preferably  a 
daily,  circ.  10,000  to  60,000.  Experience 
as  reporters  on  two  Top  Ten  newspa¬ 
pers  and  foreisrn  bureau,  editors  of 
college  daily.  Will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  especially  in  the  mid-west  or 
western  regions.  Initial  cash  investment 
of  $100,OM.  Box  1076,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  by 
responsible  new8pa|>erman.  Siie  and 
location  open.  Write  in  detail.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1259,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


DESIRE  LEASE-OPTION  small  daily 
for  excellent  management-production 
team  clients.  Write  in  confidence  your 
offer.  Arkay  Company.  2016  N.  18th 
St.,  ShelH>ygan,  Wis.  Broker. 


TO  A  RETIRING  PUBLISHER:  Can 
a  substantial  cash  sum,  22  years'  all- 
around  weekly,  ilaily  experience  inter¬ 
est  you  in  a  successor?  Mid-forties. 
First-class  references.  Box  1261,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

EDITO'R  has  time  and  capital  for 
small  or  medium  photo  or  news  agency 
^mtright  purchase  or  partnership. 
Box  1047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Space  For  Rent 

PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6,800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  'Tele¬ 
writer  connection  to  Washington.  D.C., 
Pittsburgh.  Chicago.  Circulation  ful¬ 
fillment,  direct  mail,  composition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6663  or  write 
Box  982.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

HisUtric  Mats  Availaide 


DAILY  PAGE  1  MATS  World  War  II 
extras,  other  historic  events.  Write 
for  list,  price,  J.  C.  Lyons,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va. 


Magazine  Consultants 

G.  A.  (JERRY)  STOUFFER 

Consultant  in  Publishing 
and  Printing  Economics 
1075 — 44th  St.,  Des  Moines  II,  Iowa 
Phone:  255-9057 

Production.  Engineering,  Plant  and 
Equipment:  Design  &  Planning 
31  Years  Experience 
ResumO  &  Rates  on  Reguest 


NEW.SP.APER  SERVUT;.S 

Features 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETTB  COVERAGE 
of  all  national  and  international  stu¬ 
dent,  student  political,  and  educational 
activity  in  the  country.  Service  offers 
up  to  30  pages  per  copy  per  week.  Non¬ 
profit,  run  by  student  editors  them¬ 
selves.  For  details  write:  Collegiate 
Press  Service,  c/o  United  States  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Association,  3467  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Joh  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  and  printing  facilities.  High  si>ee<l 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6563  or 
write  Box  1001,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspai>ers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
EJxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 
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Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

EREOTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  ^uth  and  S.W.  since  1900 

PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 
6002  South  Hanna  Street 
E'ort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  H-3'296 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


EQUIPMENT  mart 

Compitsing  Room 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  (33740)  $1,700: 
Model  £6  Linotype  (43644)  $1,200.  In 
good  condition  and  very  clean.  Both 
have  two  90-channel  main  magazines 
with  7%  Corona  and  5'4  Ionic  mats. 
Model  26  has  two  34-ehannel  maga¬ 
zines  without  mats.  Elach  machine  has 
4-|>ocket  mold  disc,  3  UA  molds,  one 
blank;  220-volt  pots,  Emerson  220-volt, 
single-phase  motor.  Margach  feeder. 
Contact  M  Templin,  The  Herald-Leader, 
Lexington,  Ky.  Phone:  2-2270, 


PERFORATORS.  6  Multiface.  Sell  or 
trade  for  standard.  Good  condition. 
Write  H.  Cornwell,  Sentinel.  Orlando. 
Fla. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES  (2)  Comet 
models,  each  equipped  with  mat  de¬ 
tector,  hydraquadder,  teletypesetter 
operating  unit,  four  molds,  two  maga¬ 
zines,  electric  jwt,  110  volt  syst^. 
Can  be  seen  in  oiieration.  Available 
approx.  March  1.  Contact  R.  J.  Hum¬ 
mel,  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers.  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 


2  LATE  MODEL  INTERTYPES  F-4 
Mixer  Serial  No.  19466  and  Model  C-4 
Serial  No.  27165.  Both  machines  with 
quadders,  6  mold  discs,  electric  pots. 
Monomelts,  Mohr  saws,  ram  covers, 
cooler  blowers  and  magazine  shift  on 
mixer.  22  extra  light  weight  lower  split 
magazines,  3  magazine  racks,  05  Vand. 
galley  proof  press,  app.  24  fonts  type, 
mat  sort  cabinet  and  many  extras. 
Desire  to  sell  as  one  unit.  Studio 
Composition  Services,  Inc.,  565  W. 
Washington,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  EUkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaiwr  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  ,835-1513 


Engraving 


BUYING  A  PHOTO-LATHE? 
We're  going  offset  and  have  an  Elgrama 
to  sell.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  an 
electronic  engraver,  save  %  of  your 
money;  buy  our  Elgrama  for  $2,500. 
Time^ournal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


Engraving  Plates 


REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  plate 
costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47e  instead  of 
76c.  Send  for  your  free  sample.  CALU¬ 
MET  CRAETS,  INC.,  P.O.  Box  26-E. 
Naperville.  Ill. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
3*  or  H''  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Ekx>nomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Photo  Engraving 

CONSOLIDATED  24"  Precision  Color 
Camera — guaranteed  as  new;  Schmidt 
Temperature  Control  Sink;  Levy 
Screens,  circular  and  rectangular  60 
line  to  133  line;  Master  Powderlees 
Etchers  for  zinc  and  copper,  new  ma¬ 
chine  warranty;  Vandercook  Precision 
Proof  Presses.  Models  232P  and  226; 
Ostrander  Radial  Arm  Routers,  Saws, 
Trimmers  and  Block  Leveler;  Richards 
Jig  Saw  and  Drill,  J,  Spero  &  Co.,  649 
W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

PRESS  STEREO  PACKAGE 
(Sold  separately  if  desired) 
32-Page  Goss  semi-cylindrical  press,  al¬ 
most  new  Pony  Autoplate  with  pot  and 
Hoe  Mat  Roller,  Package  price  $30,000. 
Press  is  4-deck,  single  width,  with  Hess 
&  Barker  quarter  folder,  2  Capco  foun¬ 
tains  and  many  spare  parts,  23-9/16" 
cut-off:  24,000  PPH  straight. 

Pony  is  2%  years  old,  comes  with  3-ton 
Kemp  electric  pot  of  same  age  -f-  6  tons 
of  metal ;  pot  has  automatic  pouring  de¬ 
vice. 

Equipment  soon  to  be  replaced  by  off¬ 
set.  May  be  seen  in  oi>eration  nowl 
Contact:  Joel  or  Ben  Leuchter,  Times- 
Journal.  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 

FOR  SALE 

4  single  width  units  Hoe  Printmaster, 
like  new,  including  2  color  cylinders, 
reversible  printing  couple,  64-page  half¬ 
page  delivery  folder,  2  roll  stands 
with  double-running  position  paper  roll 
brackets  for  40"  dia  rolls,  automatic 
tension  device,  motorized  paper  hoist, 
upper  balloon  former  with  skip  slitter. 
Can  be  seen  running  daily,  producing 
top  quality  work.  Box  1216.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip. 


Model  A  Duplex  Press 
Model  AB  Ihiplex  Press 
Goss  Comet  Press 
24  Page  2  to  1  Tubular  Press 
I  16/32  Heavy  Duty  Hoe  Press 
I  12  Page  Tubular — short  frame 
'  12  Page  Tubular — long  frame 
24  Page  Scott  w/color  hump,  single 
width 

6  Units  Hoe  Verticle  22% 

8  Units  Goss — 2  folders  23-9/16 
I  Web  Offset  presses 
Stereotype  machinery— mat  rollers — 
stereo  chases 

Elrods,  Linotypes,  Intertypes 
I  Delivered  —  Installed  —  Guaranteed! 

I  UPECO,  Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

!  N.J.  201-GE  8-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-e4U 


12  HOE  VERTICLE  UNITS 

Double  Folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off 

6  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Double  Folder,  22%"  cut-off 

8  SCOTT  ARCH  UNITS 

Double  Folder,  22% "  cut-off 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

S-units,  2  <louble  folders.  22%"  3  color 
humps.  2-100  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

•'Newspaper  EViuipment  Dealers*’ 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.) 

2  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  f 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  I 


PRESS  BARGAIN 

Need  room,  so  first  $4,600.00  gets  3- 
unit.  48  page  Goss.  Easily  worth  doubla 
Phone  or  write  J,  Les.  Duermit.  422- 
3611,  The  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double.  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Cail:  CE  6-8841 


Stereotype 

Tubular  Goss  Router,  like  new 
Cline  Automatic  Control  Board 
Junior  Sta-Hi  Former 
Paper  Roll  Arms  for  Unit  Presses 
Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
A.C.  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H.P. 

Goss  46-C  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  ^tary  Shaver 
Hand  Casting  Equipment — all  kinds 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho 


3  FAIRCHILD  STANDARD  TTS  Per¬ 
forators.  Never  use<l.  2  Years  old  but 
in  brand  new  condition.  $2,000.09  Ea. 
Southtown  Printing,  CJiicago.  HU  7- 
1400,  Mr.  Sagan. 

FOR  SALE 

OFFSET  ROTARY 

(Polygraph — in  U.S.  known  as  Mil¬ 
ton  or  Royal  Zenith).  Four  units 
ar>d  folder.  Prints  4  colors  on 
I7yg"  z  24"  sheets  and  quarter 
folds;  or  prints  8  page  tabloid  one 
color.  Ideal  for  growing  offset 
weekly  or  small  daily. 

Write:  The  Manager 

SHERBROOKE  DAILY  RECORD 

P.  O.  Box  1200 
Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada 

i _ 

EDITOR  8c  PUI 


Wanted  to  Buy 

ROTARY  PRESS  —  Cut-off  22%"  - 
128  Tabloid  pages  capable  of  printinf 
two  papers  at  a  time,  46,000  speed  and 
up.  Send  all  particulars  to:  Eric  Ferrat, 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Montreal  Granby  Press,  5701 
rue  Christophe-Colomb,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada. 

Li  notypes — I  ntert  ypes — Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  I 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  I 

MAT  ROLLERS  I 

STEaiEO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


ALL  TYPES  of  newspaper  and  Web-  I 
fed  Offset  presses.  UPECO,  Box  356,  I 
Lyndhurst,  N.J,  201  GE  8-3744.  | 

COMPOSITION  PLANT  WANTED  * 

8  Linoty|>eK.  Lu<llow.  Mat  Frews,  re¬ 
lated!  ediuipment  or  |K>rtion  thereof. 
10,000  sq.  feet  space.  Buy  or  leaee 
within  .'iO  miles  WHshin^rton,  D.  C« 
Box  1285,  Ediitor  &  Publisher.  j 

LISHER  for  February  23,  1963  1 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academir 

WANTK1>:  I’rotfressive  journaliHm  de- 
liartment  at  reB|>ecte<l  |irivHt«  univer¬ 
sity  in  'IVxas  seek*  teacher.  Master's 
(leitree  tninimum.  soliil  newspaiter  ex- 
iperience.  $6-$9,000  for  ten-month  year 
lilieral  frintte  l>enefits.  Hox  r2(l0, 
fklitor  A  rublisher. 

Administratin' 


assistant 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

Larire  metro  daily  needs  younf;  man  to 
strenathen  Personnel  oraranization. 
Should  T>e  experienced  in  new8|>aper  per¬ 
sonnel  ilci>artment  or  i>ersonnel  function 
where  no  department  exists. 

We  olfer  opportunity  unlimited,  Kood 
workini;  conditions,  and  a  manaaement 
that  is  sold  on  etfective  human  relations. 
Department  still  has  a  lonir  way  to  go, 
so  no  dull  routine  here.  Possibility  of 
developinir  into  the  labor  relations  field. 

We  want  a  strong  man  who  knows  what 
he  wants  and  how  he  is  Koinir  to  Ret 
there.  He  probably  is  stymi^  Iwhind  an 
excellent  man  who  is  stymied  l>ehind  an 
excellent  man,  etc.  He  is  not  afraid  of 
work  and  doesn't  know  which  hand  of 
the  clock  reRisters  hours. 

He  wants  to  know  "all”  there  is  to 
know  alamt  newspaiier  o|)eration.  He  is 
Rooil  with  |>eople  immediately  and  wears 
well.  He  is  a  colleRe  Rraduate  in  a  field 
relate<l  to  Personnel  or  has  had  a  year 
or  more  of  direct  exiterience  in  a  Rood 
newsi>aper  personnel  set-up.  He  is  !«- 
tween  26  and  40. 

If  this  is  you.  and  Zone  4  appeals,  please 
let  us  have  full  details.  All  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence — no  contacts  made 
without  your  specific  approval.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Salary  is  open, 
but  let  us  know  your  ranRe.  Box  1260, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIBS)  ADVERTISING  Man¬ 
ager — If  you  love  a  challenRe,  and 
know  llassified,  this  could  l)e  your 
next  job.  Reorganize  the  Classified 
Dept,  on  a  27,000  combination  daily 
and  Sunday.  Here  is  a  job  with  built- 
in  rewards.  Complete  details  and  refer¬ 
ences.  M.  Williams,  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times-News. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Sales¬ 
man  experienced  in  selling  Basil  L. 
Smith  System,  and  sliding  rate  scale, 
contract.  Top  remuneration,  working 
conditions  and  opportunity  for  growth. 
For  interview  write  or  phone:  Gilbert 
Gillett,  CAM,  The  State  Journal, 
Lansing.  Mich. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  Solicitor. 
Salary,  commission,  fringe  benehts. 
Independent  &  Daily  Mail,  Anderson, 
S.  C. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  man  with 
experience  in  advertising  sales  and 
add  makeup  with  rapidly  growing  or- 
^nization  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
field,  as  well  as  other  communications, 
tjimpletely  responsible  for  directing 
the  efforts  of  ^vertising  salesmen  in 
the  organization.  Please  send  reeume 
to  Box  1186,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

ADVER-nSING  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  will  train.  Advanee- 
ment  possibilities.  Salary  open.  Com¬ 
pany  paid  retirement  plan  and  many 
other  benefiu.  Write:  H.  C.  Allen, 
Daily  Reformer,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN— Unusual 
opportunity  for  top  flight  ad  man, 
with  ideas,  to  handle  major  food  ac- 
count,s  l)oth  on  the  local  and  national 
evel.  Hospitalization,  group  life,  sick 
leave,  vacation.  Send  resume  and  refer- 
^ces.  M.  Williams.  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
rimes-News. 


IHsplay  Advertising 

Display  Advertising  ' 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  30,000 
evening  daily.  Northern  California. 
Write  Box  1184,  Editor  &  Publiaher, 

MIDWEST  (JROUP  OF  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  has  o|>eninK  for  A<lvertisinK 
Manager  10,000  community.  Fine 

living  (‘onditions,  salary,  ko<mI 

advancement  iHTssibilities.  Write  A.  V. 
Lund.  Dixon  Evening  TeleKraph,  ; 
Dixon.  Illinois,  ^ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

Experienced  in  handling  fashion 
accounts  for  large  A.M.  and 

P.M.  newspapers  in  zone  3.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability,  liberal  liene- 
flta.  Write  giving  background 

RCTAIL  ADVBRTISINCf  MANAGER 
for  rapidly  Krowini?  business  weekly  in 
Northwestern  Ohio.  Should  l)e  exi>eri-  ' 
ence<l  in  layout-  strong  on  sales  with  < 
ability  to  direct  sales  force.  Box  12H4,  ; 
E<litor  &  Publisher.  | 

Box  1218,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Editorial 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN: 
Opportunity  for  aggressive  salesman 
with  some  experience  in  copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Select  list  of  accounts  with  good 
salary  plus  commission.  Good  working 
conditions  with  all  benefits.  Morning, 
evening,  and  Sunday,  located  in  at¬ 
tractive  community  of  Zone  2.  Send 
complete  resume  in  first  letter.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Write 
Box  1254,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREIADERS  —  Retiroments,  pro¬ 
motions  and  other  changes  are  creating 
a  few  openings  on  the  news  staffs  of 
The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisrille  ' 
Times.  Prospects  are  that  perhaps  as 
many  as  two  copy  desk  oi>enings  will 
occur  on  the  morning  p;iper  and  one 
on  the  afternoon  paper.  No  phone  calls 
please.  Send  full  information  to  Cleve  | 
Rumble,  Director  of  Eknployee  Rela-  ; 
tions.  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  | 
Louisville  Times,  Louisville  2,  Ken-  | 
tucky.  i 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  fully  quali- 

:  fied,  for  39,000  New  England  daily. 

'  Fine  opportunity  available  in  the  near 
future  for  sales-minded  person  under 
'  40  with  layout  and  copy  ability  to 
affiliate  with  solid  operation.  Above- 
average  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 

1  Send  resume  and  references  to  Box 
'  1232,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

COPY  EDITOR,  strong  on  grammar,  ' 
punctuation,  spelling,  pronunciations;  . 
wanted  by  publisher  of  i)eriodicals  used 
in  Catholic  schools  for  study  of  cun^nt 
events,  history,  social  science,  etc.  If  ' 
not  experience,  but  have  taught  Eng¬ 
lish,  will  consider.  Reply  Box  1192, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

UVE-WIRE  AD  MAN  strong  on  lay¬ 
out,  with  ideas.  Grow  with  growing 
chain  of  weeklies.  Write  experience. 
Beacon  Publications,  Maynard,  Mass. 

DESK  MAN 

If  you  are  a  fast,  accurate  desk  man, 
this  i)rogressive  Zone  3  afternoon  paper 
can  offer  you  good  pay  and  liberal 
benefits.  The  working  climate  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  man  we  choose.  Prefer 
thoroughly  seasoned  desk  man  and 
college  grad,  but  will  consider 
promising,  well-qualified  man  with 
limited  experience.  Write  fully  to  Box 
1203,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  ' 

SPECIAL  EDITION  (man  or  woman) 
for  state-wide  project.  Box  1241,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

$26,000  YEARLY  for  brains,  drive, 
salesmanship  to  head  new  business 
division  retail  advertising  department. 
Box  1234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  WANTED  ' 

Local  weekly  desires  experienced  editor  i 
in  growing  weekly  newspaper.  Should 
be  experienced  and  capable  of  all 
around  efforts.  Please  send  resume  to  . 
1206,  Elditor  &  E^iblisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIREXTTOR  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination  in  South 
Arkansas  city  of  25,000.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  with  a  good  sales 
record  and  who  is  an  experienced,  ag¬ 
gressive  leader  strong  on  promotions. 
Salary  and  override  advertising  reve¬ 
nue.  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Group  life 
and  hospitalization  insurance  programs. 
Write  giving  complete  background  in¬ 
formation  and  references.  Include 
present  earnings.  Nolan  De  Laughter, 
News-Times.  El  Dorado,  Arkansas. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Challenging  position  open  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  for  right  man  in  Zone  2. 
Please  state  qualifications  and  salary 
expected.  Information  will  be  held  in 
confidence.  Box  1188,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

1  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Small 
'  Middle  Atlantic  paiier  seeks  an  Adver- 
'  Using  Director  who  is  anxious  to 
grow  with  a  newspaper  that  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  IxHinds  in  an  expanding 
market.  The  chance  of  a  life-time  for 
the  right  man.  Good  salary,  Imnuses, 
company  lenefits.  Write  Box  1290.  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GAL  for  general  beat  and  features. 
Some  knowledge  of  head  writing  and 
layout  needed  to  backstop  women’s  edi¬ 
tor.  Camera  knowledge  helpful.  Daily  ; 
Star,  Niles,  Michigan.  i 

REIPORTEIRS  —  Ebcperienced,  for  wo¬ 
men's  news  and  general  assignments. 
Best  working  conditions.  Apply  to  The 
Elditor,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y, 

SPORTS  WRITER  strong  on  desk  local 
coverage  for  midwest  PM-AM  in  Capital 
City.  Box  1178,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  age  up  to 
,  35.  Must  le  exi>erienced  and  efficient 

1  in  layout  and  sales.  Elxcellent  incentive 
commission  plan.  Desirable  Iwnefita. 
E'orward  photo,  layout  samples,  and 
complete  resume,  including  age.  marital 
and  military  status,  and  references. 
Prefer  native  of  Southeastern  U.  S. 
Write  Carl  W.  Pollock,  Advertising 
Director,  POST  and  COURIER. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

TWO  COMPETENT  COPY  EDITORS 
for  large  Conn.  P.M.  daily.  Please  give 
full  resume  of  experience  and  approxi¬ 
mate  salary  required.  Good  pay  and  , 
substantial  benefits.  Box  1194,  Elditor  ' 
&  Publisher.  ' 

IX>CAL  ADVERTISING  .SALESMAN 
for  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  6.  with 
over  70.000  circulation.  Your  opi)or- 
tunity  for  i>ermBnent  ix>sition  with 
well-established  newspaper  in  growing 
market  with  moderate  climate,  gootl 
.schools  and  family  living.  Send  full 
information.  experience.  etc.  first 
letter,  which  will  )>e  hel<l  confidential, 
to  Box  1270,  Eiditor  &  I’Ublisher. 

WANTED :  A  REDORTER  with  3  or  4  ! 
years'  newspaper  experience  who  wants 
to  learn  television  news  discipline — the 
integration  of  script  and  pictures.  We 
require  the  ability  to  write  cogently,  i 
to  inquire  intelligently  and  to  report 
accurately.  Public  spraking  experience 
desirable  but  not  essential.  Successful  ' 
applicant  will  join  a  news  staff  of  ' 
seven  with  a  statewide  reputation  for  ; 
superior  work.  Apply  to  News  Director, 
WCAX-TV,  Burling^n,  Vermont. 

RETTAIL  AD  MANAGER,  not  over  35, 
Prefer  native  of  Southeastern  U.  S. 
Must  exi>erienceil,  creative,  and 

enerftetic.  Staff  of  10.  Provide  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  yourself  and  experi¬ 
ence.  State  current  income.  Desirable 
Ibenefits.  Write  Carl  W.  Pollock.  Adver- 
tisintt  Director,  POST  and  COURIER, 
Charleston,  S.  C, 

OOPYREIADER  —  Prefer  fully  ex-  1 
perienced  man  for  universal  desk  A.M. 
paper.  Immediate  and  excellent  op-  | 
portunity  with  good  salary,  top  em-  | 
ployee  benefits,  3&-hr.  week.  Reply  in  | 
strict  confidence  to:  Personnel  Dir., 
News-Journal,  Wilmington,  Dela,  1 

Editorial 

DESK  MAN  for  afternoon  Penna. 
daily  —  56,000  circulation.  Experienced 
desired  but  offers  excellent  opportunity 
for  experienced  reporter  ready  to  move 
up.  Aggressive  paper  and  community. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1248, 
Editor  &  Publisner. 

FOUR  OPEa^INGS:  Ace  reporter;  fea¬ 
ture  writer-photographer ;  desk  assist¬ 
ant  state  news  editor;  bureau  man¬ 
ager.  Box  1233,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Twice  weekly 
in  attractive,  newsy  college-industry 
town  of  10,000,  located  in  border 
state,  has  good  opportunity  for  able 
ambitious  newsman.  Box  1239,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

NOW  OPEN :  Positions  on  editorial 
staff  of  Catholic  newspaper  tiublishing 
house.  Experience  would  help,  but 
recent  college  grads  not  rebuffed.  Op- 
imrtunity  to  learn  every  phase  of 
newspapering.  Good  pay,  bright  future 
in  fabulous  climate.  The  work:  copy 
editing,  rewrite,  layout,  some  feature 
writing.  Send  resume,  in  own  hand¬ 
writing.  with  picture.  Box  1230,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (S  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $l.(Xi  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  lOc  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45:  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent 
52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14-pDint 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  wte  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tnosday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avc.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaio  2-7050 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEU*  WANTED 

Mechanical 


QUAUTY  NEWSMAN  with  reporting 
and  copjrreading  experience,  interested 
in  living  in  wholesome,  attractive  Cape 
Cod  town.  Possibly  opening  for  man 
nearing  retirement  age  but  not  ready 
to  slow  down.  Write,  The  B^terprise, 
Falmouth,  Mass. 


REPORTER 

Business  beat  specialist  who  also  has 
general  reporting  abilities  wanted  by 
one  of  California's  leading  medium¬ 
sized  dailiM.  Pleasant  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Favorable  pay  and 
fringe  benefits.  Preference  given  to 
applicants  from  West  Coast  with 
knowledge  of  area  business  conditions. 
Write 

Box  1225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  am¬ 
bitious  young  man  or  woman  who  can 
make  a  hand  on  successful  cattle  and 
sheep  weekly  in  the  Southwest.  Go^ 
starting  pay  —  good  working  condi¬ 
tions  —  no  ceiling  on  writing  ability 
or  chance  for  advancement.  Box  1228, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  —  with  one  or  two 
years’  experience,  for  aggressive  com¬ 
munity  daily  in  Midwest.  Health  in¬ 
surance,  vacations  and  other  benefits. 
Pay  above  SIOO.OO  commensurate  with 
ability  to  make  award-winning  news¬ 
paper  better.  Write  Box  1252,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


REIPORTER:  Excellent  opportunity  to 
advance.  Write  full  resume  and  send 
examples  of  work.  Outstanding  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Zone  2.  Box  1236,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THE  TIMES  HERALD-RECORD 

Located  in  Middletown,  New  York, 
with  more  than  31,000  circulation,  offset 
printed  and  winner  of  more  journalistic 
and  typographical  awards  than  you  can 
shake  a  stick  at,  needs  a  couple  of  re¬ 
porters — men  who  can  fit  into  our  pic¬ 
ture  of  continued  growth,  expansion  and 
experimentation. 

No  I)eginners,  but  no  “tired  old 
timers”  either.  We  want  self-starting 
news  and  feature-minded  people  who  can 
use  (or  will  learn  to  use)  a  camera, 
drive  own  car  and,  most  important,  who 
bubble  with  enthusiasm. 

We’re  located  60  miles  from  New  York 
City. 

Call  A1  Romm.  Editor 
Middletown,  DI  3-2181 
Area  C^e  914 


DESKMAN-REPORTER,  man  or  wom¬ 
an,  for  lively  Northeastern  daily  in 
growing  area.  Write  or  call:  A.  R. 
Sicuro,  AX  7-7496,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

EDITOR 

I.«ading  regional  trade  publication,  lo- 
cate<l  in  the  Southeastern  U.  S.,  ile- 
sires  Editor.  Should  lie  aggressive,  ex- 
I>erience<l,  capable,  not  over  45  years 
of  age.  Good  salary  and  Iienefits.  Send 
full  resume  first  reply.  Box  1266,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  new  Southern  metro|K>li- 
tan  weekly.  Must  lie  a  one-man  show. 
Complete  editorial  free<lom.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Box  1280,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER 

National  Business  Magazine.  To  $13,500, 
Box  1275,  Bklitor  &  Publisher 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER-NEWS- 
,  MAN  for  progressive  weekly  newspa- 
l>er.  Call :  Allen  County  Times,  New 
Haven,  Indiana.  Phone  Windsor  4812 
or  write  to  P.  O.  Box  1  immediately. 

NEWS  REPORTER  capable  of  learn¬ 
ing  <le8k  work.  Exi>erience<l  man  or 
college  graduate  preferre<i.  Midwestern 
daily.  Go<xl  salary.  Write  Box  1264, 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  VIRGINIA  for  re- 
l)orter-e<litor  who  wants  to  get  away 
from  daily  deadlines  and  concentrate 
on  suiierior  industrial  newspapers. 
Write:  M.  I).  Coe,  Bassett  Printing 
Corp.,  Bassett,  Va. 


TECHNICAL  WRITER 

;  Knowledge  of  electrical.'electronics  field 
de8ire<l  in  creative  man  wdth  minimum  | 
i  two  years’  solid  newspaper  or  business 
I  press  exi>erienee. 

.  Newly  create<l  product  information  ; 

|K>sition  on  Corning-liase<l  staff  of  ex-  | 
I  newsmen.  Starting  salary  l>etween  $8,-' 
(lOO  an<l  $9,()0()— to  1*  determined  by 
I  training  and  ex|)erience. 

i  Exceptional  opportunity  for  continued 
j  advancement  in  growing  company — an 
equal  opiiortunity  employer!  Write  to 
i  Public  Relations  Department,  Corning, 

I  New  York. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


WRITER  WANTED  with  an  editorial  j 
Style  like  New  Yorker,  Newsweek,  etc.,  j 
hy  New  York  advertisinf?  aprency.  Write  i 
or  call:  Miss  I).,  LO  3-2465  for  ap-  , 
Itointment.  Suite  7108  E?mpire  State 
I  Buildint;. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER  for  4-man 
staff,  afternoon  daily — 33,000  class — 
Zone  5.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  desired  to  Box  1265,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


‘  TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR  for 
daily  newspaper.  Day  work.  375  lines 
per  hour.  Good  pay  and  coTiditions. 
Contact  Paul  L.  Pratt,  The  iU^rkshlre 
Eaffie,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspa|>er8.  Our  memU'i's  need 
j  well-<iualifie<l  rci>orters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  and  back  shop  |ier- 
sonnel.  Write  PNPA.  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Photography 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  two  or 
more  years’  experience  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  photography,  including  35  mm, 
wanted  for  work  in  6-man  i>rogreMive 
l>hoto  department.  Stable  company  with 
good  benefits.  Write  Personnel  Dept., 
Times-World  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Public  Relations 

YOUNG  MAN  to  serve  as  assistant  in 
public  relations,  preparing  news  re¬ 
leases  for  newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Large  university.  Zone  5.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Box  1180,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  ASSISTANT  to 
write  academic,  sports  news.  Draft- 
free  status,  degree,  newspaper  or 
similar  experience  required.  Salary  to 
$100  weekly.  State  all  in  first  letter. 
Public  Relations,  Union  College.  Sche¬ 
nectady  8,  N.Y. 


OUTSTANDING  NEW  ENGLAND  col¬ 
lege  for  men  enlarging  PR  staff.  Needs 
well-educated  young  newsman  with 
initiative  and  imagination.  E.xcellent 
I  opportunity.  Send  confidential  resume 
I  to  Box  1250,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  23-35,  pub¬ 
lic  information  work  with  major  utility. 
Must  goo<l  writer.  Accurate,  reason¬ 
ably  fast,  knack  for  features.  News- 
paiier  or  publicity  exi>erience  essential. 
Write  publicity ;  siieeches:  <levelop  in¬ 
formational  brochures  ;  special  projects. 
Photographic  experience  helpful.  Good 
starting  salary,  excellent  fringe  liene- 
fit  program  Send  resume  to  Employ¬ 
ment  Supervisor,  Central  Illinois  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Company,  607  E.  Adams 
St.,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
I  Order  Blank 

1  Name _ _ _ 

3  Address _ 

1  City - Zone__State _ 

I  By _ 

§  Clgsaifiggtinn 
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I  COPY 


I  ZONE  8  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  city 
i  of  45.000  has  opening  for  desk  man 
I  8kille<l  in  copy  editing.  headline 
j  writing,,  makeup.  F’ast-moving  opera¬ 
tion — congenial  staff — iwrfect  climate, 
benefits.  Write  Box  1289,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance. 


FTIFIE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
i  the  huge  house  organ  market,  4,000 
j  company  magazines  laiy.  Payment  from 
!  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
1  captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
1  Press.  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36. 
I  N.  Y. 


WRITERS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ' 
to  do  features  for  public  relations  ac- 
!  counts.  Send  samples,  with  return  | 
>  postage.  Good  fees.  Box  1277,  Editor  ' 
,  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYEE 

COMMUNICATIONS 

EDITOR 

Our  Public  Relations  Department 
has  a  unique  opportunity  available 
for  an  individual  to  edit  home  office 
and  sales  force  internal  publications. 
In  addition,  will  handle  special  and 
diversified  projects  within  the  field 
of  employee  communications. 

Applicants  should  lie  college  gradu¬ 
ates  (Liberal  Arts,  Journalism,  Pu^ 
lie  Relations)  who  have  solid  publi¬ 
cations  experience  to  their  credit. 
We  are  well-known  for  our  liberal 
Iienefits  and  progressive  policies. 
Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  needs  to: 


3  Q  AMign  a  box  number  and  moil  my  replio*  daily.  I 

I  To  Run; . Times  . Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOR  t  PUIUSHER  •  SSO  Third  Avmw*  •  N«w  York  22.  N.Y.  | 
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Mechanical 


BCAgHINIST  —  Exiierienced.  Oimpos- 
ing  Room.  Steady  Work.  $138.50,  35- 
hour  week.  FVinge  benefits.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Zone  9,  Box  1182,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


30,000  DAILY  plans  to  place  com¬ 
posing  and  press  operations  under 
supervision  of  one  man  as  a  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent.  TTS  and  rotary 
press  now.  Gold  type  a  possibility. 
Seek  man  about  40  with  ITU  member¬ 
ship.  Benefits  include  company-paid 
pension,  life  and  health  insurance. 
Located  in  Zone  2.  Replies  held  in 
confidence.  Write  Box  1237,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Smith  Kline  &  French 
Laboratories 
PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT  S  B 
1500  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia  I,  Pa. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TRADE  SCHOOI^ 
Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


Circulation 


EXCEP'HONAL  (COLLEGE  PUBLI-  YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  Oirculation 
nST.  ciii:ilifie<l  J-Teacher.  BA.  L.LH.  ,  Manaaer.  aite  36.  ninet«en  years’  ex- 
MS.  Box  I2H3.  Editor  &  Publisher.  !  |>erience  on  combinations.  Proven 

record  —  stronK  promotion,  revenue 


Administrative 

PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 

Seek  opportunity  to  develop  a  publish- 
inc  property  for  a  'share'  of  the  results 
pt^uced.  Now  General  Manager 
medium  daily.  Elxperienced  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  departments  and  production.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  references.  health. 
Resume  available.  Any  communication 
definitely  confidential.  Box  1072,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TAX  ACCOUNTANT  —  Auditor,  Con-  ; 
troller.  Personnel,  Business  Manager,  ; 
Labor  Negotiations.  Seventeen  years’  i 
experience  all  phases  of  newBpa[>er  | 
field.  Has  excellent  position;  reasons  ! 
(or  change  are  legitimate  but  confi¬ 
dential.  Top  references  —  good  record.  I 
Interview  will  tell  all.  Box  1156,  Editor  ^ 
&  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 
College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de-  : 
psrtments.  Excellent  references.  Strong  ^ 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept  | 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Box  1183.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TALENT  TEAM  —  2  ambitious  man¬ 
agement  men.  Ages — 32.  (1)  Mechani-  ’ 
cal — 13  years.  (1)  Business — 13  years: 
BA,  MA.  Thorough  knowledge  of  ■ 
newspaper  business.  Accent  on  com-  i 
posing  room,  advertising,  circulation,  I 
mailroom,  personnel,  promotion.  Now  j 
working  with  top  management.  Desire  I 
to  join  newspaper  ns  management  ^ 
team  or  invest  talent,  hard  work, 
money  in  growing  newspaper.  Prefer 
chart  Zones  1  or  2.  Resume  available. 
Write  Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Aritists-Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Versatile.  Anti-Kennedy. 

Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher 


and  labor  relations.  Bo.x  1287,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Cor  res  poo  dents 

BARRON’S  STRINGER  in  Paris,  Neil 
Mclnnes,  seeks  extra  work.  Economic 
and  financial  reporting  covering  whole 
Common  Market.  Write  110  rue  de  i 
France,  Fontainebleau,  France.  | 

ADD  TO  YOUR  WASHINGTON.  D.C.,  ' 
staff  —  newsman,  6  years’  experience,  ^ 
now  staffer  on  ix>litical  journal;  seeks  | 
Washington  reporting  iKMt.  Married,  ' 
33.  A.  B.  government,  partial  masters,  i 
Box  1249,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

IXINIKIN  JOURNALIST  (two  years’ 
exi)erience  in  New  York)  will  give 
British/  Euroitean  coverage  to  Ameri¬ 
can  news|>ai>ers,  magazines,  trade 
journals  wanting  regular  or  occasional 
news/features.  Box  1268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  (34)  has  promutionally 
dramatic  sales  ideas.  Will  build  sales 
team  with  spirit,  loyalty  and  dignity. 
Strong  on  retail,  classifietl.  Currently 
Retail  Manager  of  famous  daily.  Base: 
$18,000  -f-.  Box  1282,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

MATURE  REPORTER-DESK  MAN 
Needs  job.  Urgent  I 
Box  1256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  CHALLENGE  to  fit  abilities. 
Keen  mind,  perceptive,  imaginative; 
sound  reporter,  deft  writer.  Family 
man,  33,  MA.  8  years’  wire  service. 
Box  1251,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  testeci  by  time  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  seeks  executive  |>08t  where 
talent,  experience  to  write,  e<lit  and 
inspire  staff  are  publisher's  prerequi¬ 
sites.  He  knows  makeup,  features,  pic¬ 
tures  and  can  protiuce  editorials  by 
the  bushel.  F'ifteen  years’  public 
s|>eaker.  Box  1274,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  EDITOR 
Seven  years’  top  inetro|x>litan  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  produce  su|)erior  page,  lucid 
editorials  in  many  mao<ls  for  fair- 
minded  publisher.  Best  references.  Box 
1279,  Editor  &  Fhiblisher. 


FEATURE  EDITOR.  COI.UMNI.ST  of 
large  weekly,  D.  Litt..  adept  at  public 
siieaking,  PR,  administration,  seeks 
e<litorship  of  weekly,  small  daily  or 
college-connecteil  PR  or  director  of 
student  publications  in  Zone  1.  Salary; 
$9,IKlO.  Box  1267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TORMER  NEWS  FDITOR  70,000  Mid¬ 
west  daily — trie<l  weekly  ownership — 
wants  managing  or  city  etiitorship  of 
medium  daily,  Ohio,  Midwest  or 
Florida.  Age  3.'),  family  man,  goo<l 
references.  Box  1286,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher 


CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  e<litorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
brush  -will  travel.  Box  1263,  Editor 
&  Publisher 


Circulation 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGE3L:  Eight 
years’  experience;  strong  PROMOTION 
—  know  all  phases.  Would  consider 
An’t  CM  or  Promotion  Managership 
with  potential.  Age  34;  family  man. 
Box  1151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWENTY  YEARS’  SELLING  experi-  | 
ence  —  six  years’  new8pa|)ers.  Heavy  i 
on :  Ideas,  Sales,  Promotions,  Direc-  ! 
tories.  Copy.  Will  relocate  small  town  1 
Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  1273,  Editor  &  ■ 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

EXPERIENCE®  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
Relocate  Zone  1.  Prefer  Boston  area. 
Married,  32,  B.A,  Seeks  $150  as  rim 
man.  slot  or  editing.  Box  1207,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NAVAL  OFFTCER,  26,  desires  position 
on  medium  or  largre  daily  in  Zone  3. 

4  or  6.  Detached  in  spring.  B.A.  with 
talent  and  ambition.  Box  1189,  EMitor 
&  Publisher, 

WTNNEIR  of  FVeedoms  Foundation 
Honor  Medals,  John  P.  Herrick  Edi- 
I  torial  Award,  available!  Recently  sub- 
!  urban  publisher,  greneral  manager,  edi- 
I  tor,  ad  salesman,  press  photographer, 
i  Family  man,  53.  Go  anywhere  —  meet 
>  ANY  competition.  Box  1213,  EMitor  & 

I  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Young!  Aggressive!  Reliab!e!  Ekiger! 
Ebcperienced  in  all  phases.  Desires 
challenging  position  on  small  daily. 
Prefer  Zones  7-8-9.  Box  1229,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

aaCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Ten  years’  exi>erience  newspapers 
and  magazines  —  all  phases.  Proven 
ability.  Young,  aggressive.  Elxcellent 
references.  Zone  2.  Box  1227,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 


ATTORNEY  (New  York)  wants  to 
return  to  newspapering  as  M.E.  small 
daily.  Ivy  League,  single,  28,  tough- 
minded.  Box  1242,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


HOMESICK  NEWSPAPERMAN,  after 
six  years  ns  e<litorinl  executive  with  top 
national  publishing  oiieration,  desires 
return  to  first  love.  Sixteen  years’  ex- 
l>erience  from  small  town  through  two 
of  nation’s  leading  dailies;  reporter, 
rewrite,  desk,  assistant  city  e<litor, 
foreign  corresjKimlent.  Interested  edi¬ 
torial  management,  plus  writing,  oii- 
iwrtunity  medium  daily  with  chance  to 
buy  in  and  grow.  Present  salary  5 
figures.  Job  now  secure  and  no  rush. 
But  would  like  to  taik  business  for 
more  satisfying  future.  Write  to  Box 
1269,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

LIBERAL,  40,  as  editor  or  managing 
esiitor  or  small  daily  or  large  weekly 
that  wants  to  !»  THE  best,  empha¬ 
sizing  comprehensive  coverage  of  news 
that  matters,  truth  and  accuracy. 
Southerner,  now  copy  olitor  on  big  j 
Midwest  daily  E'ormer  editor  &  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  and  wire  e<litor-slot 
man  on  63,000,  37,000  and  8,000  circu¬ 
lation  dailies.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEJWSMAN.  columnist,  6  years’  ex- 
l>erience,  anchor  man  on  award  winner, 
seeks  responsible  job  on  metlium  or 
metropolitan  daily.  Degree,  vet.  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  1281,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  exiierienced.  46, 
singie,  prefers  weekly  in  Ohio  or  Pitts¬ 
burgh  area.  Box  1278,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
l>ersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HELkDUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

NEWSPAPER  and  MAGAZINE 
PERSONNEL 

Elditors,  artists,  production,  circulation, 
space  salesmen,  reporters,  proof  readers, 
advertising,  PR  and  librarians.  Nation- 
wi<le  service.  No  charge  to  employer. 

PRESTIGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
489  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Oxford  6-:i840 
Phone,  write  or  wire:  Vera  Rogers 
Private  Conference  Room  for  Employers 

Mechanical 

DISSATISFIED  WITTI  PAGE  COSTS? 
Mechanical  Su|)erintendent  now  em- 
ploye<l  wants  new  challenge.  Can  han¬ 
dle  all  ilepartments — large  and  small 
dailies.  Union  and  non-union.  Crafts¬ 
man  and  coonlinator.  Thirty  years’ 
exiierience.  Box  1262,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHED  —  single.  26,  army 
press  experience.  Now  doing  free  lance 
editorial  work  in  New  York:  seeks 
interesting  and  challenging  position. 
V/ill  relocate.  Box  1245,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  seeks  job  on 
top  quality  journal.  Able  to  get  feeling 
and  human  interest  from  all  assign¬ 
ments.  Technically  and  creatively  com- 
l>etent.  Eight  years’  experience.  M. 
Irwin,  10  Langland  Gardens.  London 
NW  3,  England. 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER.  24,  mar¬ 
ried,  two  years’  college — 3  years’  ex¬ 
iierience  as  news  photographer  in 
N.Y.C.  ServecI  as  army  photographer; 
seeks  interesting  and  challenging  posi¬ 
tion — anywhere!  Box  1292,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EXPEDIENCE®  NEWSMAN.  6  years’ 
on  dailies,  interested  in  PR  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Degree  in  Public  Relations,  mar¬ 
ried.  vet.  Box  1272.  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATTON  MANAGED  12  years' 
experience  all  phases,  good  production 
rerord,  wants  top  job  on  afternoon 
daily  about  7500,  Zone  6  preferred. 
Box  1247,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  DIREX7TOR  of  large 
newspaiier  seeks  top  spot  on  25-M  -|- 
paper.  Box  1288,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 


(TRCUUiVTION  MANAGER.  32.  de- 
change.  Sixteen  years’  experience 
all  phases.  Zones  5  or  7.  Box  1291, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOLICITOR 

trade  publicatio-ns  only 

|wvy  exiierience  sales,  bulk  sales, 
booths  etc.  Willing  to  travel  for 
reputable  firm  Box  1271,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


C®ST-CONSCIOUS  PRO.  30,  bachelor, 
used  to  fast  pace,  tough  competition, 
seeks  career  opportunity  with  conserv¬ 
ative  publisher  of  medium-size  daily. 
Wish  to  work  into  overall  management  : 
by  producing  quality  product  econom-  I 
ically.  Now  in  PR.  Nino  years’  wire  ! 
service,  daily  reporter,  desk,  bureau  | 
chief.  Skilled  feature  writer,  hustler  ' 
who  knows  all  beats.  Resume,  refer¬ 
ences  will  reflect  maturity  in  demand¬ 
ing  posts. 

^x  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

EDITOR-SPECIAUST,  39,  B.S.  with  I 
broad  background,  interested  in  large  | 
weekly  or  small-medium  general  daily 
in  need  of  very  aggressive,  versatile.  ! 
serious,  imaginative,  and  seasoned  edi-  I 
tor.  Now  editing  economic  weekly  and  I 
serving  as  correspondent  for  London  i 
daily.  All-round  talent  in  editing,  copy¬ 
reading.  reporting,  photography,  make¬ 
up,  rewriting  and  strong  in  promo-  : 
tion  and  circulation-sales  management. 
Seeking  responsible  position  on  publi-  ' 
cation  desiring  growth.  Box  1253,  Eidi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Uss  zine  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


LIBRARIAN.  Ten  years’  experience. 
Mature.  Available  now.  Preferably  < 
New  York.  Resume  on  request.  Box  . 
1220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Compared  to  What? 


If  you  want  a  good  laugh  get 
a  copy  of  the  Radio  Advertising 
Bureau’s  latest  brochure  titled 
“When  the  Presses  Stop  —  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities.’’  Then  get 
copies  of  the  Federal  Reser\’e 
Rank  figures  for  department 
store  sales  in  the  Cleveland  and 
New  York  City  areas  for  De¬ 
cember,  January'  and  February. 

The  RAB  release,  like  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  release  (E&P  Feb.  2,  page 
6),  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  disastrous  effect  the 
newspaper  strikes  and  the  lack 
of  newspaper  advertising  in 
New  York  and  Cleveland  are 
having  on  department  store 
sales  in  those  places. 

RAB  hired  an  outside  re¬ 
search  organization  to  make  a 
telephone  survey  in  those  two 
cities.  RAB  says  it  found  that 
“most  women  got  most  of  the 
news.’’  The  release  goes  on  to 
say:  “Many  radio  stations  in 
both  cities  expanded  news  cov¬ 
erage  as  well  as  adding  other 
information  and  service  features 
because  of  the  strikes.  Appar¬ 
ently  this  was  helpful.  In  prob¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  w'omen 
were  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
news  during  the  strikes  Man- 
ville  (the  researcher)  found: 

“In  New  York:  56.8%  said 
they  were  getting  most  or  all  of 
the  news. 

“In  Cleveland:  58%  said  they 
were  getting  most  or  all  of  the 
news.’’ 

This  is  sort  of  like  the  man 
walking  dowm  the  street  meet¬ 
ing  a  friend  and  asking  “How 
is  your  wife?’’ 

The  second  man  says  “Com- 
pai-ed  to  what?’’ 

RAB  throw's  out  its  chest  and 
says:  “In  order  to  check  these 
statements  interview'ers  ques¬ 
tioned  the  women  about  four 
then-c  u  r  r  e  n  t  major  news 
stories.’’  We  are  told  that  the 
v'ast  majority  of  w'omen  knew' 
about  the  “freeing  of  Cuban 
prisoners,”  “Federal  Income  Tax 
cuts,”  the  “newspaper  strike” 
and  “Moise  Tshombe  in  Ka- 
tange.” 

The  only  comment  this  bit  of 
so-called  research  deseiwes  is: 
“Oh,  Brother!” 

♦  *  * 

RAB’s  “research”  revealed 
the  amazing  statistic  that  radio 
listening  has  been  up  in  the  tw'o 
cities  during  the  strikes.  Then 
it  says  “a  more  complete  analy¬ 
sis  of  strike  effects  on  retail 
business  can  be  obtained  by 


measuring  all  shopping.”  This, 
of  course,  means  that  RAB  does 
not  believ'e  the  Federal  Resei-ve 
Bank  figures  for  department 
store  sales  are  an  authentic 
measurement. 

The  RAB  survey  found  that 
in  New  York  City  29%  of  the 
women  said  they  were  spending 
more  during  Januai'y  of  1963 
than  they  had  in  the  same  month 
the  previous  year;  52%  said 
they  were  spending  the  same; 
and  19%  said  they  were  spend¬ 
ing  less.  In  Cleveland,  RAB 
found  that  21%  of  the  women 
said  they  were  spending  more; 
58%  said  they  were  spending 
the  same;  and  21%  said  they 
were  spending  less. 

But  look  at  the  question  these 
w'omen  were  asked! 

RAB  says  they  were  asked: 
“Generally  speaking  about  the 
money  you  spent  for  v'arious 
necessary  items  this  month  as 
compared  with  the  same  time 
last  year,  are  you  spending 
more,  the  same,  or  less?” 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  con¬ 
tends  that  w'omen  are  spending 
less,  or  anyone  is  spending  less, 
even  in  the  strike  areas  for 
“necessary  items.”  The  point  of 
contention  is  WHERE  they  are 
spending  their  money.  The  fig¬ 
ures  show  they  are  not  spend¬ 
ing  it  where  they  used  to  when 
they  had  the  benefits  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

RAB  says  you  can’t  rely  on 
Federal  Bank  figures  because 
“they  cover  department  stores 
only”  and  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  other  cities  have  done  worse 
in  isolated  weeks  than  have 
New  York  or  Cleveland  insofar 
as  department  store  sales  are 
count^.  RAB  picked  out  three 
isolated  figures  to  show  that 
during  the  second  w'eek  in  Janu- 
ar>'  sales  in  Boston  were  w'ay 
below'  Cleveland  sales  and  that 
during  the  third  w'eek  in  Janu¬ 
ary  Milw'aukee  sales  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  sales  were  far  below' 
those  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Both  RAB  and  TvB  are  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  laughing  stocks 
by  attempting  to  belittle  or  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  reliable  figures 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
First  of  all  TvB  (see  February 
2  editorial)  made  the  colossal 
lx)ner  of  listing  sales  for  the 
“broad  New  York  City  area” 
which  tuiTied  out  to  be  sales 
for  the  w’hole  Second  Federal 
Resei've  District  including  all  of 
New'  York  State,  Northern  New' 


ary  9 :  sales  in  downtown  Cleve¬ 
land  were  behind  10.4%,  for  the 
metropolitan  Cleveland  area 
they  were  down  2.9%  and  for 
the  Fourth  District  they  were 
up  3.1%. 

*  *  * 

Turning  to  New  York  City, 
we  gave  most  of  the  comi)arable 
Federal  Reserve  figures  in  our 
editorial  of  February  2.  On  the 
average  for  every  week  since 
the  newspaper  strike  started  on 
December  7  the  ratio  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  in  the  New' 
York  City  downtown  area  were 
frem  8  to  10%  below  the  cor¬ 
responding  figures  for  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  and  for  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Federal  Reserve  District. 

Later  figures  substantiate 
what  the  earlier  figures  showed. 
For  the  week  ending  Febniary 
9  department  store  sales  in 
downtown  New  York  City  were 
10%  below  what  they  had  been 
the  year  before,  whereas  sales 
for  metropolitan  New  York  City 
and  for  the  Second  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District  as  a  whole  were 
the  same  as  the  year  before. 

For  the  year  to  date,  from 
January  1  through  February  9, 
department  store  sales  in  New 
York  City  were  down  8%  below 
the  previous  year,  whereas  for 
the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  they  were  even  with  a  year 
ago,  and  for  the  Second  Reserve 
District  they  were  1%  ahead 
of  a  year  ago. 

Undoubtedly  RAB  and  TvB 
will  persist  in  stating  that  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  don’t  tell 
the  whole  story  of  the  local 
economy. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  the  largest  re¬ 
tail  users  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  figures  for  two 
cities  over  the  period  of  the 
last  two  months  show  that  with¬ 
out  newspaper  advertising  the 
department  store  sales  consist¬ 
ently  fall  considerably  below  the 
level  of  sales  for  surrounding 
areas  where  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  available. 

We  refer  TvB  and  RAB  to 
Michael  B.  Grosso,  vicepresident 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  said  to  E&P  last  week : 
“There  is  no  substitute  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

Edward  C.  Connolly,  secretary 
of  the  Thirty-Fourth  Street- 
Midtown  Association,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PUBLISH!®:  “New  York 
stores  are  losing  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  they  can  never  make  up.” 

That  is  word  right  from  the 
firing  line. 

Heails  N.  Y.  Weeklies 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  J.  Dulye  of  the 
Walden  Citizen-Herald  is  the 
new  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Press  Association,  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  James  Roche  of  Whitehall. 
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Jersey  and  Fairfield  County  in 
Connecticut.  The  New  York  City 
newspapers  should  be  flattered 
to  have  their  influence  extended 
that  broadly. 

RAB  insists  that  you  can  com¬ 
pare  the  volume  of  sales  in  Mo¬ 
bile,  Alabama;  Memphis,  To¬ 
peka,  Oklahoma  City,  etc.  with 
those  in  Cleveland  and  New 
York  in  a  specific  week.  Any  re¬ 
tail  specialist  knows  that  there 
are  too  many  variables  affecting 
retail  sales  to  rely  on  figures 
for  one  week. 

However,  one  comparison 
which  both  RAB  and  TvB  re¬ 
fuse  to  make  is  that  of  the 
downtown  New  York  City  area 
sales  with  the  district  as  a 
whole,  and  that  of  the  downtown 
Cleveland  area  with  that  of  its 
Federal  Reserve  district,  week- 
by-week  since  the  two  newspa¬ 
per  strikes  began.  Even  the  con- 
ti-ast  between  the  downtown 
stores  and  sales  for  stores  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  are  sig¬ 
nificant. 

The  Cleveland  strike  started 
November  29.  The  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  reports  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  in  downtown 
Cleveland  for  December  were 
behind  10.8%  from  the  previous 
December.  Sales  for  the  metro¬ 
politan  Cleveland  district  were 
down  only  3.1%,  but  sales  for 
the  Fourth  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  includes  Cleveland, 
were  up  1%. 

Here  are  the  corresponding 
figures  for  those  areas  for  each 
week  in  January  and  for  two 
weeks  in  February  which  are 
the  latest  av'ailable  figures: 

For  the  week  ending  January 
5:  sales  in  downtown  Cleveland 
were  down  4.9%,  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  Cleveland  they  were  up 
3.4%  and  for  the  Fourth  Dis¬ 
trict  they  were  up  4.1%. 

For  the  week  ending  January 
12:  sales  in  downtown  Cleve¬ 
land  were  behind  3.2%,  for 
metropolitan  Cleveland  they 
were  behind  only  .2%,  but  for 
the  Fourth  District  they  were 
up  4.4%. 

For  the  week  ending  January 
19 :  sales  in  downtown  Cleveland 
were  behind  5.6%,  for  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  they  were  up  .3% 
and  for  the  Fourth  District  they 
were  behind  .1%. 

For  the  January  26  week: 
sales  in  downtown  Cleveland 
were  behind  21.2%,  but  for  the 
metropolitan  area  they  were 
only  behind  14.6%,  and  for  the 
Fourth  District  they  were  be¬ 
hind  15.1%.  (The  Reserve  Bank 
explains  that  weather  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  big  drop.) 

For  the  week  ending  Febru- 
ai'y  2:  sales  in  downtown  Cleve¬ 
land  were  behind  2.2%,  in  the 
metropolitan  area  they  were  up 
3% ;  and  for  the  Fourth  Dis¬ 
trict  they  were  up  6.2%. 

For  the  week  ending  Febru- 
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shipments  times'^ 


. .  .  across  the  country  or  around  the  world  is 
another  important  facet  in  Wood  Flong  serv¬ 
ice.  Wood  Flong  has  a  more  than  adequate 
inventory  of  the  type  of  mat  used  by  your 
newspaper.  This  enables  your  mat  order  to  be 
processed  quickly,  and  (usually  in  a  day  oi: 
two)  our  Shipping  Department  has  your  mats 


on  the  way  by  the  most  expeditious  means. 
Whether  it’s  New  York  City  or  anywhere  in 
the  world,  you  can  be  sure  of  on-time  ship¬ 
ment  from  Wood  Flong  Corporation. 

SUPtR  nONGS  •  R.O.P.  SUPIR  HONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPECIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P. 
COLOR  MATS  •  ORHN  BAKED  MATS  • 

SYNDICATE  MATS  •  AO  MATS 


One-pi«c«  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mol— A  NEW  ERA 


WOOD  FLONG  COR 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


SCRVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY 


pack  mal-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

i  CORPORATION 

N«w  York  OHioe:  SSI  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-29SO 
I  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


